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I,—Questionnaire issued to the railway wagons, locomotive and 
carriage underframe builders. 


(Questions having reference to locomotives are intended io be answered by the 
Peninsular Locomotive Company only.) 

1. Please give a list ol' the principal steel castings required for the construc¬ 
tion of locomotives, carriages and wagons respectively. Does the following 
list of castings which the Hukumchand Electric Steel Works Company claim 
to he in a position to be able to manufacture out of scrap steel include all 
these classes? 

(<i) Locomotive .—Axle Boxes, Buffers, Bogie Frame Stays Motiou Plates, 
Distance Pieces, Piston Valve Heads, Wheel centres, Horn hlockB, 
etc. 

(It) Carriage and v:a<jon.~ Axle Boxes, Buffers, Bogie Centre Brackets, 
Queen posts. Top Bolster Spring Bearings, Bottom Side Bearers,. 
Sleeve Washers, Spring Sleeves, Spring Caps, Top and Bottom 
side Bearers. 

2. Have any of these classes of castings been standardized so as to permit 
of their use in more than one type of locomotive, carriage or wagon? 

3. In your opinion, is there any inherent difficulty involved in the process 
of manufacture or in obtaining raw material which would prevent the econo¬ 
mic production in India of (a) these classes of castings and (b) spring steel. 

4. Kindly state the total weight of (t) the principal classes of steel castings 
and (ii) spring steel required by you for the construction of a typical locomo¬ 
tive, carriage and wagon respectively. 

5. Please state the total weight ot («) the principal classes of steel castings 
and (6) spring steel used by you since 1922-23 onwards under the following 
heads:— 

(a) Imported as such. 

(b) Manufactured in India. 

6. Please state the price per cwt. paid for (i) each of the principal classes 
of steel castings and (ii) spring steel falling under headings (a) and (b) in 
question 5 for each year from 1922-23 onwards. 

y.B.— 1. For castings and spring ateel imported from the Continent, pleaea distinguish 
the country of origin. 

2. For both British and Continental castings and spring steel, please state where possible 
the sterling f.o.b. prices and the charges for freight, landing, etc., separately. If this is not 
possible, please state the c.i.f. price in sterling. 

7. (a) Do you contemplate the installation of plant which would enable you 
to manufacture the steel castings necessary for the construction of locomotives, 
carriages and wagons? 

(6) Tf you are manufacturing any castings whether steel or iron in your 
workshop, please give the percentage of rejected castings. 

8. Tf you have any experience of (i) steel castings, (ii) spring steel manu-, 
factured in India, please state the names of the makers and give your views 
in regard to the quality and workmanship compared with those of the im¬ 
ported article. 

9. The TTukumchana Electric Steel Works in referring to the Indian wagon 
builders state in their representation : — 

“ With one trifling exception we have not been asked even to quote 
for the castings required to be incorporated in these wagons. 
For the wagons alone 12,800 complete cast steel axle boxes had 
either to be imported or manufactured in this country. No 
orders and no enquiries for these axle boxes have come in our 
way.” 

Please state whether this is a correct statement and if it is, your reasons for 
not asking for any quotations from, and for not placing any orders with, the 
Hukumchand Electric Steel Works Company. 
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IL—Telegram from the Tariff Board, dated the 12th May, 1926, to 
the Peninsular Locomotive Company, Limited, Messrs. Bum 
and Company, Limited, The Indian Standard Wagon Company, 
Limited, and Messrs. Jessop and Company, Limited. 

Please send c.i.f. pricos imported axle boxes and other railway castings 
used by you during last three years and also if you have purchased locally 
manufactured castings furnish prices paid. 
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III.—Le{ter from the Tariff Board, to Messrs. Burn and Company, 
The Indian Standard Wagon Company, Limited, Messrs. Jessop 
& Company, Limited, and the Peninsular Locomotive Com¬ 
pany, dated the 25th May 1926. 

I am directed to state that in view of the proposals put forward by wagon 
builders in their recent representations, for the imposition of duties on im¬ 
ported wagons and carriage undcrframes, in lieu of the payment of bounties, 
it is essential that the Tariff Board should be furnished with the fullest pos¬ 
sible information in regard to your costs. It would be convenient if this 
were supplied in respect of— 

(а) wagons 

(б) underframes 

both broad gauge and metre gauge and in the manner indicated below which 
is based on the lines followed by the Board in Chapter V of their First Report 
on steel in dealing with the costs of producing steel at Jamshedpur. It will 
bo seen from that Chapter that the costs of production fall under the three 
main heads : — 

I. Works costs. 

II. Overhead charges. 

ITT. Manufacturer’s profit. 

The information required in regard to the first two of these is shown in detail 
below. 

I. Works costs. 

These which include all costs incurred at the works in the process of manu¬ 
facture should be shewn as follows: — 

Type and description of broad gauge and metre gauge. 

Weight. Rate. Value. 

1. Materials, e.g .— 

Indian steel .... 

Imported British .... 

Imported Continental . 

Castings—Indian 

Imported British .... 

Imported Continental . . . 

Fittings. 

Other materials .... 

Stoics, etc ..... 

2V.I?.- Materials supplied by Railways, e.g., wheels, axles, etc., should not 
be included. 

2. Cost above materials— 

Power. 

Fuel. 

Labour . 

Repairs ..... 

General works—supervision— 

(a) European 

(b) Indian .... 

Nett cost per unit of output 
Total number of units in the 

year of each type 
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The information in regard to works costs should be supplied for each 
official year from 1922-23 up to March 1926. If the figures cannot convenient¬ 
ly be given for the official year, the calendar year may he used. Copies of 
your cost sheets in the form in which you keop them may be supplied for each 
year or half year as the case may he. 

II. Overhead charges. 

These should he sub-divided as follows: — 

(а) Depreciation. 

(б) Interest on working capital. 

(c) Head Office charges. 

(a) Depreciation. 

( i ) In order to ascertain this, it is necessary that the block value should 
be fixed. This should be shewn in the following form which 
would give the amount spent each year since the establishment 
of the works up to date. 


Yt-ar. 

hand. 

1 Bnildiiu’s, 

1 

Plant nnd 
ti uc’hiner.v , 

Miscellane¬ 

ous. 

Total. 



1 

I r 'Sfc 1 
[ (j/A -. 

! 



(it) The amount of depreciation actually written down year by year, 
and the rate at which it was calculated should be stated. Tf the 
amount written off as depreciation is greater or less than that 
which you consider reasonable for buildings or plant of this type, 
the rate which you consider reasonable in normal conditions 
should be stated. 

(Hi) The replacement value at the- present ruling prices for the whole 
block should, if possible, be stated under the above headings. 

(b) The amount of working capital actually employed should be clearly 
stated together with the rate of interest which is being paid on it. If the 
working capital is less than you consider necessary, the amount required and 
the rate at which it could be procured should be stated. It is essential that 
the interest paid on this should be distinguished from the profit expected on 
the capital invested in the block. 

(<:) Head office charges include all expenditure incurred by the Head Office 
on supervision, management, commission, if any, on sales, etc. The expendi¬ 
ture incurred on each of these items should be separately stated, if possible. 

111. Manufacturerprofit. 

The amount if capital invested under various denominations, e.g., Deben¬ 
tures, Preferen c, Ordinary shares, etc., together with the rate of interest 
paid or payable on debentures and preference shares, and the rate of return 
you consider reasonable on capital invested in works of this kind should be 
stated. 
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1. THE PENINSULAR LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY, LIMITED. 

A.— Written. 

(I) Representation, dated the, 30tli April 1926. 

Tn connection with the Press Communique, dated 16th April 1926, which 
you were good enough to send us, we beg to apply for protection for the 
locomotive industry. 

We regard this industry to fall under the group referred to in paragraph 3 
of your circular as an industry “ the claims of which to protection have already 
been admitted.” We heg to submit, therefore, a statement only on the specific 
point on which the demand for protection by this industry was turned down 
in the enquiry of 1923. 

Should the Board desire that a fuller statement he made, we shall he glad 
to do so. We interpret the last paragraph of your circular to mean that on 
the preliminary representation the Board will issue a questionnaire to us call¬ 
ing for detailed replies on specific issues, both general and technical. On 
receipt of this we shall try and send the detailed statement to you. 

The Chairman of this Company is expected to bo in Tndia some time before 
October, and we assume that the Board will not desire oral evidence in con¬ 
nection with this industry till after they have dealt with the largeT questions 
referring to the Steel Company. 

Note accompanying ihe application for protection for the Locomotive 
Industry, dated 30th April 1926. 

At the time of the last inquiry the Tariff Board, having gone into the 
policy of the Government of Tndia, the communique of 1921, the origin and 
organisation of the Peninsular Locomotive Company, expressed themselves in 
the following terms: — 

“ The industry in our opinion has strong claims to temporary national 

assistance.There is every reason to believe that 

the works will be under efficient control. The industry is very 
valuable from the national point of view. Apart from its im¬ 
portance as affecting the question of national defence, it is an 
industry which gives ample opportunities for the purpose of 
training Indians in mechanical engineering, and if India is to 
make itself independent as far as possible in the supply of its 
Railway requirements, it is essential that in its industrial organi¬ 
zation it should possess a well-established locomotive industry. 
With regard to the supply of labour also, it is favourably situ¬ 
ated .We consider that the establishment of the 

manufacture of locomotives in Judin is desirable both on national 
grounds and because of its importance to the development of the 
Steel industry .... The protection required would pro¬ 
bably be not greater than has been found necessary for the pro¬ 
tection of the locomotive industry in other countries such as 
Australia, where the import duty is 271 per cent, ad valorem, 
and Canada, whero it is 221 per cent.” 

2. The Tariff Board then estimated the demand for locomotives in Tndia 
and put it at a hundred locomotives for the next five years on the evidence 
of Mr, (now Sir) C. D. M. Hindley. 

“ If the requirements during the next five years of all the railways 
owned by Government will not exceed 100 locomotives in any one 
year, it is clear that no protection, or assistance in any other 
form, can be recommended by us in respect of this industry . 
There is no ‘ large market ’ in the sense in which that phraso was 
used by the Fiscal Commission.” 
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We beg to state that if 400 locomotives for twelve years mentioned in the 
communique of 1921 were an over-estimate of Government requirements, the 
figure mentioned in Sir C. D. M. lfindley’s evidence has proved to fee an 
under-estimate. The annual requirements since 1920-21 have been as fol¬ 
lows : - 


— 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 




Broad Gauge , 

563 

71 

156 

105 

118 

206 

Metre Gauge , , 

316 

42 

78 

so 

44 

41 

Total 

80!) 

113 

234 

195 

102 

247 


This gives an average of 303 locomotives purchased hy Government for 
the last six years since 1920 as compared with 256 locomotives a year before 
the war. 

3. These requirements have heen for Government railways only, i.e., for 
27,160 miles out of a total of 33,270 miles. This would involve an additional 
demand of about 33 per cent. ouLside Govcrnmont requirements, subject to 
adjustment regarding gauge and intensity. 

4. There is another and a considerable item of demand to be covered by tho 
existing locomotive factory, and, that is, sparo j>arts. Government’s policy 
in connection with the purchase and manufacture of sparo parts for loco¬ 
motives has not been clearly defined. Tho requirements of Government rail¬ 
ways alone for spare parts for locomotives would keep several factories of the 
size of the Peninsular Locomotive Company’s Works at Tatanagar going. 
While the Government have, therefore, been reluctant to utilise tho services 
of the Peninsular Locomotive Company in this direction, they havo not stinted 
on the outlay on railway workshops, the figure of such outlay during the last 
few years having been put at no less than its. 8J crores. In an official inter¬ 
view with the Chief Commissioner for Itailways in September 1924, it was 
definitely stated that railway workshops wore fully equipped for all purposes 
of repairs of locomotives as well as for manufacturing all tho spare parts 
required, and yet since then there have boon considerable outlays in this 
direction. In railway circles official critics of policy have themselves com¬ 
plained about the duplication of workshops and tho necessity of reorganization. 
These criticisms led to the appointment of the Railway Workshops Committee 
under Sir Vincent Raven. The report of this Committoo has not been made 
available to this Company, but it is bound to throw light oh tho capacity of 
existing workshops and whether this capacity has not been increased unduly 
so as to trespass on tho legitimate scope and activities of private enterprise. 

6. Whatover may be said about repairs, the experience throughout the 
world points to private enterprise in manufacture always producing better 
results in point of quality and price than State Workshops. Even in the 
United Kingdom railways havo returned to the practice of placing orders with 
locomotive factories. 

' 6. Under those conditions, while turning down tho demand for protection 
of a Company brought into existence by their expressed programme and 
promise, we understand the Railway Board have countenanced the manufac¬ 
ture of locomotives which is attempted and is carried out in the State Work¬ 
shops at Ajmer. It is for the Tariff Board to elicit authoritative information 
on these activities both os to costs and quality and to take into account the 
full bearing of tho various economic principles, which they applied to the 
request of this Company in 1923 and on which they turned down the demand 
for assistance. If accounts were kept commercially and all allowance were 
made for those items, for which a business firm has to pay, the costs at Ajmer 
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-would be substantially, higher than at our Works, taking into consideration 
"the economical methods associated with private enterprise. “ The heavy 
'burden ” which “ the country would carry,” according to paragraph 18 of 
Hie Tariff Board’s report on locomotive building industry, is as much there 
lin the activities of State workshops as in that of private enterprise. 

7. Some arrangements could havo been made for placing orders for loco¬ 
motives or spare parts with this Company but for the inelasticity of the stores 
irulos, by which the Railway Board is bound. These rules affect only tlio 
(purchase of items required for any department of Government and the rules 
care so explioit that little or no discretion is left. No such rules restrict the 
capital outlay, in sanctioning which the Railway Board have absolute control 
subject to the approval of the Railway Finance Committee. 

8. Another important question in connection with this matter would bo tbe 
-procedure of purchase. State railways managed by Companies are, we under¬ 
stand, co-operating more with the Railway Board for the calling of tenders for 
locomotives, but these tenders are not called in India in rupees for delivery in 
Tndia, and the Railway Hoard claim that they can only recommend the accept¬ 
ance of certain tenders to the Boards of Company-managed railways. Til the 
absence of express provision modifying application of stores rules to locomotives 
and spare parts purchase, no results would be secured by negotiations of this 
Company with the Railway Board, whose powers appear to be unduly restricted 
by these rules. We think that absolute and final discretion should bo left with 
the Railway Board, a great Department of the Government of India, who could 
be trusted to take a long view of things without any sacrifice of essential 
economy. 

f). Considerable progress has been made with regard to the standardisation 
of types, a difficulty which also weighed with the Tariff Board in their deci¬ 
sion iu their first report in 1024. Full particulars of this also, wo trust, the 
Tariff Board will bo able to secure from tbe Railway Board. The latest 
tenders, which are being called in London, are, we understand, for 89 standard 
locomotives. 

10. The situation of this Company has materially altered since the compro¬ 
mise effected with the Government of India, by which the Bailway Board were 
pleased to place an order with this Company for five hundred wagons at the 
lowest tendered Indian price without bounty. The Company undertook on 
tlreir side to put up all the necessary additional plant especially required for 
wagon building. This has been already done at a considerable outlay and the 
Company is turning out wagons at an increasing rate, the output for the cur¬ 
rent month being seventy-two wagons. The lay out of the Works is, however, 
as a locomotive factory and a very large part of the plant put down for loco¬ 
motives has been lying idle for all these years. The Company has suffered 
considerable loss in standing charges and interest during the interval. Tbe 
position now is that a certain amount of overhead charges as well as deprecia¬ 
tion charges for machinery and buildings arc covered by the wagon activity 
of the Company. If locomotives are, therefore, manufactured, this activity 
would have to bear only a portion of the overhead charges according to the 
turnover and a portion only of the depreciation, interest and other charges. 
What was, therefore, not possible in 1921 or at any later time, including 1924 
at the time of the first Tariff Board enquiry, has now becomo possible. Tf 
the Peninsular Locomotive Company received a small order for locomotives, 
there would be no danger now of the amount of protection or other initial 
encouragement given to this Company being unduly heavy and the taxpayer, 
therefore, being called upon to make an undue sacrifice. If with ever-in¬ 
creasing traffic in future and increased mileage, the railways expect to 
recover a reasonable return on all the additional capital ontlay in the direction 
of their workshops, it ought not to be difficult for them to find a reasonable 
means of securing a return under tbe head of locomotives to a portion of 
rupees thirty lakhs odd, at which figure tho capital outlay of the Company at 
■present stands. 
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11. The projected manufacture of locomotives in India, we claim, had a 
direct bearing on the prices quoted to Government for their orders placed in 
1920-21 and one or two subsequent orders. The prices in these years jvere 
unduly low and in other connection the Tariff Hoard have themselves discover¬ 
ed that English linns were obliged for a short time in order to keep the nucleus 
of Works together to forego not only profits but even overhead charges. If, 
therefore, it is assumed on a conservative calculation that the saving to the 
railways was of at least £1,000 per locomotive, then the total saving would 
be somewhere in the neighbourhood of £1,000,000. With all respect this Com¬ 
pany must represent that a portion of this saving was directly due to loco¬ 
motive manufacturers in the United Kingdom and elsewhere being frightened 
by the policy of the Government, which, culminated in the communique of 
September 30, 1921, and hv the existence of this Company. If a part is, there¬ 
fore, given to this Company by way of temporary assistance on a scale lixed 
by the Tariff Board, it would he eminently fair. By giving the benefit of dis¬ 
cussion between the technical alvisers of the Hailway Board in this country 
and the users of locomotives and those who are manufacturing locomotives on 
the spot, it would result in numerous direct savings for all time to come. 

12. We would request the Tariff Board to call for the report of the 
enquiry, which was promised in locomotive industry by Sir Charles limes in 
the course of proceedings of the Select Committee on the Indian Steel Protec¬ 
tion Bill in May-dune 1924. This enquiry was with a view to encourage the 
establishment of the locomotive industry in India and to re-examine the posi¬ 
tion from where it was left by the Tariff Board. We regret that no official inti¬ 
mation has been given to us of this enquiry and if any reports have been re¬ 
ceived by the special officer deputed to the United Kingdom, such roport has 
not beon made available to us and we would request the Tariff Board to get 
this report. 

1.3. In view of the changed conditions of demand indicated above and the 
reduced requirements for locomotive orders of this Company on account of 
their carrying on simultaneously wagon building, the Tariff Roard should now 
come to a decision favouring the grant of temporary national assistance for 
securing the establishment of locomotive industry in India. The only other 
practical issue before them would be how much protection or assistance is 
wanted. We beg to state in the briefest outline the factors bearing on the 
subject. 

(I) Whether the engineering trade in the United Kingdom is in a suffi¬ 
ciently settled condition to induce the belief that prices are not 
being' cut and that overhead charges are being fully recovered 
and normal profits are added to quotations. Prices, which are- 
the result of a mere desire to exist ns a going concern with a 
recognised goodwill, cannot be regarded as commercially competi¬ 
tive prices arid the unfairness of subjecting an Indian enterprise- 
to a blank arithmetical comparison with such prices is obvious. 

(II) Unless tenders are called in India in rupees for delivery in India, a 
proper basis of comparison must be established between the- 
English f.o.b. price and the Indian price. The actual charges by 
Government over the f.o.b. sterling prices are bound to be mis¬ 
leading apart from the fact that the figure given would be an 
average figure. The difference between the charges, which a busi¬ 
ness concern would have to bear, and which the Government pays, 
arises in several ways: — 

(t) Government get advantageous exchange. 

In) Government reckon no interest on any outlays which they 
make from revenue and possibly from ways and means 
budget, 

(in) Government do not insure any material which is consigned 
to them, 

[iv) Government receive a very heavy -rebate of charges by way 
of freight paid by them to the shipping Companies. 
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These disadvantages must weigh permanently against the Indian manu¬ 
facturer and any calculation for converting the f.o.b. price into a rupee price 
■in order to be fair must include these items on the same scale as borne by the 
purchases of business Viouses. 

(TIT) Items, over which the Indian manufacturer would have to spend 
more than rival foreign manufacturers, would be— 

(a) Steel, whose price would be increased on account of the 
protective duties. In the same group falls the additional 
price, which the Indian manufacturer would have to pay 
for importing acid quality steel plates for boiler making 
unless the Railway Board are prepared to accept the best 
quality plates as produced by the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company, Limited. 

(h) Brass, copper and other metals, which in their unfabricated 
condition are imported in India at a duty of 15 per cent., 
which the foreign manufacturer does not hear, whereas 
on the finished locomotive the duty is only "2J per cent. 

(c) On all tools, of which there is a very heavy wear and tear at 
the locomotive works, the duty is paid at the. rate of 
15 per cent. This duty is not paid by the British manu¬ 
facturer. The wear and tear of tools is so heavy that 
they could nor, he regarded us ordinary capital items, but 
must hear a recurring charge. The same applies to spare 
parts and other capital equipment, while the import duty 
on machinery and buildings, which go into capital ac¬ 
count. imposes a recurring charge through the reckoning 
of depreciation. 

(IV) Subvention tow ards the heavier initial costs involved in starting the 
manufacture: — 

(«) Scale .— The unit of economic production mentioned by the 
Chairman of this Company in his last evidence was two 
hundred locomotives, the Works of the Company having 
heen designed to produce this quantity. This programme 
differed from that of a shop, which could do mere assem¬ 
bling and which could then handle a much smaller num¬ 
ber in conjunction with other activities. It is quite true 
that in England there are locomotive works which pro¬ 
duce per year a smaller number, hut the comparison 
between England and India ought not to be strained as 
in England specialisation in production is carried very 
far. Aticilliary works manufacturing certain articles in 
the bulk for the trade are established, which render it not 
only unnecessary hut uneconomical to attempt to manu¬ 
facture these parts in a multiple shop. In India until 
the advance of industry is extensive no intermediary 
Works of this kind can be expected to come into exist¬ 
ence. It is impossible to envisage the growth of loco¬ 
motive industry from the piecemeal establishment of 
several small concerns manufacturing one or the other 
part or a few items at a time. If locomotive, industry 
is to he established in India it must come from the top 
as a single composite enterprise attempting to do all that 
is possible in Tndia under one roof and importing the rest. 
There are engineering works in Calcutta capable of manu¬ 
facturing certain items, but could they be induced to 
quote reasonable rates? Would the demand of locomo¬ 
tive parts from the local manufacturers be large enough 
to induce them to undertake the initial heavy work? 
Those uncertainties render it necessary that the initial 
•outlay for patterns, jigs, dies and other equipment must 
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be incurred by a centra! self-contained' works and if that 
was to be done, two hundred was a proper number. If 
the scale of manufacture is reduced, because tho railways 
required less, or because, of what they require, they are 
unwilling to entrust more than a fraction to the Penin¬ 
sular Locomotive Company, the cost per unit may in¬ 
crease. 

( b ) Cheapest Market.--The policy of the Railway Board and 

that of the Indian Stores Department does not appear to- 
have finally crystallised and on the one hand there is the- 
uncertainty about, the placing of continuous orders, and 
when the orders are placed the railways want to buy in 
the cheapest market transferring any burden from boun¬ 
ties to the general revenue, and on the other there is the 
demand that the largest number of items should he manu¬ 
factured in India. In order to manufacture the largest 
number in India, orders have got to be pooled. Where 
certain component parts, which are turned out in large 
quantity and in good quality in the United Kingdom, can 
be bought cheaper, no restriction' should bo placed in the 
first few years on such purchase on the ground that the' 
manufacturer is avoiding maximum amount of manufac¬ 
ture in Tndia. 

(c) For numerous well-known reasons tho operating costs for 

many kinds of plant are heavier in Tndia than in the 
United Kingdom even in somo older industries. 
Tho experience of the State in the manufacture of am¬ 
munitions, in tho running of railways and in other direc¬ 
tions might confirm this fact, which has been observed 
in several industries. Any disadvantage under this 
score, which the locomotive industry would have in com¬ 
mon with other organizations, must be provided for in 
whatever form it is decided to give tho protection. 

(tl) If in die first few years for any reason of policy or economy 
the orders are small, it reduces the bargaining power of 
the manufacturer not only with regard to raw materials 
but with regard to component parts, which have to bo- 
purchased abroad. Apart from all other questions affect¬ 
ing manufacturing costs, this would bo also a mattor to 
be taken into account. 

14. On the occasion on which the Tariff Board try to determine the form 
and the amount of assistance to be given to this industry, it would be useful 
for them to sond for the original tenders, which were submitted in December 
1923. The Company was then prepared to take orders under the system of 
open tender rather than remain idle, and the guiding factor was that tho loss 
by working even at tho low prices would be less than by being shut down. Tho 
figures then given would not have any absolute value to-day, but would serve 
to remove the notion, which appears to have spread that this Company has 
been demanding excessive and absurd protection. 

15. In conclusion wo may be permitted to state that the problem before the 
Tariff Board is not one of bringing into existence a new industry, but of 
allowing a plant already in existence to function as it was intended to func¬ 
tion. Unless the scales are unduly weighted in favour of tho foreign com¬ 
petitor, the industry can ir the long run hold its own. This result could bo- 
brought about without heavy burden and as in the ease of tho wagon industry 
initial assistance is hound to give impetus, which will bear good fruits. Other 
things being equal, it would be a proud day for Tndia when the Locomotive, 
which is the final product of modern industry, is manufactured in the country 
and this manufacture has been brought about by a wise and discriminating, 
policy at the hands of Government. 
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APPENDIX T. 

(Legislative Assembly.) 

Manufacture of wagons and locomotives. 

Question No. 419. 

(Aug.-Sept. 1925.) 

Mr. Kumar Sanhar Boy .—Will the Government be pleased to state whatr 
is their policy with regard to railway workshops in the matter of construction! 
and manufacture of new wagons and locomotives? 

Mr. G. G. Sim .—The policy of the Government with regard to railway 
workshops, in the matter of construction and manufacture of new wagons and. 
locomotives, is that in all cases where it is found to be economical to purchase- 
from private manufacturers this course is adopted. 

Question No. h~0. 

Mr. Kumar Sanhar Boy .—Will the Government be pleased to state the- 
number of: — 

(a) new wagons, 

(b) new locomotives, 

whether for additional plant or for replacement of old plant, which have been- 
constructed at any of tho workshops of the railways in Tndia? 

The Honourable. Sir Charles Junes .—If the Honourable Member will stato- 
the period of which the information is required, Government will collect it 
and supply it to him. 


APPENDIX II. 

Tho Railway Industries Committee, over which Mr. (now Sir) Charles 
Innes presided, reported as follows: — 

“ We do not stop to point out tho difficulties of price comparison, for there- 
are other difficulties of a more serious nature. The principal difficulty is that 
described in paragraph 65 of the Report of the Fiscal Commission. Industries 
of this kind requiro a considerable period for their development. Large- 
capital expenditure is required for plant equipment scrvicos and the like, and 
a considerable time must elapse between the inception of the undertaking and! 
the beginning of actual manufacture. Tn India, however, the supply of skilled 
labour for work of this class is limited. Jt is extremely expensive to import- 
all the skilled labour required and much time and money must be spoilt in 
collecting and training the necessary skilled operatives. During the initial 
stage of development the outturn must be small and uncertain and manu¬ 
facturing costs must he much higher than those of old established works 
abroad. This difficulty is inherent in the problem and must always be serious: 
but at the present time it is especially sorious. It is well-known that owing 
to general trade depression, manufacturers abroad, especially in tho United 
Kingdom, are fighting with their backs to the wall in order to keep then- 
works open and their men employed, and they are quoting prices which in 
some cases at any rate we believe to be below tho commercial cost of pro¬ 
duction. Tn any case they are quoting prices with which firms in India cannot 
possibly compete.” 

“It is doubtful whether an Indian concern can for many years to come 
compote against so powerful a concern without a very large measure of assist¬ 
ance from Government. At any rate, it is certain that it cannot do so in 
the early stages of its existence. Thus wo aro driven to the conclusion that a 
guarantee of orders at a prico fixed in accordance with Rule 10 of the Stores 
Purchase Rules will not by itself suffice to encourage industries which produce 
railway material of a fabricated nature such as wagons and locomotives.” 
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“ It will now be clear why our Chairman decided that we must await the 
Fiscal Commission’s Report before submitting our own report. For we see 
no escape from the conclusion that the industries, which we are now discussing, 
if they are to be developed—or rather kept alive—in India, must temporarily 
get some form of protection or assistance from Government.” 

“ We do not think that any useful purpose would he served by our going 
on to examine tbe further question whether special measures should be taken 
to develop these industries, as, for instance, by guaranteeing them orders at 
a price at which they can work, even though that price may exceed the price 
admissible under Rule 10 of the Stores Rules.” 

“ The only recommendation, therefore, which we can make is that if a 
Tariff Board is constituted, and if the question whether protection should be 
extended to the steel industry is remitted to that Board for examination, it 
should be instructed also to investigate the wagon, locomotive and similar 
industries, to consider the bearing on such industries of any proposals it may 
make in respect of steel and to make such recommendations as it thinks fit 
in regard to these industries.” 


APPENDIX III. 

Indian Lkoislative Assembly. 

21st January 1926. 

Rupee tenders for Judin. 

The Hon’hle Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra, 

“ The Honourable Member will no doubt, realise the difficulties entailed ill 
this subject to which T have referred on several occasions in this House. He 
will understand, for instance, that it would he quite impossible, without 
undue sacrifice. of economy and also without incurring undue rink of unnatis- 
jacion) .supplies, to apply what may ho culled the rupee tender purchase 
system indiscriminately to all kinds of plant and stores required by Govern¬ 
ment. The Government of India have therefore thought it desirable to ex¬ 
amine in the first instance the question to what classes of stores the system 
could be applied without incurring the risks I have mentioned. This has 
necessarily involved detailed discussion with the various purchasing and con¬ 
suming departments of Government, but I am able to say that these discus¬ 
sions have now got so far that a list of the different kinds of stores to which 
the system might be extended without undue risk lias been complied and is 
now under consideration.” 
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{2) Letter from the Peninsular Locomotive. Company , Limited, Bombay, dated 

llith May I!)26. 

We beg to acknowledge your telegram, dated 11th May, as follows: — 

“ 230 your letter thirtieth April. If you desire continuance of protec¬ 
tion for wagon building industry submit by fifteenth instant re¬ 
presentation according to paragraph two Board’s Communique.” 

We beg to confirm having sent a reply as follows: — 

“ Tarboard, Shillong. Have little to add regarding wagons to state¬ 
ment submitted in August 1925 but preparing supplementary note 
as desired stop.” 

A statement with regard to the wagon industry was not sent by this Com¬ 
pany as the Directors of the Company still consider that the primary object 
of this Company is to manufacture locomotives. The other reason was that 
a comparative statement of costs covering the whole period since the first 
report cannot be sent by this Company, whose operations have only started 
recently. All the same a brief resume of the grounds, on which the conti¬ 
nuance of protection to wagon industry is desirable, and the form in which 
such protection should be given, is being prepared and will be despatched as 
early as possible. 

Since receipt of a press communique, dated 0th May 1926, certain cables 
have been exchanged with our Chairman in London and we trust you will 
condone the delay of a few days in submitting our statement. 
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i(3) Representation, dated the 15th May 1020, from, the Peninsular Locomotive, 

Company, Limited. 

Wo bog to acknowledge your letter, No. 2.32, dated 11th instant. As 
already intimated, the Directors of this Company regard the primary func¬ 
tion of this Company to be the manufacture of locomotives. The lay-out of 
tho Works is for locomotives and a very large amount of capital equipment 
is lying idle, the losses on which are at. present being borne by the Company. 
Hence necessarily greater emphasis was laid on the need for protection to the 
locomotive industry. 

Regarding wagons, as desired, a statement urging continuation of protec. 
tion and certain alterations in the method is sent herewith. In their report 
on the grant of supplementary protection, dated 2nd September 1925, the 
Tariff Board have stated with reference to this Company that they gave no 
’figures of costs and declined to come for oral evidence and their tender was 
not based on actual experience. The facts of the case are that negotiations, 
which began in April 1924, with the Railway Board, came to a conclusion only 
in September 1924, resulting in an order of five hundred A-2 wagons. But 
the erection of the Works, which had been suspended in 1922 when nego¬ 
tiations for a locomotive order broke off, had to bo completed. Arrangements 
were, therefore, made from October, 1924, for bringing out staff from England 
for finishing the erection. Additional machinery was from time to time 
suggested by the Indian Stores Department, whose advice and assistance wo 
here gratefully acknowledge, but the actual arrival of these machines and 
their functioning took considerable time. No reliable figures could, therefore, 
be given of the manufacturing costs of this Company at the time of the Tariff 
Board’s last inquiry when the erection of the works was still going on sido 
by side with such activity for wagon building as was possible. No discourtesy 
was, therefore, intended; nor was there any desire to conceal any relevant 
facts bearing on the problem under investigation. 

Wo have sent a cable to our Loudon Office and on definite news being 
received from there, shall put ourselves in touch with you in order to ascer¬ 
tain the convenience of the Tariff Board with regard to our oral evidence. 


'The Statement of the Peninsular Looomotiue Company, Limited, supplement¬ 
ing their statement submitted on the 8th of August 1025 , with regard to 
the question oj assistance to wagon manufacture. 

The Tariff Board have invited the views of firms desiring the continuance 
•of protection under three heads : — 

T. The abounds on which the continuance of protection is necessary in 

RESPECT OF WAGON MANUFACTURE. 

(1) Tho main ground would he to equalise tho price of steel to the total 
manufacturer with that paid by his foreign rivals. What has been hitherto 
•attempted is to neutralise the effect of duties only, but even if there were no 
•duties the Indian steel manufacturer can always sell his steel to local manu¬ 
facturers at the price at which a Eluropean wagon manufacturer can buy plus 
freight, insurance, interest, ordinary revenue duties and intermediate handling 
at both places. The State is not bound to bring down the price of material to 
the local manufacturer to this level, but this gives the extreme limit for the 
purposes of argument, where the State has other grounds for encouraging the 
establishment of a particular industry. This consideration is important in the 
analysis though it would get discounted in a fair price comparison. The final 
price offered by any manufacturer is, however, the result of many factors, 
some pulling iu one direction and some in other. 

(2) Since the first inquiry of the Tariff Board the exchange has been rising 
and has remained now fairly steady at Is. 6 d. But the full economic effects 
of this rise with reference to the prices in India and in Europe, with refer¬ 
ence to money rates and their effect on produtcion and wages, could not be 
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said to have been worked off yet. Whatever differences of opinion there 
may bo as to the ultimate permanent effects of this rise of exchange, no one 
disputes that, it has a temporary effect and until this temporary effect is for 
practical purposes completely discounted, continued assistance, by the State 
becomes necessary. Apart from the. question of the Indian exchange with 
United Kingdom, the sagging of several Continental exchanges, particularly 
Italian, French and Belgian, could not but affect the prospects and progress 
of wagon manufacture iu India. Until Continental prices, therefore, show 
a definite tendency to rise and exchanges are finally fixed, an indeterminate 
position would continue in which the Indian wagon manufacturer must be 
allowed to have reasonable sense of security and hopeful outlook through the 
feeling that against, any unfair advantage to his foTeign rivals, the State in 
India is watchful and will protect him. 

(3) So long as the system of calling rupee tenders in Tudia for delivery in 
India has not been established, the complaint of the wagon manufacturer 
that he suffers in price, comparison will not be radicated. On the question 
of price comparison there has been since the report of the Railway Industries 
Committee a good deal of ground covered especially by the first report of the 
Tariff Board themselves, but there are certain factors which are permanently 
against the Indian manufacturer. These arc as follows :— 

(a) Interest. -The Government are not in the habit of reckoning interest 

for any payments made from revenue balances or even from the 
ways and means balances. The prior payment, therefore, to the 
Kuropean manufacturer gives him a benefit in respect of interest 
and a disadvantage to the Indian manufacturer, who has to pay 
out perhaps mouth* beforehand for his material from his working 
capital, which would be for most concerns for these purposes 
borrowed from the banks. , 

(b) Insurance .—Government does not insure any material consigned to 

it. A private individual, on the other hand, has to pay full rates 
of insurance on all that he imports and fair conditions will be 
established only if tenders were Called in India, in which the 
European manufacturer or his agent would have to add to the 
f.o.b. sterling price at European port the whole of the insurance 
charges payable on the value of the wagon. 

(c) Duty .—A minute examination of the factors would necessitate the 

taking into account of the fact that the payment for duty on 
imported parts is made by the Indian manufacturers months 
ahead before they receive payment lor the finished article, and 
the task of finding the necessary finance and bearing interest for 
it is to the disadvantage of the Indian manufacturer. 

(d) Freight Rebate .—Government receive a considerable and heavy 

rebate on freight charges and if the price comparison involves 
only the addition of actual freight paid by them, it would not 
be at all fair. 

(c) Erection charge *.—On the variety of practice amongst Indian rail¬ 
ways of charges in connection with erection, there was sufficient 
evidence at the time of the first enquiry. The Tariff Board cal¬ 
culated these at Rs. 325. We do not know whether this figure 
took account of anything more than the direct payment to con¬ 
tractors for erection and whother full overhead charges, at which 
the same amount spent on labour would be reckoned in a private 
works, were calculated in this. 

(4) Some *>f these factors, it may be noted, are variable from year to year 
and others would vary according to the type of wagon. A standard figure, 
therefore, of the bounty as fixed by the Tariff Board over the lowest foreign 
price would favour the types like C-l, which arc cheaper, and penalises those 
manufacturing heavier and dearer types like A-2 as this Company has been 
doing. Further so long as there is no purchase by rupee tender in India, it 
is only the special machinery of the Indian Steel Industry (Protection) Act, 
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which involves even information being given to wagon manufacturers of 
Government's requirements. Abolish the provisions affecting wagons in that 
Act, and we fear that there will he the reversion to the older practice, in 
which the Railway Board may or may not even inform local manufacturers 
of their requirements. There is nothing in the existing stores rules com¬ 
pelling them to give this information or to call tenders in India.* In fact 
the existing stores rules compel, when the enquiry exceeds a particular 
amount, an indent to be sent to the Director-General of Stores in London. It 
is only the Indian Steel Industry (Protection) Act and the provisions affecting, 
wagons, which therefore, have involved a certain amount of correlated ex¬ 
change of information between wagon manufacturers and the Railway Hoard 
on behalf of Indian railways. 

(5) A premature withdrawal of protection granted to the wagon industry 
is likely to disorganize the efforts, which have been made hitherto and which 
have, according to Tariff Hoard’s report regarding grant of supplementary 
protection, borne such satisfactory results. An argument, for the abolition of 
the protection would arise if protection had failed, but, as it has succeeded 
it must lie kept up until it is definitely proved that the need no longer exists. 
The Tariff Board might very reasonably put the burden of proof on those who 
advise the discontinuance of the protection. The response given by the wagon 
industry to the very cautious policy pursued by the State with regard to wagon 
manufacture justifies its continuance for sime time to come. 

(In One of tlie arguments, which may be advanced against the continu¬ 
ance, is the burden on the general taxpayer. On this we urge that a longer 
view should be taken. It lias not been proved that protection has involved 
increased cost in the case of wagons. On the contrary during the, whole 
period that protection has been in operation the cost to the State of wagons 
has been constantly on the decline. In other words. Government have got 
very full benefit of the. fall of prices throughout the world as well as in India. 
They have made their purchases of wagons in India under conditions of hard 
competition and have actually been paying less than they would have had to 
pay, had the wagon industry of India been disorganized with an isolated Com¬ 
pany struggling on here and there. We have heard that in the United 
Kingdom at least there was at one time a wagon ring deciding on what quota¬ 
tion shall be sent for the requirements of Indian State Railways. It is 
legitimate to hold the view that the wise policy of the State with regard to 
protection to Indian concerns has enabled (iiis ring to be broken and to secure 
material, for which otherwise the railways might still have been paying at a 
heavy rate. Apart from the immediate economies realised in this way, more 
than counter-balancing the amount of bounty, the permanent benefit from 
the point of view of military security must also be. considered. There is 
further the opportunity for the Indian manufacturer of wagons and the user 
of wagons, the Indian State Railways, to be near each other and to react 
through mutual exchange of views in constant, improvement of the type. In 
fact when by the continuance of the same policy of protection larger capital 
has been attracted into this industry and the zest of competition increased, 
India will be permanently free from abject dependence either as to supply 
or prices on foreign sources, and tile Stale Railways will save, in the long 
run a hundred times more than the small amount, which ttie taxpayer is pay¬ 
ing out at present to sustain the wagon industry in their fight against unfair 
conditions of foreign competition. 

(7) It would hardly be necessary to emphasise thp old argument, which 
is nevertheless true, r/z.. that a portion of the money spent by the State in 
assisting the wagon industry returns to the State in the form of payment by 
the wagon trade, of local charges, provincial taxation and Imperial duties. 
The other argument, which weighed with the Tariff Board and the Govern¬ 
ment of the country was that if the steel industry is to be protected, then 

* For the purposes of comparison we would refer to the practice in connection with 
locomotives and locomotive parts. Even Information is not available with regard to the latter 
and with regard to the former wc have had no official information with regard to the 
Kailway Board’s call for tenders of 89 standard locomotives now being placed in the United 
Kingdom, (hough wc have never ceased to he a locomotive manufacturing company. ' 
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the best tiling that can be done tor that industry is to provide a market for 
its products in India. The wagon manufacturer of India is a safe purchaser 
of tile Steel Company’s products not only in rolled steel, but so far as their 
plate mills are concerned. There is, besides, the argument of great import¬ 
ance that if tlui wagon industry prospers in India even at a slight temporary 
sacrifice to the, taxpayer, a vast amount, of money is retained in the country 
and circulates through the payment- of wages and salaries. Taking four 
thousand rupees per wagon, the total amount spent in the country would bo 
suggested by the wagon trade and putting a rough value on them of four 
thousand rupees per wagon, the total amount spent, in the country would ho 
a more and sixty lakhs of rupees. Taking Its. 1,500 per wagon as the charges 
of one kind or the other, other than the cost of materials, there is on a very 
rough calculation a sum of sixty lakhs of rupees circulating in the country by 
way of wages and salaries, from which also a certain percentage must trickle 
hack into the treasury of the State. No money value, however, can be put 
upon the increase of technical skill and the greater and improved efficiency 
of several thousand men engaged in this trade and the direct and indirect 
benefits which the community is hound to reap from their existence. There is 
no greater economic calamity than the compulsory conversion of skilled labour 
into unskilled labour under pressure of unemployment. The discontinuance 
of assistance to the wagon industry, if it, resulted into the disbanding of the 
nucleus of trained labour which has been brought together, would bring about 
this disaster. 

(8) So far as the Peninsular Locomotive Company is concerned, an addi¬ 
tional ground for temporary continuance of protection to the. wagon side of 
their activities arises from the fact that, located at Tatanagar. the payment 
of wages and the conditions offered to labour are governed by the higher 
scale which through tradition or the need of their industry the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company have established there. The higher wages and better 
conditions, however, cannot survive without restrictive provisions of trade- 
unions, which do not. exist in India. Therefore, the suction, which has started 
at Tatanagar. must bring within its fold before very long a larger mass of 
skilled labour and if there were no otiier obstacles to the economic adjustment 
of wages, the higher scale prevailing there at present as compared with that 
in- other manufacturing centres in India must come down. It is further 
notorious that even after the payment of this higher scale there is no approach 
to Tin repeal! efficiency for the large bulk of the working men and for a consi¬ 
derable time. As the industry becomes older not only the discipline _ and 
“ espirit-de-corps ” at the works improves, but the need for costly supervision 
diminishes. This is also one of those factors on account- of which, amongst 
other things, the continuance of protection for some time longer would be 
justified. 

II. Whether thk measure ok protection now given should ue increased ok 

DIMINISHED. 

(9) Arguments hearing on this were stated at length in a statement sub¬ 
mitted bv this Company in August 1925. Various other difficulties were also 
indicated in the actual administration of the bounty and it was pointed out 
that subsidy in the form of money was not (he only manner in which the 
State could help, it was indicated amongst other things that continuity of 
orders was a very important factor leading to reduction of costs and, there¬ 
fore, reducing the contribution from the State, as well as the period of time 
during which assistance would be, necessary. We will take this occasion to 
indicate that the tenders given by us in the month of January 1925 were the 
lowest both with regard to A-2 and C-2 wagons, not because the price quoted 
by us was expected to cover all our costs and give us normal profits, hut 
because we were afraid of beiug left out and not. having any orders at all. A 
more reasonable tender was sent by us in November 1925, but it appears that 
another Company found itself without sufficient orders on their books and 
gave a quotation, which must on a close examination, we think, he found 
to be uneconomical. While the State, on the one hand, claims that they 
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have given bounty, the system of administering bounties which does not 
involve some kind of continuity of orders, is such that in effect they are 
taking away by the left hand what they are giving by the right hand. • We 
would further illustrate the position of our Company by saying that when our 
tenders wore rejected in December 1925, we were extremely apprehensive as 
to whether for some months towards the end of the official year ending March 
1927, we should be obliged to close down the works for want of orders on our 
books. This apprehension on our part was not shared by the Railway Board, 
relying on the estimate of our output, by the Indian Stores Department, It 
is very difficult to say whether there wiil or will not be a period of enforced 
idleness towards the ciose of this official year, but, fearing that it would be, so, 
on receiving an intimation that our tenders bad been rejected, we sent an urgont 
telegram to the Railway Board odoring 1 to take two hundred wagons at the 
lowest price at which they were placing the. order. This was expected by us 
to be a stand-bye to keep the nucleus of labour, etc., during the last; two or 
three months during which we still fear we shall be without work. The 
standing charges during these months in our case this year and in the case 
of any Company during a period in which they are loft, out cither through their 
quotations being high, or, what is more likely, through the, quotation of other 
companies being unduly low and calculated merely to cover direct costs, must 
inflict a loss on the wagon manufacturer, which would materially curtail any 
stimulus which the bounty system may have given. As a matter of fact the 
actual administration of the bounty system by the Railway Board has involved 
setting aside of the tenders and the fixing of orders by individual negotiation 
in a manner that elicited from the Tariff Board the term “ mystification ’ in 
application to the bounty. The Railway Board spoke of “ accepted ’ prices 
and not 11 tendered.” Many complicated calculations have to be gone in by 
Government and they have to take into account numerous factors. The Govern¬ 
ment at present appear to be under the impression tiiat by not accepting the 
full recommendations of the Tariff Board as to the amount of assistance neces¬ 
sary, they havo shewn a better grasp of the situation than the Tariff Board 
themselves, but we think this is a misapprehension as the guiding factor at 
the time of the call for competitive tenders in the mind of the tenderer is that 
he must have an order for a certain amount to keep the works going regardless 
of whether it gives him a high profit or no profit at all. Tho Tariff Board in 
their report on supplementary protection spoke of ” wagon building firms 
themselves being in tho best position to decide what is the lowest price which 
makes an order worth accepting.” It Is only those firms who are engaged in 
genoral engineering and not in wagon trade alone, who (tan divert at any time 
their activities to other fields. For the wagon manufacturer proper the aim 
of the. Tariff Board should he, in the first instance, to see that for wagons pro¬ 
duced protection on the scalo, which they rocommended in their first report, 
is actually accorded to him and that the struggle for bare. existence on the 
part of companies, which have laid out vast sums in specialised machinery 
and block, does not result in beating down the price ■with a continually dimin¬ 
ishing bounty per wagon. If the bounty represents a genuine difference 
between costs in two countries as ostimated bv the Tariff Board, then for its 
reduction to one half or one-third tho Government cannot bo congratulated. 
JSTo one can accuse the Tariff Board of having recommended an extravagant 
scale of assistance. They themselves have admitted that “ the scheme sug¬ 
gested was designed rather to prevent the immediate disappearance of the 
wagon industry than to ensure as rapid a development as might in favour¬ 
able circumstances be possible.” (Supplementary Protection Report, page 
57, paragraph 87). The idea of discriminating protection on certain lines set 
before the country through the the Tariff Board is directly defeated if the wagon 
manufacturer does not receive all that was intended to be received by him 
after comprehensive and expert enquiry at the hands of the Board. 

(10) We would ask to bo allowed to refer to another important factor 
affecting wagon manufacture, on which again the wholo outlook and progress 
of the industry seems to depend. It is well known that certain parts going 
into wagons have to be imported from tho United Kingdom, because they are 
not yet made in India. Further, certain other parts, which a wagon manu- 
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faeturer intends to manufacture himself later on, have as a matter of convenience) 
to he imported from the United Kingdom, because they can be had cheaper 
than 'their the cost of his own manufacture at his works or the quotation 
received by him from onginecing firms located in India. Difficulties have 
been experienced by us with regard to orders placed for component parts in 
India resulting in iarge delays through no fault, of our own. Thus an order 
was placed with a large well known engineering works of Calcutta for screw 
couplings and after much valuable time had elapsed we were informed that 
the raw material, which they were using, viz., “ D ” class steel from Messrs. 
The Tata Iron and Steel Company did not corne up to the specification. They, 
therefore, asked for the contract to he. cancelled as they were unable to give 
the stipulated or any deliveries til! they had imported the raw material from 
United Kingdom. Experience of this kind often becomes a deterrent to orders 
being placed in India, particularly because the Railway Board provide that no 
failure on the part of the sub-contractor will be regarded as a reasonable ex¬ 
planation for delays in delivery. Further, clause 5 of the conditions of contract 
issued by the Railway Board specifically provides that if any parts are imported 
from abroad they must be accompanied by inspection certificates issued at the 
other end. This inspection takes place at the hands of the consulting engineers 
to the State Railways. We have found, unfortunately for ourselves,_ that 
material, which was ordered to specification and duly inspected in the United 
Kingdom before shipment, was reinspeeted at this end involving enormous 
amount of cross correspondence, and cables and great anxieties to the Works 
Manager and everybody. We were able to make representation to the Groat 
Indian Peninsula Railway administration, who recognised the difficulties caused 
to us by such reinspection and passed some of our bills, but we have not vet 
received final decision from the Railway Board, who, we understand, are ex¬ 
amining this question. Wc have no doubt the Railway Board will ultimately 
issue orders precluding double inspection. We may state for the information 
of the. Tariff Board that inspection fees on all imported parts are payable by 
the Indian wagon manufacturer and the. difficulties appear to ns to he arising 
out of the fact that the mode of inspection in the United Kingdom is different, 
from the method adopted hv the Indian Stores Department in India. Other- 
wise we cannot understand how any faults, which came to the notice of the 
Indian Stores Department inspector at this end failed to be noticed fit^ the 
other end. We have taken this opportunity of starting some of these difficul¬ 
ties, because if there is any check on the output of a works from any of these 
causes, it upsets all financial calculations as to costs and, therefore, is likely 
to defeat the aim which the Tariff Board have in recommending bounties. Wo 
repeat what we said at the beginning that it is more important to see that the 
bounty actually recommended by the Tariff Board reaches the manufacturer 
and is not defeated bv conditions of competitive tender or any other procedure 
from the moment of the calling of the tender up to the time of the payment, 
for goods delivered being effected. The bounties arc at present payable from 
general revenues, but we think the Railway Board ns a whole must share the, 
purpose of the Government in instituting these bounties, viz., that wagon 
manufacture is to be encouraged until it is sufficiently well established to hold 
fits own against foreign competition. We trust the Tariff Board, in making any 
recommendations as to the form and amount of protection will throw out a 
general suggestion for securing speedy and satisfactory solution of all small 
issues arising out of this procedure whenever they are represented to the 
Railway Board until more experience is gained. 

(11) We further suggest a closer examination by the Tariff Board of the 
issue of railway materials certificates only to concerns at present exclusively 
engaged in the manufacture of wagons, viz., the Indian Standard Wagon Com¬ 
pany and this Company. Both these are located inland and operate through 
tho port of Calcutta for all nnported parts as well as for component parts manu¬ 
factured in Calcutta. So far as the components are concerned, if it is desired 
that engineering firms should be encouraged to specialise ns ancillinrics to 
wagon companies, instead of wagon companies trying to produce everything 
on the spot, then special rates from Calcutta to the works would create a traffic. 
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which would not otherwise come into existence, end would lead to the utilisa¬ 
tion. of the skill and plants already in existence. So far as the carriage of 
imported parts from Calcutta to the works is concerned, the lower Might 
charged by the railways would benefit the railways as a whole and the Railway 
Board ought to have sufficient authority to puss orders for the railway material 
rates to apply to this traffic ns the general advantages to the country in the 
long run are hig enough to over-ride any objection from individual railway 
companies. If it is a matter of moment to the Government of India and the 
nation to see wagon manufacture established, then why should the local manu¬ 
facturer he penalised in respect of the price, which he has to pay for parts which 
are not at present manufactured in India, particularly by having this price 
unnecessarily swollen by the application of full freight rates? The railways 
themselves must feel that even this much traffic in imported parts of wagons 
is there, because the wagon manufacturers exist.. If they were wiped out, there 
would not be this traffic, on which they would not earn either this or any other 
rate. So long as therefore they arc not out of pocket, over this traffic, this 
traffic should be scheduled for railway material rates. Further we have come 
to learn that on some, occasions the rail wav materials certificates are so issued. 
We understood, for example, that if we purchased vacuum brake gear from the 
local agents of a particular firm in Calcutta, the carriage of this to our works 
would be at railway material rates. The material from the same Company 
purchased at their headquarters aiul shipped out. here would have to bear the 
ordinary rates. We cannot understand why this should be so. 

(12) We would suggest that the question as to whether the present pro¬ 
tection should he increased or diminished he judged in the following manner :— 
An analysis should be made out of the various wagon manufacturing com¬ 
panies in order to find out whether 

(«) the industry is just kept alive, i.e.. the losses suffered by it are not 
so great aa to wipe it. out, 

(b) the industry is kept up in a condition where it incurs no loss, but 
makes no profit, 

(r) the industry is making norma! profits earned by such manufacturers 
in other countries or normal as applied to the engineering trade 
as a whole in India, 

(d) the industry makes out a profit over and above the normal return 
to the capital invested in engineering trade in particular or indus¬ 
tries iu goneral. 

We would urge that until the Tariff Board have actually found that the assist¬ 
ance by way of bounty or otherwise given on their recommendation has brougt 
companies in class (d), protection should he continued on the scale on which 
it is and should not re reduced. If the Tariff Board find that the present scale- 
of protection by way of bounties does not bring all concerns even iu class (bj, 
then it is a clear argument for increasing protection. It is possible that such 
accounts may not be available to the Tariff Board for some time as complete- 
accounts over any period takes a little time to audit. It is also possible that 
the form, in which the accounts of wagon manufacturing companies are made 
out, may not enable the Tariff Board to come to a definite conclusion on these 
lines, but we consider that this would be a sound test. Tn the meanwhile the 
Tariff Board should take account of every factor which has gone to reduco the 
real succour, which was recommended by them in their first report, or to nullify 
it. Some of these factors have been stated in our note, dated ftth August I92f>, 
and others have been stated above. We think that the first thing to do is to 
increase the nomial protection iu order to bring it to the scale of the real 
protection recommended originally. Whether it should he increased beyond 
that or not would depend on the desire of the. Government us to whether the 
Government wish to bring about increased production of wagons iu India. To- 
us it appears that if further capital is to be attracted into this industry, then 
it is better to have a larger amount of protection spread over a smaller period 
ns this is more effective for tho purpose than the same sum spread arithmetically 
over a large number of years. Since the wagon output in India supplies only 
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a part of Government's requirements, which by the increased mileage and 
increased traffic are likely to grow, we think there is a bigger scope for increased 
production. New capital, however, will not be attracted for the older works 
or for the erection of new works until it is demonstrated that the actual profits 
earned on the capital hitherto invested are high. A scale of protection, which 
aims at stimulating output, is bound to bring higher profits to those who are 
first in the field and any narrow view of their initial earnings is not likely to 
attract more capital into the trade. The published accounts of no company 
engaged in the wagon trade could induce a belief that at the present moment 
those profits are high. We, therefore, believe that there is considerable scope 
for the increase of protection for the objects which were enunciated by the 
Tariff Commission and for the reasons which were shifted and accepted by the 
Tariff Board in their first report. 


III. Whkthkk the pkotkction SHOULD IiE givf.k by means of protective 

DUTIES OH BOUNTIES. 

(13) We suggest that protection should he given by means of tariff instead 
of bounty. As the wagons involve a lot more fabrication than ordinary struc¬ 
tural, we cannot think that if the protection had been by means of tariff, it 
uould have been loss than 25 per cent. The general revenues would have 
benefited and railways would have had to pay a little more as they have paid 
on fabricated steel for buildings, station yards, etc. The stimulus to industry 
would have been distinct and the response greater than under the present 
halting system of bounties. 

(14) As the Tariff Board have only stated their conclusions, the arguments, 
which weighed with them for the preference of bounties to tariffs for the 
wagon industry are somewhat obscure. In their report on supplementary 
protection they have stated that the increase in wagon output, which has actu¬ 
ally come about, was not anticipated by them in March 1924. We may state 
that the increase, which is anticipated in the wagon manufacturing capacity 
of India, is still under-estimated. If the Railway Board have thought it 
proper to place an order for ft,500 wagons in India, the wagon industry does 
not give a mere fraction of the requirement, but covers almost half of the. 
total. If a tariff were, therefore imposed and if it were declared that this 
tariff will not be modified in tbe downward direction for the next five years, 
the output would certainly increase. Speaking for this Company, there is no 
doubt that the output of a hundred wagons a month, for reaching which all 
our energies are at present directed, would be achieved before the end of this 
year. But if we felt secure we would not hesitate to put up certain additional 
plant necessary for doubling this output. 

(15) The other advantage of assistance by bounty over tariffs is that when 
tlie bounty increases with production, it gives a direct stimulus. The experi¬ 
ence in the past in India, however, has been that tbe bounty has constantly 
gone on diminishing with increased production. The diminution has not been 
due altogether to normal trade conditions. The following table with regard to 
A-2 type, wagons is instructive :— 


Date of tender. 

Date of order. 

Price quoted 
by the 
Peninsular 

Price accepted 
by Railway 
Hoard 

Bounty 
re com mended 
by Tariff 
Board. 

Actual 

bounty. 



Re. 

Kf. 

Kb. 



i 8-9-1924 


-1 4W 

850 

nil 

13-1-1925 

10-3-1925 

3 t-98 

3 89S 

700 

•175 

10-s 1-192? 

8-12 1925 

4,098 

3 470 

’580 

not Btatcd. 
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(16) Wo oannot think that there were normal trade factors between the time 
of placing theso three orders justifying a fall of prices successively of as. much 
as Rs. 502 per wagon on one occasion and a further fall of Rs. 428 on another 
occasion. The Tariff Board themselves in their report on supplementary protec¬ 
tion states that the fall of prices in materials between 1923 and 1925 according 
to two firms is oither Rs. 587 or Rs. 555. It is instructive to compare the 
prices paid by the Railway Board 


Wagons completed 
before 

31st March 1925. 

Wagons completed 
after 

81st March 1925. 

Orders placed 
in 

March 1922. 

Orders placed 
in 

November 1925. 

Difference. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Its. 

Rs. 

A-2 Rs. 4,750 . 

4,200 

3,888 

3.470 

1,280 

C-2 „ 4,450 . 

4,000 

3 800 

3,110 

1,340 



1923. 

1925. 

Difference. 


Rf. 

Rb. 

Rs. 

Average cost of materials . . . ; 

3,0~8 

2,517 

571 


(Ref. pftsje 56, paragraph 86 of Supplementary 'Report.) 


(171 Whereas the fall of prices justified by Indian conditions should be 
somewhere near Rs. 571, it has been from Its. 1,280 on the A-2 typo wagons 
to Rs. 1,340 on the 0-2 type wagons. All this requires an explanation. The 
fact that the English prices are converted at Is. fid., instead of Is. 4d., does 
not give to the Indian manufacturer more than a fractional advantage on the 
material imported and this advantage would be already discounted in the 
statement of the cost of materials. In other words, the Indian manufacturer 
has been compelled to accept lower prices though there was nothing in the 
Indian situation justifying this. Perhaps an explanation would he found in 
the persistent reduction of the real bounty. What the bounty is for different 
typos of wagons in December 1925 has not been stated by the Railway Board 
notwithstanding the recommendation of the Tariff Board and in spite of a 
specific request to this effect having been made by the Indian Engineering 
Association (No. 35-S., dated 20th March 1926 from the Railway Board to the. 
Indian Engineering Association). It would be instructive to make a parallel 
table of prices paid for these two types to manufacturers in the United King¬ 
dom for the last few years and of the prices paid to the Indian manufacturer. 
W 7 hile as far as we can see the variation in the British price in sterling has not 
been considerable at any time, the fall in the rupee price paid to the Indian 
manufacturer, ns will be seen from the above, has been phenomenal. 

(18) That there should have been such a fall with the bounty system, how¬ 
ever imperfect it may be, proves conclusively that the industry would have 
been wiped out without the bounty. It also proves that the provision on paper 
of a bounty does not necessarily mean that the Indian manufacturer receives 
all that he should. In our case the lower ([notation in January 1925 was with 
n desire, not to he left out without anv orders on our books and we shall be 
very glad if the Tariff Board would ascertain whether in the price tendered 
by another firm in Novornber 1925 for A-2 wagons of Rs. 3,470 and for 0-2 
tvagons of Rs. 3,110, tho same motives were not in operation. W'o frankly 
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stated in our previous statement that our quotation was based on ascertained 
English prices, but it would be found that we were not alone amongst the 
Indian* manufacturers, who hased their quotation on such information as they 
had from the United Kingdom. This search for information from the other 
end is bound to go on unless the Government earmarked four thousand wagonB 
as suggested by the wagon trade on the occasion of the previous enquiry for 
being placed in India under Indian conditions only. We suggest that surplus 
orders for wagons should ho placed abroad, if there are no changes in the 
system of calling tenders as at present, only after the books of the Indian 
manufacturers are full. We are not certain that the complications of the 
bounty system may not grow hereafter. An enterprising engineering firm may 
seize an opportunity of a slight slackening in their own trade to turn then- 
hand to wagon. The Tariff Board themselves referred to the case of a Karachi 
firm, which quoted for wagons actually below the lowest price quoted from the- 
United Kingdom. The bounty system as administered at present would 
topple down like a house of cards in such a case in spite of the fact that the 
local manufacturer may havo achieved a remarkable degree of efficiency and 
organization. Further, now that underframes and wagons have been put on 
the same basis with discretion to the Railway Department to shift the bounty 
from the one to tile other firms making both underfrarnes and wagons aro 
likely whenever they have secured a satisfactory order for one or the other to 
under-quote their rivals at the time of the next tender. This lower quotation- 
can be ns on a previous occasion with reference to a very small number of a 
particular type, thus forcing the hands of the Railway Board to fix the bounty 
on that particular type from this lower figure. 

(10) A further weakness of the bounty -system as administered at present, 
resulting in unfairness is indicated below. In tho tenders submitted' on the 
13th of January 1925 wo had quoted for 215 A-2 wagons and 125 0-2 wagons,, 
in both of which our quotation was the lowest. The Railway Board had in 
their hands orders for 480 A-2 wagons and 425 C-2 wagons. They decided to 
place with us an order for 480 A-2 wagons at our quotation. We would have 
very much preferred the order for 425 C-2 wagons at our quotation. We have 
read carofuily the reasons given by the Railway Board in the Railway Ad¬ 
ministration Report of the period ending March 31st. 1025, for their action, 
but these reasons are not convincing. 


— 

Type. 

No 

Price. 



8nm 
of 1 
bounty. 

PERCENTAGE OF 
BOUNTY, 

Total 

turnover. 

liomitv 

per 

wagon. 

On 

gross 

turn¬ 

over. 

Actual. 

As it 
should 
be. 

. 




Rs. 

Rb. 

Rs. 

i 

Ke 




PeniiiHiilar 

A-2 

480 

3,898 

1S,71,O40 

475 

2,28,000 

. 12T 

434 

53-7 

I. S. W. Co. Ltd. 

C-2 

425 

3,800 

16,15,000 

700 

2,97.500 

18 4 

56 6 

46-3 


(20) It is noteworthy that the prices, at which the order was placed for 
C-2 wagons with the other firm, was not a tendered price by them, but was 
the result of negotiations, to which we were also open. We think the total 
amount of bounty, viz., Rs. 5,25,500, should have been distributed between 
these two firms on the basis of turnover, in which case we would have received 
as our share Rs. 2,82,193-8-0, i.c., 53-7 per cent, of the bounty, instead of 
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which the amount actually assigned to ns was IIs. 2,28,000, i.c., 43-4 per cent. 
Why this was not done we do not know. In bringing out this fact we have 
no desire to complain against the Kailway Board, to whom we arc grateful 
for at least placing this order with us as without that order our Works would 
have been at a standstill to-day. But we. must point out the inherent defect 
of a system, which, administered by fair-minded men with best intentions 
■can lead to assistance being given even to the two firms engaged exclusively 
in the wagon trade at the time of settling the same tender on a scale so widely 
•divergent from one another. Our complaint is not that orders, which would 
have come to us by being the lowest tenderer, were being given elsewhere, 
hut that the bountyj to which we were entitled, was diverted elsewhere without 
an option being giveti to us for deciding which of the two orders we preferred. 
Had such an option been given, it is possible that we would have preferred 
the C-2 type wagons at Rs. 3,H()0 to the A-2 wagons at Rs. 3,898. The difference 
between these two types in the. final price, at which orders were placed in 
December 1925, was Rs. 860. The enormous amount of difficulty that we have 
experienced since with regard to the sheets delivered by the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company, Limited, would also have made this order for C-2 wagons 
much more acceptable to us. There was no reason to suppose that C-2 wagons 
could not be produced at a price lower than Rs. 3,800. In judging this, it 
should he noted that the reduction in price secured by the Railway Board a 
few months later was Rs. 690 per wagon for ('-2 type as against only Rs. 428 
for A-2 typo, which shows that they could have been so produced. Nor was 
the need of this Company for bounty less. On the contrary as an older estab¬ 
lished wagon Company, the other firm was in a much stronger position and if 
it came to a question of comparison, it would do with less assistance than 
the Peninsular which had just started operations. We have no desire to say 
that all this was deliberate, on the part of anybody, hut we think that a system, 
which cannot be administered without such things occurring, should be more 
closely examined, and should we find that on several occasions hereafter the 
scales have weighed against us in this way, it should give us a very legitimate, 
cause for complaint. AVe think it would he safer for the Railway Board and for 
■everybody concerned if a tariff was put in oil wagons imported into India and if 
tenders were then called not separately as hitherto, hut in rupees for delivery 
in India. All firms outside from India, whether from l’. K. or elsewhere, 
would then add to their filial price full market rates for charges for bringing 
material into India including the full duty. 

(21) A fear has been expressed that tariffs might produce vested interests. 
But in a policy of discriminating protection recommended alter expert en¬ 
quiry by the Tariff Board, such tears must be faced. We think that the, 
danger of vested interests as well as other undesirable features connected with 
protection is much greater in bounties than in tariffs. With the imposition 
of a duty at one stroke, all procedure would be simplified and there would be 
no roomeither for negotiations or for discretion. I'.very one would be nubject 
alike to the same conditions and the policy of protection would have a better 
chance of being fairly judged than at present villi numerous complications, 
most of which have been indicated above. While bounties have enabled those 
firms, who were already in the field as the result of the. general avowals by 
the Railway Board in their communique,..dated* 1st, March 1918, to make a 
greater effort and secure a systematic output , the -fact* fjjat- three years of the 
grant of bounties have not brought, in additional capital-in/be field or attracted 
those who arc supplying the Indian market hitherto from other centres to 
settle in India, shows that for one-re,asm} pr the other, there has not been 
induced in the mind of the investor I hut'degree of confidence which would 
secure this result. 

(22) The proper adimmstrattMu of the bounty system in future should be 
on the percentage of value rather than a fikpd sum, and we, suggest that if it 
is going to be a percentage, the substitution of a tariff would be better, 
simpler and more satisfactory to everybody concerned. We, would, therefore, 
suggest a protective tariff and we would put this tariff at 33^ per cent. This 
might he undoubtedly higher than the protection hitherto granted, but its 
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effects would be certain and if it results in other wagon firms being established 
in India or existing works being extended, then by standardized production 
and internal competition the actual burden borne by the purchaser of railway 
wagons would go on automatically diminishing till it disappears. 

(23) We, therefore, suggest : — 

(a) that a duty should he levied on imported wagons and it should be 

at the rate of 3.3i per cent. 

( b ) that refund should be given to the wagon manufacturer of any duty 

charged either on the present scale or on the newly proposed scale 
on all imported items required for wagon building, which are 
not being manufactured in India to the required standard to the 
satisfaction of the Indian Stores Department, 

(c) that tenders for Government railways should be called in India in 

rupees for delivery in India, 

(d) that four thousand wagons should be earmarked for manufacture 

in India and orders should be placed abroad only after the local 
manufacturers have their books full, 

(e) that if the bounty system is continued, its administration should be 

simplified, greater publicity should he given to the decisions of 
the Railway Board and at the time of the call for tenders the 
amount of bounty, which will be attached per wagon to the total 
quantity of wagons placed in India, should be declared, and the 
amount of bounty should vary for each type only according to 
value of type. 

(/) that since the bounty is in the very nature of it a gift recommended 
after careful examination on national grounds, it should not he 
curtailed merely because one of the firms tendering is frightened 
through motives of self-preservation into quoting very low. The 
bounty recommended by the Tariff Board should not be treated as 
a maximum to be worked down but should be a minimum to be 
adhered to, 

(tj) that if the Tariff Board is satisfied that t.lie maximum fall of prices 
in wagons has been already achieved, some sort of scheduled com¬ 
posite prices should be fixed for a number of years leaving to the 
manufacturer the residual benefits or otherwise from bis acti¬ 
vities. 
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'(4) Letter from the Peninsular Locomotive Company, Limited, dated the 19th 

May 1926. 

We beg to invite reference to your telegram No. 237, dated 12th instant. 
In this connection we beg to give below the prices paid by us as desired by 
you: — 


1. Cast stcol axle boxes to I. It. C. A. 
specification with bronze bear¬ 
ings, etc., Complete journals 
10" x5", to drawing No. 16 and 
17, each ..... 

Price 

Its. A. P. 


41 12 3 

c.i.f. Calcutta. 

2. Solebar stiffening brackets, each 

3. Drake blocks and cylinder carrier 

3 7 0 

f.o.r. Tatanagar. 

packing blocks, per cwt. 

7 12 0 

(Prom Calmoni Engineer¬ 
ing Company.) 


Tlio prices for the last item, which are now being paid, are Its. 5-8-0 and 
Sts. 7-0-0 per cwt. respectively, the latter having the necessary holes drilled. 

Please let us know if there is any other item of information that you 
■desire. 
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i(5 ) Letter from the. Peninsitlar Locomotive Company, Limited, dated 20th 
May 1936, giving replies to questionnaire regarding wagons and loco- 
mo lines. 

We beg to acknowledge your questionnaire for wagon-cum-locomotive build¬ 
ers on the matter of steel castings and spring steel. 

(1) A list of steel eastings going into 2-8-0 type of locomotive and tender is 
.appended herewith. Messrs. ITukumelrand Electric Steel AVorks have written 
to ns that they have made various locomotive parts for the North Western 
Railway, East Indian Railway, Great Indian Peninsula, Darjeeling-Hiuiulayan 
Railway, Eastern Rengal Railway and Bengal Nagpur Railway. AVe were 
also informed that some of these railways had decided thereafter not to order 
these parts out from England. A\ 7 e are looking forward to considerable eo- 
■operation with them in future for steel castings going into locomotives. 

(2) AVe have not in our hands the drawings of all types of locomotives used 
by Indian railways. AA’hen they emanate from different manufacturers, there 
.are usually small details of design which vary. AVe think that the castings, 
which will he most likely useful in more than one type, would he those affect¬ 
ing the tender. Also where Driving, Leading and Training Wheels are of the 
same diameter the wheel centres in most cases will be interchangeable, and if 
the wheel centres are interchangeable the horn blocks and axle boxes would also 
be. AVe would refer the Tariff Board to the several reports of the I. R. C. A. 
‘Committee on standardization, which, we presume, would contain useful in¬ 
formation on the subject. Unfortunately we have not ourselves got any of 
these reports, which are'kept- confidential. 

18) (a) We do not know whether there is any inherent difficulty in the 
process of manufacture or in obtaining raw material, which would prevent 
the economic production of steel castings in India. AA’e understand that 
steel castings have been made by the Bombay, Baroda and Central Tndia in 
Bombay and by the East Indian Railway at damalpur for many years. 
A\ ; het,her this production was economic or not it is for the Tariff Roard to 
ascertain by getting castings from these places. 

(h) AA’e are not aware that springs steel is manufactured in India. 

(4) The total weight of steel castings in the 2-8-0 locomotive and tender is 
Ifi’Oo tons. The steel springs on the locomotive are Main Bearing Springs 
(laminated), Tender Bearing Springs (laminated), Helical Springs for Draw 
‘Gear, etc. The total weight of springs on the 2-8-0 type locomotive and 
tender is 2'84 tons. 

to) and (6) We cannot give you any particulars of steel castings or spring 
steel used by us since 1922-20 as we have not been successful in our efforts to 
secure locomotive orders from the Railway Board and the locomotive section 
of rids Company's works has been at a standstill since. 

(7) (a) AA'e have put the capacity of our works for the manufacture of 
locomotives at two hundred. But in practice for the next year or two we 
•do not expect to average more than one hundred locomotives a year. It will 
not , therefore, pay us to put down a steel casting plant at our works. 

(b) AA’e are unable to give the information. 

(8) In our wagon section we purchased from the Hukumchand Electric 
Steel Works solebar stiffening brackets, which are duly passed by the inspect¬ 
ing staff and accepted by the railways. AA o have no reason to Complain of 
the quality. 

(9) With this firm, apart from placing orders for solebar stiffening brackets, 
we made enquiries about axle-boxes, but found that the quotation for axle- 
boxes was very far out. The price quoted by them was Rs. 30 f.o.r. Calcutta 
whereas the price that, we actually paid was Rs. 41-12-3 e.i.f. Calcutta for the 
finished article, i.e., axle-boxes with bronze bearing, etc., complete. We had 
to place the initial orders in a great hurry and were not in a position to 
spend any time in negotiations. 

The other reason was that this firm had not manufactured axle-boxes for 
any other wagon manufacturer and as we were new in the field of wagon 
VOl.. IV. B 
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building, we did not want to take the risk. Also they desired to give only" 
tho unfinished casting whereas tho English manufacturer of axle-boxes offered 
axle-boxes with bronze bearings, etc., complete. The following extracts from 
the letter of our agent in London would be read with interest: — 

“ As regards axle-boxes the Hukumchand Eloctric Steel Company quote 
Its. 120 per sot of four for machined castings but without brasses 
and accessories; this at Is. 6 d. per rupee works out at £9 while 
similarly finished boxes can be supplied from here for about 
£6-10-0 per set of four.” 


Enclosure. 

Schedule of steel castings on 2-8-0 type locomotive, and tender. 
1 Fire Door. 

1 Frame Hind Drag Casting. 

1 Frame Stretcher (Leading and Inter). 

1 Frame Stretcher (Inter). 

8 Horn Plate Clips. 

1 Frame Stretcher (Front of Firebox). 

2 Slide Bar Brackets. 

4 Platform Supports. 

2 Piston Body. 

2 R. TT. and 2 L. H. Reversing Link Carriers. 

2 Wheel Centres (Driving). 

4 Wheel Centres (Leading and Trailing). 

2 Wheel Centres (Intermediate). 

6 Axle-boxes (2 L. 2 L). and 2 T.). 

2 R. H. and L. H. Hornblocks. 

8 Axle-box Guides. 

2 Spring Beam Carriers. 

2 Spring Beam Carriers. 

6 Brackets for Springs. 

1 Cross Stretcher between Frames of Truck. 

2 Bogie Wheel Centres. 

1 Pony Truck Axle-box. 

1 Pivot of Radial Arm (Pony Truck). 

1 Front Drag Box Casting. 

<5 Tender Wheel Centres. 

4 Tank Supports. 

4 Fuel Pack Supports. 

1 Drawhook Guide. 
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(6) Letter from the Peninsular Locomotive Company , Limited, dated the. 6th 

July 1926. 

lie. Wagon costs. 

Referring to your letter No. 293, dated 25th May 1926, we beg to send you 
herewith a statement of cost of wagons in the form desired by you. giving the 
Works cost of materials, cost above materials and the overhead charges sepa¬ 
rately per wagon. 

Wo are sorry we are not ablo to give information of any previous years as 
this is the first year of the Company’s output. 

The total cost as on tho 39th April 1926 per wagon appears to bo heavy, 
probably because some of the items, whose life would be extended over a longer 
period, havo been included in the twelve months ending 30th April 1926, 
There is reason to believe that under the heading of bolting and tools this has 
occurred. 

The orders for some of the materials were placed in the first instance in 
a great hurry as early delivery had been promised by us. But the delay in 
completing the erection of the Works from where it was left when negotiations 
broke off with the Railway Board in 1922 prevented tho actual output of 
wagons at the date expected. In ordor, however, to start tho work, such 
work as was possible was undertaken by the Works Manager and on this 
work naturally tho incidence of all charges, both of tho Works and outside, 
was heavy. 

.A more correct appreciation of the situation would be found from the 
second column, which represents the costs as they aro expected to bo in the 
future. This is, however, on tho basis that tho Works would produce One 
thousand wagons. It may be noted that the maximum production per month 
so far has not exceeded seventy-two, i.e.. eight hundred and sixty-four 
wagons per year. If the output be, therefore, taken to be a thousand wagons 
per year some of tho charges would have to be raised by fifteen per cent. 

Until the locomotive policy of the Government is more definitely fixed, it 
has been necessary to reckon depreciation and other charges on the wagon 
output alone. When this policy is fixed, it is quite possible that the block 
account of tho Company may have a more direct relation to tho total output 
in valuo and the incidence of depreciation and other oharges would bo lower. 

Any explanations that you dosire in this connection we shall be very glad 
to send. 

- In conclusion we have to request that these figures may be treated as Con¬ 
fidential. They have been made available to the Tariff Board for what they 
are worth because of our desire to place all that we are asked to place before 
them to help the enquiry. 
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Enclosure. 


Actual up to 
30th April 
1020. 


I. Work* (,'cst. 

I. Materials— 

Incliuu steei- 

Plates, lieets, Channels; Flats, .Billets, etc., 
supplied by Tata Tron and Steel Company, 
Limited . ..... 

Imported Continental Steel 
Castings— 

Indian— 

Brahe Blocks and Cylinder Carrier Packing 
Blocks (cast, iron) supplied by Calmoni En¬ 
gineering Company 

Cast Steel Solebav Stiffening Brackets sup¬ 
plied by llukumcband Electric Steel Works 

Fittings— 

Trimmings, etc , supplied by Sub-Contractor, 
ready for fitting to wagons 

Materials purehased outside India 

Items marked “ X ” received only lor the first 
100 wagon sets, the balance being made at 
Tatanagar . ... 

Other Materials— 

Paints and Linseed Oil 


1,010 3 5 


‘.i 14 


15 0 0 


1,170 2 3 


370 10 K 


21 12 0 

18 12 0 


As it should 
be in 
future. 


Its. A. 1 >. Pis. a. r. 


000 0 0 


0 11 3 


i r> o o 


205 0 0 
079 0 0 


21 12 0 
48 12 0 


. 2,928 3 10 2,329 6 3 


2. Cost above Materials— 

Power including fuel. Belting, Tools, 
Works and Expenses . . 

Machinery Repairs . 

Water 
Land . 

Lighting 

M otor Car .... 

Local Charges .... 

Supervision— 

Euiopean .... 

Labour . . ... 


Sundry 

. . 510 7 2 153 15 9 

• •'l 

■ }■ 331 0 0 04 0 0 

' i 

\ 

. J 

. . 203 0 0 84 0 0 

. . 411 8 0 365 0 O 


Totai Works Cost 


. 4,474 3 0 3,026 6 O 
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Actual up to 
:-Oth April 
1926. 

lis. A. f. 

11. Overhead Ch'irge* — 

Depreciation ...... 42- 0 0 

Interest .... • *’22 0 0 


Head Office Charges— 

Auditor’s Fees . . • . • ■ 'l 

Stationery .... • 

Post and Telegrams . . 

Banker’s Charges ... 

Travelling Expenses . . • ■ 202 0 U 

Direction ..... 

Office accounts, estimate, etc. 

Sundry expenses ..... 

Insurance 

Graxd Total . 6,720 3 0 


As it should 
he in 
future. 

Rs. K. y. 

121 0 0 
150 o a 


86 0 O 


3,383 6 0 
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(7) Letter from the. Peninsular Locomotive, Company, Limited, dated the 7th 

July 1926. 

Furthor to our letter, dated 25th May 1926, we hog to send you herewith 
a list of steel eastings required for locomotives, locomotive tender and bogie 
carriage underframos. We also Rend full list of weights of spring steel re¬ 
quired for 2-6-4 superheater tank engine, locomotive tenders and bogie car¬ 
riage underframes as well as four-wheel covered goods wagons. Wo trust 
these will be useful to the Board. 

We give below, detailed lists of steel castings with their respective weights 
for typical locomotives, carriages and wagons. 


(a) Steel castings for a 2-6-4 superheated tank engine, 5' 6" gauge. 



T. 

C. 

Q. 

Lb 

2 Driving Wheel Centres . 

1 

11 

2 

5 

4 Leaving and Trailing Wheel Centres 

2 

12 

3 

0 

6 Bogie Wheel Centres . 

1 

11 

0 

11 


6 

15 

1 

16 


Locomotive general castings having 

wearing surfaces. 




T. 

c. 

Q. 

Lb 

1 Inside Motion Stretcher . 


0 

8 

l 

17 

2 Bogie Axle-box Guides 


0 

1 

2 

6 

2 Bogie Axle-box Guides 


0 

1 

2 

6 

2 Bogie Axlo-box Guides 


0 

1 

1 

23 

2 Bogie Axle-box Guides 


0 

1 

1 

23 

1 Radial Axle-box 


0 

8 

1 

17 

4 Bogie Axle-boxes 


0 

4 

2 

14 

1 Drawbar Guido 


0 

0 

1 

15 

1 Bogie Centre Casting 


0 

4 

2 

15 

2 Bogie Frame Stretchers . 


0 

9 

3 

9 

1 Radial Side Spring Bracket 


0 

0 

2 

6 

1 Radial Side Spring Guide 


0 

0 

2 

3 

2 Axle-box Guides, L. & D. 


1 o 

11 

0 

0 

2 Axle-box Guides, L. & D. 






1 Axle-box Guides, T. . 


\ 0 

1 

3 

25 

1 Axlt-box Guides, T. . 


.) 




1 Axle-box Guides, T. . 


* T o 

1 

3 

13 

1 Axle-box Guides, T. . 


. j 




6 Coupled Axle-boxes . 


0 

11 

3 

15 



3 

10 

0 

0 
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2. Locomotive general castings without ivearing surfaces. 



T. 

c. 

Q. 

Lb. 

1 Firedoor Deflector .... 

0 

0 

1 

4 

1 Firedoor Handle .... 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1 Frame Stay Front of Firebox 

0 

4 

0 

21 

4 Piston Valve Heads .... 

0 

0 

3 

4 

12 Coupled Spring Link Brackets 

0 

2 

2 

21 

fi Axle-box Guide Clips 

0 

2 

1 

20 


0 

10 

1 

23 

Total weight of steel castings for (one 




engine). 

9 

15 

3 

11 

Steel castings for 5' 6" gauge locomotive tender 

having wearing 

sur 


T. 

c. 

Q. 

Lb. 

1 Drawbar Guide .... 

0 

0 

0 

25 

2 Drawbar Washers .... 

0 

0 

0 

25 

1 Drawbar Front Distance Piece 

0 

0 

1 

26 

2 Intermediate Buffer Guides 

0 

0 

1 

8 

Steel castings without wearing 

surface. 




m 

X. 

c. 

Q. 

Lb. 

1 Front Drag Casting 

0 

16 

0 

27 

4 Fuel Drag Plate Stays 

0 

1 

2 

21 

6 Wheel Centres .... 

1 

12 

1 

25 

Total 

. _ 2 

11 

l 

25 


3. Steel castings for bogie carriage underframes, 10’ 0 0 wheel base of bogie 
Castings with wearing surfaces. 

T C. Q. Lb. 


4 Underframe Radial Castings . 

4 Bogie Radial Castings 
2 Undorframe Pivot Castings . 

2 Bogie Pivot Castings 
4 Bolster Top Spring Bearings . 

4 Bolster Bottom Spring Bearings 
4 Bolster End Spring Boarings . 

8 Rubbing Blocks 
8 Axle-boxes .... 


0 1 0 24 
0 1 0 24 
0 1 2 22 
0 116 
0 2 14 
0 2 0 0 
0 10 0 
0 2 17 
0 6 C 0 
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Castings without wearing surfaces. 

T. C. 

4 Roister Danger Guide Brackets . .02 

16 Bearing Spring Brackets ... 0 2 

4 Queen Posts ...... 0 2 


Q. Lb. 
1 0 
0 0 
0 0 


Total . 15 13 


Steel Castings for 4-wheel covered goods wagons, 5’ 6" gauge. 

T. C. Q. Lb. 

4 Axle-boxes (eastings with wearing surfaces) 0 2 2 4- 

You will notice that we omit from our" list of castings for the carriages 
and wagons the items, buffers and wheel centres, as the former are usually now 
solid forged of weldless steel and the wheel centres are supplied by the Indian 
Railways themselves as separate indents, distinct from the contracts for 
carriages and wagons. 


4. Detailed list id Spring Steel required for the construction of a 2-6-4 super¬ 
heated Tank Engine, 6’ 6" gauge. 

T. C. Q. Lb. 

0 2 3 24 

0 0 18 
0 15 3 22 

0 7 3 24 

0 0 1 20 

0 0 0 8 

0.00 } 

0 0 3 2 

1 1 3 J2 

0 0 0 14 

0 0 0 } 

0 0 0 } 

0 0 0 } 

0 0 0 18 


1 10 2 14 


2 Radial Leading Springs . 

2 Radial Check Springs . . . . 

6 Coupled Wheel Bearing Springs . 

2 Trailing Bogie Bearing Springs 
2 Trailing Bogie Side Cheek Springs 
2 Brake Cheek Springs . 

1 Cab Seat Spring. 

2 Volute Draw Springs . 

4 Volute Buffer Springs . 

2 Safety Valve Springs . 

2 Whistle Springs . 

4 Cylinder Relief Springs . . . . 

Ashpan and Smokebox Door Clamp 

Springs . 

4 Buffer Recoil Springs . 

Total 


Detailed list of Spring Steel required for the construction of the Loco. 
Tender for 5' 6" gauge engines. 

T. C. Q. Lb. 

6 Bearing Springs . . . . . 0 10 1 22 

1 Intermediate Draw Spring . 0 13 4 


0 12 0 26 


Total 
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Del ailed list of Spring Steel required for the construction of a Bogie 
Carriage Under fra m e. 



T. 

C. 

Q 

Lb. 

8 Bearing Springs .... 

0 

17 

0 

0 

8 Draw and Buffing Springs (strong) 

0 

2 

2 

24 

4 Buffer Springs (weak) 

0 

1 

1 

3 

4 Buffer Recoil Springs 

0 

0 

0 

18 

4 Bolster Springs .... 

1 

1 

2 

8 

3 Bolster Springs .... 

0 

2 

2 

6 

10 Auxiliary Bearing Springs 

0 

1 

3 

24 

4 Safety Chain Springs 

0 

0 

1 . 

8 

8 Bolster End Check Springs 

0 

0 

0 

22 

Totat. 

1 

7 

3 

1 


Detailed list of Spring Steel required for the construction of one i-whe.tl 
covered goods wagon, 5' 0" gauge. 

T. C. Q Lb. 

0 7 2 8 

0 4 0 8 

0 0 0 18 

0 0 18 

0 0 o 16 

101AT. . 0 12 1 2 


AH the above ouantitics and weights are per Vehicle Set and we trust will 
give you the required information on the subject. 


4 Bearing Springs 
12 Draw and Buffing Springs 
4 Buffer Recoil Springs 
4 Safety Chain Springs 
2 .Door Arrester Springs 
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<8) Letter from the Peninsular Locomotive Company, Limited, dated the, 20th 

July 1926. 

Farther to our letter, dated 8th instant, we bog to send you herewith a 
copy of a preliminary report prepared for us by Mr. R. Wright in his capa¬ 
city as Consulting Engineer. We are sending this to you as we have received 
it, but wo may say that Mr. Wright has not been at the Works for over two 
years and that, he saw the Works where the eroction was left off in 1922 with 
buildings incomplete and part of the machinery lying in the United Kingdom 
unshipped and some of it in cases unopened. 

We have asked him to finish this report after full inspection of the Works 
as they aro now, but, as that would involve delay in sending these papers to 
you, he has sent, this preliminary report from Simla and will probably submit 
a supplementary note, which we shall make available to you. 

Mr. Wright has also undertaken to be present at the time of the enquiry in 
order to further explain any points arising out, of the memorandum submitted 
by the Company or the report, which he has prepared for us. 

The particulars, which we were going to reooive from London, have been 
made available to Mr. Wright and have been already embodied by him in 
paragraph 21. 

We shall he obliged if you will now fix a date for oral examination con¬ 
venient to the Board. 


Enclosure. 

Simla, the 17th July 1926. 
To 

The Peninsular Locomotive Company. 

Bombay. 

Gbntlemrn, 

In response to your request that I should examine the possibilities of 
locomotive construction in Tndia and give you my opinion as to the prospects 
of your Company being able to start such an industry in your Works at 
Tatanagar, with any hope of eventual commercial succoss, and further as to 
what measure of temporary assistance it would bo necessary to secure from 
the Government of Tndia to tido over the difficult years immediately following 
tho actual commencement of locomotive construction, I have carefully studied 
the problem from the point at which it was left when the Tariff Board issued 
their second report in March 1924, and have also had an opportunity during 
tho last four years of gaining an intimate knowledge of the actual conditions 
in tho Railway Workshops and industrial centres of India. 

2. T might remark that my whole life has been connected with the manu¬ 
facture and working cf locomotives, from tho time when I served my appren¬ 
ticeship in the English works of Messrs. Beyer Peacock and Company of 
Manchester, tho well-known locomotive builders, and afterwards in periods of 
employment in the workshops of the Grant Trunk Railway of Canada, the 
drawing office of the Vulcan Locomotive WorkB at Newton-1 e-Willows, Lanca¬ 
shire, for nearly nine years as an officer in the Locomotive and Carriage 
Departments of the Indian State Railways, and finally 20 years of active 
Locomotive manufacture with the old established firm of Nasmyth 'Wilson 
and Company, Patricroft, having been a Joint Managing Director of this 
Company for Bevoral years prior to my recent retirement in order to take up 
private practice as a Consulting Engineer, 
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3. There is not the slightest doubt in my mind as to the great possibilities 
of successful locomotive manufacture in this country, and as a matter of fact 
locomotives have been constructed on a small scale in the Ajmer Workshops 
of Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway for more than 25 years and 
most of the component parts are being daily turned out with mechanical 
success from the various railway workshops all over India. 

4. Tho Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway claim and have done 
for many years that the cost of locomotive buiMing at their Ajmer Works is 
considerably less than the rates at which they would otherwise have to pay 
for imported locomotives and tenders, and the fact that they have for so 
many years continued the practice, and developed their shops until they 
can this year and for the next lew years commence a programme of 25 new 
loeomotivos per annum shews that they have the courage of their conviotions. 

5. Sir Vincent Raven in his recent report of the State Railways Workshops 
Committee, states that the Railway Workshops “ manufacture all their re¬ 
quirements ” of locomotive parts for purposes of repair and renewal, and 
recommends the continuance of such procedure, as he is of opinion that such 
work can he done at rates which arc less than it would cost tho Government 
to purchase from outside sources. 

6. To a business man, with a mind trained on commercial mechanical lines, 
both these opinions appear equally fallacious, on the point of cost, although 
from questions of convenience there are no doubt many advantages to be 
obtained by such procedure. But the entire absence of any system of real 
costing in the Railway workshops of India, evidence of which is fully con¬ 
tained in Sir Vincent Raven’s report, indicates in a marked degroo that no 
Railway in India has the slightest idea that what the various products of 
their workshops really do cost them, nor have they any data as to their actual 
overhead charges or on-costs of such workshops, without which no costs of 
production can possibly be of any value. 

7. We can, however, draw tho sound conclusion, from what is actually 
produced in the Railway Workshops of India, that tho manufacture of loco¬ 
motives is a possible and feasible project in this country and that thcro does 
exist in India all the elements from which a successful locomotive manufactur¬ 
ing industry can bo built up. In fact the labour element is here and in 
abundance, and is quite capable of being trained for the work, and in addi¬ 
tion there exists now a reasonable supply of fully trained labour in all those 
branches of the engineering trades from which the nucleus of an industry such 
as you have in mind can be evolved. 

8. All that is required is the supervising staff and the organisation of your 
Works at Tatanagar on sound commercial lines for the very specialized trade 
of locomotive construction. 

9. As regards the raw materials, i.e., materials which are raw to the loco¬ 
motive trade but finished products of some other industry, these exist in 
India to a very considerable extent, -but such items as it would be necessary to 
import from overseas, may be briefly listed as follows: — 

(a) Stool Boiler Plates.—Under the specification to which locomotives 

for tho Government of Tndia are constructed, Acid Steel plates 
must bo used for the boilers. Many countries use a boiler plate 
of hasic steel, so that if this requirement were modified by the 
Consulting Engineers, it might be possible at some later date 
to obtain such basic steel plates in India. For the present how¬ 
ever, all boiler plates must be obtained from overseas. 

(b) Copper firebox plates and rods. 

(c) Boiler tubes, either steel, copper or hrass, 

(fi) Tyres. 

(e) Axles. ■ 

(/) Certain classes of steel blooms and slabs and rolled bars. 

(g) Various small fittings of a specialized character. 
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10. Tho locomotive with its tender consists of 7 main parts. 

A. The Boiler or steam producer. 

B. The Engine which provides the motive power. 

C. The Frame or chassis, which carries the boiler and also lias the 

engine attached to it, 

D. The Wheels which enable the locomotive to move on receiving their 

impetus from the engine. 

E. The Cab with its operating mechanisms. 

F. The Tender which is simply a wagon attached to the locomotive to 

carry its store of fuel and water. 

G. Sundry Items connecting all these various parts hut chiefly consist¬ 

ing of piping of various kinds. 

11. Taking these items seriatim let us examine which parts can ho made 
in India, and how much material it will he necessary to import. 

A. It would in the early stages be advisable to import the boiler com¬ 

plete, with all its fittings, tubes. Superheater elements and 
header, including the safety valves. When the projected boiler 
shop at your Works is constructed, it would only be necessary to 
import the acid steel plates, but us the boilershop is a self-con¬ 
tained unit, it might be as well to leave this department out in 
the initial stages and to build and equip it when the plant you 
already have built is in full working order. Yon can however, 
with your present plant, and with Indian material, supply the 
steel clothing sheets with which the boiler is covered, as well as 
the ashpan. firebars and their actuating gears. 

B. The cylinders of east iron, and the motion work of stool with their 

gunmetal hearing, can ail be manufactured in India. The only 
import here being certain qualities of steel blooms from which 
the motion parts ivould ho forged. 

(3. The frame of steel plates, held together with cast steel stretchers, 
and provided with axleho.ves and axlehox slides, etc., can all he 
manufactured in India from material produced in the country. 
Only the hearing springs and vacuum brake details would need 
to come from overseas. 

D. Although the east steel wheel centres could he made in. India, the 

special steel tyres and axles would have to he imported, so that 
at the commencement T should recommend that wheels and axle- 
hoxes came out. finished complete, as in the case of wagon 
construction in India. 

E. The cab would he manufactured here from local material, hut the 

bulk of the small fittings contained therein would be more cheaply 
and expeditiously purchased from various makers overseas who 
specialise in such items, as is usually done by locomotive builders 
ovorsoas. 

F. Tho tender could be manufactured here complete, from local material 

oxcopt for the wheels and axles and vacuum brake fittings. 

G. These consist chiefly of steel, copper and rubber piping, all of which 

would be obtained from overseas. 

12. The prasent is an opportune moment to commence locomotive manufac¬ 
ture in this country, as the Railway Board have decided to adopt Standard 
Locomotives as recommended by the Locomotive Standards Committee, and to 
refuse to sanction tho purchase of locomotive by any of the Indian Railway* 
over whom they have control, unless they conform in every detail to the 
approved designs. 
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The standard locomotives selected are as follows: — 


Axle Load. 
12'5 tons 5' 0" gauge 

1 

4-0-2 t 3 ’pe Branch cvls. 

17x 26" 

Type 

XA 

17- 

•> 

4-6-2 ., 

Light ,. 

22?"x 26" 

XU 

Ifi-o 

3 

4-6-2 „ 

H eavy ,, 

23" x 28" 

xc 

17- 

1 

— ■ ’ — ,, 

Light 

22V'X 28’ 

XD 

22-5 

5 

2-8-2 „ 

Heavy „ 

23 V'X 28" 

XE 

10 3 etre Gauge 

1 

4-6 2 .. 

Light ,. 

15" x 2 1 " 

YB 

1 2 

.) 

-4-6-2 „ 

Heavy 

1.7" x 24" 

YC 

10 

3 

2-8-2 ., 

Light 

i 6x 24" 

VI) 


These 8 types of locomotives comprise ail the entities which will bo 
permitted to he purchased for S' 6" and metre gauge railways of India for 
the future except with the Kail way Board’s permission for engines of any 
particular special type such as perhaps Mallet or Garret locomotives for 
ex peri meat a I pur poses. 

As the drawings are not available for these 8 types in India at the moment, 
it is difficult to consider their design in detail if not impossible. 

The writer has, however, been connected with design, construction ana 
tests, of two types of metre gauge locomotives which conform very closely to 
the No. 3 metre gauge standard, or 2-8-2 Light Mikado type, and can there¬ 
fore give the figures for the, weights of material used in their construction, 
and costs of production very closely. 

As moreover this particular design, would, on account of its light weight 
(when compared with the heavier o' 0" gauge locomotive*! form a very suitable 
class of locomotive for your new works to commence operations on, I will take 
it as an example and to proceed to analyse the material used in its construc¬ 
tion. 

13. Approximately at the present moment the actual cost of such a loco¬ 
motive in any of the, British Locomotive Works would he as follows: — 


:C s. d. 


Materials for 1 engine and tender . 

2,640 

0 

0 

33% 

Wages directly booked to the Job . 

1,530 

0 

0 

20% 

On-costs at 100 per cent, oil direct 
wages < 

2,4-18 

0 

0 

31% 

Total Works cost 

6.618 

0 

0 


Profit at 10 per cent. 

661 

16 

0 

8% 

Delivery f.o.b. on 68.1 tons 

162 

0 

0 

2% 

Freight and insurance to Tndia 

•108 

4 

0 

6% 

Total cost delivered o.i.f. Tndia 

7,940 

0 

0 

100% 


14 Bilcli would he a reasonable price for such a locomotive, hut unfortun¬ 
ately for the last four years, trade conditions have been such that 1 can state 
with assurance that the profit has been practically unknown ill the locomotive 
trade of Great Britain during this period and makers have, been chiefly 
concerned to ascertain what percentage of their oil-costs they could waive, 
in preference to closing their works together. There is a point where it is 
a better policy to shut up the works. Probably no orders taken during this 
period have covered more than 60 per cent, of the real ou-eost charges. 

Tenders are now being called for in England for all of these new types cf 
Indian locomotives, and 1 should he very surprised if the State Railways paid 
more that £5,400 each for locomotives of this particular type, and probably 
even le6s. 
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But such an offer is no indication that it is at this figure that British 
builders can really supply such an engine. It is simply a freak price due to 
the exceptional conditions of trade now ruling, and that have been ruling for 
four years past. 

The moment trade revives and there is enough work to fill up the various 
overseas locomotive builders, prices will at once jump to their proper level. 

This, howover, is only one of the perils which a new industry in this country 
needs to bo protected against. 

15. T can now proceed to the analysis referred to in paragraph 12. 

This now Standard I. S. R. Metre Gauge Mikado Locomotive and Tender 
Type Yl) on the Metro Gauge list quoted in paragraph 12 will weigh as 
follows : — 

In full working order ready to haul its train. 

Tons. 


Engine ... 67J 

Tonder .. 351 


Total . 931 

Actual weight of engine and tender, empty, i.e., without water or fuel in 


engine or in the tender. 

Engine 




Tons. 
. 51 4 

Tender 

» * 


• 

16 i 




Total 

66* 


But in order to manufacture such a locomotive and tender considerably more 
than this 661 tons of material are used, and the actual weight of raw material 
purchased for the construction of this locomotive and tender may be tabulated 
as follows : • 

.4. The. Hoiler — 

Cwts. 


Steel plates, acid boiler quality 




142 

., ,, for smoke box 




18 

.. ,, for nshpnit 




12 

,, sheets for clothing 




17 

, angles and tees .... 




8 

... rivets . 




9> 

,, tubes, smoke and flue 




39 

., elements, superheater 




16 

,, bar for slingstays and stavings 




244 

bar for fire bars . . . 




4 

,, forgings. 




14 

Yorkshire iron .... 




3* 

Copper firebox plates .... 




35 

Copper rods ...... 




14 

,, rivets ..... 




4! 

,, washers ..... 




3* 

Gunmetal for boiler mountings 




12 

Cast iron for regulator, header and chimney 




15 

,. for firebars rocking grate 




18 


Total . 20.V tons- 
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B. The Engine — 

Cwts. 


Iron castings for cylinders and covers . . . .78 

Forgings direct from hammer.51 

Smithy forgings ... . 6 

Gunmetal.12 

Total . 7$ tons. 


■€?. The Frame — 


Steel frame plates. 



Cwts. 

. 95 

,, plates other than frame . 



. 45 

,, angles, channels and tees 



. 14 

,, rivets. 



8 

Steel castings. 



. 135 

Iron ,, . 



. 62 

Gunmetal . 



. 14 

White metal ...... 



2 

Steel springs (bought overseas) 



. 20 





Total 

19J tons. 

D. The Wheels — 




Cwts. 

Cast steel 

. 

. 

. 

. 95 

ltollcd steel tyres 

• 

. 

. 

. 54 

Forged steel axles 

. 

• 


. 27 

Steol forgings . 

• 

■ 

. 

9 




Total 

. 9J tons. 


Cwts. 


JJ. The Cah — 

Steel sheets ......... 25 

„ angles, tees and headings.9 

Steel forgings.14 

Gunmetal for special fittings, etc.12 

Timber.10 


Total 


3} tons. 
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F. The Tender — 

Steel channels 
„ plates over thick 
„ „ under i" „ 

,, angles and tees 
,, rivets 

,, bars and beading 
,, castings for wheels 


tyres 

axles 


ainder 


(4. 


,, springs 
,, forgings, direct 
,, ,, smilln 

„ bar 

Tron eastings 
Gunmotal 
Copper pipes 
Turned bolts 
Timber 


Totax 

Siui'hii It I ms nn'i in iti n 1 / .4. 11, < \ 1>, Tl. 4- !■'— 

Steel piping 
,, l'orging.s 
Copper piping 
Rubber hose 
Cast. I ron . 



Cwts, 

204 

100 

28 } 

24J 

81 

3 

16} 

28 
22 
15 
7 
2 
21 
6 
15 
2 1, 

3 

1! 

Bi 

16} ton*. 


Cwts. 

10 

12 


1 

2 


Totax I V tons. 


Tt will thus be seen that to manufacture a locomotive which weighs when 
completed oil tons, it is necessary to purchase 612 tons of material and for the 
tender weighing lof tons, some 1 <5\ tons of material are required. The tender 
being fabricated chiefly out of plates with much less percentage of machine 
work employed in its manufacture only produces some 20 cwts. of scrap, against 
the 10', tons in the case of the locomotive. 

16. 11 will now be possible to get some itlea of the effect of the Indian 
Tariff in the purchase of the material for this locomotive. 

.1. Tin• Holler.- Tbi'. it is proposed, should be purchased complete from 
worsens, for the present. 

The weight, of this boiler as shipped will he some 161 toils, and a reasonable 
price delivered c.i.f. Indian port including a 10 per cent, profit to the makers 
in England would he approximately £1,815. 

If one of the Indian railways were purchasing this boiler in fho open 
market, its price would no doubt be considerably less as there would be keen 
competition to secure an order for a number of boilers of this description, hut 
your company would probably get no offers, as the British builders would soon 
ascertain that the order was part, of a scheme for locomotive building in India, 
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and it would not he unnatural were they unwilling to help to sharpen the 
knife which would eventually be used to cut their own throats with. 

The hoilers would thus fall to he manufactured hv Tverr Stuart and C ompany 
anil they could not he expected to build them at a loss, and a reasonable profit 
of 10 per cent, or £150 per boiler would he their just due. 

In addition to this amount there would bo a duty amounting to some 
Rs. 608 plus a landing charge and freight from Calcutta to Tatanagar of 
Rs. 1.025. • ' 

The various special hoilor mountings can he purchased from the various 
makers on equal terms with the British builders, so we need add only the 
Indian duty plus railway freight to the c.i.f. rates to arrive at the extra cost 
to your company. 


£ s. d. 

20 0 0 
8 10 0 
3 0 0 

(37 0 0 
6 10 0 
18 0 0 
8 10 0 
22 0 0 
85 0 0 
72 0 0 

110 0 0 (We might acta this 
here as part goes on 
to the Boiler.) 

Is 5 0 0 
51.4 10 0 

The duty and railway freight on all these fittings would come to lls. 320. 

We might, as well finish off the material imported from overseas here and 
the next item is in B. The Engine. 

This comprises some 57 cwts. of special stoel blooms and slabs value £42. 
Here the duty and railway freight would come to 11s. 195. 

In H. The Frame the only item i-s springs of which there are 20 cwts. costing 
£70. Duty and railway freight account for Rs. 140. 

/). The Wheels. — T should recommend the whole of these being bought 
overseas complete and ready to put on the engine, and I will include the tender 
wheels with the engine wheels. 

The cost per set K and T would he £580 f.o.b. or £(320 c.i.f. and the same 
remark applies here as in the case of the boiler so we must include a 10 per 
cent, profit or say £50 plus a duty and railway freight of Rs. 810. 

K. The. Cab .—We have dealt with the special fittings included in this item 
under the boiler mountings. 

F. The Tender .—Here we only have the springs to import and the central 
draft gear, which is a. patent fitting, so we will include both engine and 
tender draft gears. 

The tender springs weigh 7 cwts. and cost £24, and the duty and railway 
freight conic to Rs. 24. 

The two sets of buffing and draw gear cost £80 and duty and railway 
freight come to Rs. 76. 


Two injectors at 
Two water gauges 
Two pressure gauges 
One sight iced lubricator (oi 
mechanical) 

Asbestos parked cocks (2) 

2 safety valves 
2 blow off cocks 
Sanding gear 
Boiler cleaner 
Asbestos mattress 
Vacuum brake 

- Electric head lights, etc. 
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G. Sundry Items .—Imported material under this heading is so small that 
it can be ignored. 

17. The items in paragraph 10 account for some 34 £ tons, leaving 43i tons 
of Indian material to consider as to how the Indian Tariff afFects its cost. 


English Cost. 

£ 



Indian Coat. 

£ 

162 

Steel plates 16 tons 



180 

33 

,, bar angles, channels and tees 3£ tons 

40 

36 

,, for forgings, 3 tons 



48 

12 

,, for rivets | ton 



15 

256 

Cast steel 8 tons 



330 

57 

,, iron 8J tons 



92 

165 

Gunmetal 1J tons 



210 

15 

Timber J ton 



10 

60 

Copper £ ton 



70 

11 

797 

Piping J ton 



14 

1,009 


The cost of this 43£ tons of material to a British locomotive builder would 
he £797, whereas your Company would have to pay the equivalent of £1,009, 
so there is a sum of £212 against the Indian Manufacturer. 

This added to the amount of £440 which the imported parts specified in 
paragraph 16 would cost your Company in excess of prices at which the 
British makers would pay, makes a debit in respect of material alone to the 
extent of £652 against your Company on the particular type of locomotive we 
have been considering. 

18. On the question of wages the following is a list of the direct wages 
which would be paid out for this metre gauge Mikado Locomotive. 





Locomotive. 

i.- 

Tender 

c- 

Moulding 


. • . 

X 

64 

X 

4 

Core making . 



27 

2 

Fettling 



16 

1 

Caseliardelling 



5 

1 

Forging 



48 

2 

Smithing 



132 

20 

Boilermaking . 



162 

78 

Maohineworkers 



478 

65 

Fitting 



310 

48 

Coppersmiths 



22 

1 

Joiners 



. 5 

5 

Packers 



8 

1 

Painters 



24 

1 




1,301 

229 



Totat. 


£1,530 
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All these classes of labour are available in India, but as you have as yet 
no foundry or boiler shops, the Moulding, Coremakiiig and Fettling will not 
apply in your case, and your boilermaking will be confined to the tender as 
the same class of men do both boilennaking and tank work. 

On the whole I should take it that your actual direct wages will be no 
more than in the case of a British workshop, and in certain classes of machine 
work will be considerably less, as in the simpler machine operations the Indian 
workman will do the same amount, of work as the European machine worker, 
but at a considerably less cost. The same remark applies to the boilermaker 
engaged on tender work. On actual boiler work I note in many w'orks in 
India that whilst the Indian boilermaker has tlio necessary skill, yet on 
account of his physique and climato in which he works the operation takes 
longer, and negatives the lower wage of the Indian worker. Taking wages on 
the whole I should say that there will be an advantage to your Company over 
the overseas builders, which in the first stages will not shew themselves, and 
so can be ignored for the purposes of this report. 

When however your works are fully launched on the construction of the 
new standard locomotives now being introduced into India, and you are gradu¬ 
ally equipped with the special tools and jigs which continuous work of the few 
types of locomotives you will have to deal with will permit you to introduce, 
you will gradually see your direct, wage bill reduce per engine, until from this 
point at any rate you will need no protection from the imported articlo, and 
when the men get used to their work, and properly supervised with piece work 
and bonus system to give them an interest in increasing thoir output, you 
will in the matter of direct labour be in very pleasing position compared 
with the wages your overseas competitors will have to pay. 

19. On the question of on-costs and overhead charges, there is no doubt that 
here you will he at considerable disadvantage compared with manufacturers 
overseas. 

Your supervising staff and foremen, as well as a number of your leading 
hands (for the commencement at any rate) will have to be of European origin 
and trained in European workshops. 

They will have to be paid at considerably higher rates than in the works 
from which they come, their passages out and home will havo to bo secured, 
and you will have to provide them with comfortable bouses in which to reside, 
look after them in case of sickness, allow them a reasonable amount of lcavo 
each year, and generally make the posts attractive, in order to induce them 
to leave their present jobs. 

All this moans an expenditure no overseas manufacturer has to provide- 
for. 

Again your non-productive labour will have to be provided in considerably 
larger quantity than in England, where the physique of the ordinary works 
labourer is much greater than in this country. 

At certain seasons of the year also, the general outturn of the works is 
liable to droop, and this is at once reflected in increased on-costs. 

Oil-costs arc naturally a subject oil which all firms shew a large degree.of 
reticence, but before the war in England many builders were working with 
“ on-costs ” of 85 per cent, to 95 per cent, of their direct wages. 

Since the war these have risen to over 200 per cent, in many cases, but 
I should imagine that 160 per cent, was a fair average at the present time, 
and as trade revived in England the figure will be reduced. 

Tn Sir Vincent Raven’s report he mentions a figure of 200 per cent, as 
representing the on-costs of Indian Engineering works. 

You yourself know what it works out to jn your wagon building opera¬ 
tions. It will lie very considerably more when yon start constructing loco- 
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■motives. -It any rate this is mv opinion based on wlmt happens in England, 
and it is obvious when you consider the class ol tools with which wagons ca/l 
be constructed, compared with the very expensive plant necessary to construct 
■locomotives. 

] should imagine therefore that to start with your on-costs will be in the 
neighbourhood of 250 per cent, gradually coming down pari passu with your 
direct wages, as your operations got, into a state of smooth working order, 
and a steady progression of work coming through your shops. 

In connection with this progression of work, it will be necessary for you 
to have a certain amount of work on spare parts lor locomotive at the same 
time as orders for locomotives themselves, as these spare parts can be waved 
in with your locomotive manufacture, and form a very useful balance weight 
by tilling in gaps when machines may otherwise be standing idle, due to the 
hitches which often occur in the progress of locomotive manufacture through 
the shops. 

When you get your boilershop to work, you will find that there is plenty 
■ of business in duplicate boilers, and that the parts for such orders work in 
well with your ordinary locomotive business, on account oi their u balance 
weight ” action in reducing on-costs. 

20. f.et me now take the English cost given in paragraph Id. and try to 
compare it. somewhat approximately with what your Tndiau costs are likely to 
be. 

I am ignoring the methods ol costing adopted in the case of your wagon 
building reports, in which you divide your expenses into 1. Materials, 2. Costs 
above materials, and I). Overhead Charges. 

This method does not really lorm a basis for locomotive costing and is not 
one to which 1 am accustomed, as the usual method is to divide wages into 
“ Direct wages,” i.c., wages which can be booked on to a particular contract 
on which the man is working and indirect wages which cannot, be booked to 
a particular job but are for the genoral benefit of the Works, and then to 
express “ on-costs in the terms of a ratio over the “ direct wages.” 

Such a method of working am " on oasis " i> shewn lit Appendix I and is 
a. copy of a method adopted in Engineering Works to obtain the on-costs tor 
the month in the case of a Locomotive Builder with an output, of some 60 
locomotives per year. 

An intimate knowledge of locomotive works practice induces a natural 
instinct in these matters of 011 -cost.s, and enables one to form ideas as to the 
comparative costs of running British as compared with Indian Works. 

In Sir Vincent Haven’s report ho gives the average oil-costs of private 
industrial works in India at about 200 per cent, and J am inclined to agree 
with this figure. 

This you may say is mere generalization, bur it, is difficult to do more than 
this, as we have no data on which to take the costs of a locomotive item by 
item, and estimate the probable costs of manufacture. Also there is no connec¬ 
tion between the costs of wagon building and locomotive construction. 

Were you able to obtain data from rhe Ajmer Works where they have been 
building locomotives for the last .10 years, you might get some really precise 
figures, hut unfortunately these are not available. 

All I can suggest is that, taking 200 per cent, as the Indian rate for work¬ 
shops under commercial management, the difficulties attending the starting 
up of a new works would increase ibis figure to 250 per cent, and that you 
would gradually work this down to 200 per cent, and loss as your efficiency 
grew, and this 250 per cent, is not to my mind an extravagant figure to assume 
for our present purpose. 
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Adjusting the figures from paragraph 13 we get— 


Materials for 1 engine and tender 
\till extra Indian cost from paragraph 17 

.Production wages rn India in ratio of British 
and Indian material (34i to 4311 

On-eosts at 250 per cent, on direct wages 
Production wages on British portion 
On-eosts at 160 per cent, on British wages . 


£ s. d. 
2,640 0 0 
052 0 0 

J,010 0 0 
2,525 0 0 
520 0 0 
832 0 0 


Total cost at Tatanagar 
Add your profit at say 71 per cent. 

Sale price at Tatanagar 


8,17!) 0 0 

613 0 0 


8,792 0 0 


But to make metre gauge locomotives at Tatanagar yon would need to dis¬ 
mantle and pack just the same as the British makes do, unless you can obtain 
special broad gauge truck which would take them to their destination intact. 

1 should therefore add €200 to the above figure as the sale price delivered 
into trucks at Tatanagar or -some €300 if you had to re-erect them at their 
destination, thus making the final price ol' this metro gauge engine £9,092-0-0. 

On this basis you would need a protective tariff of 15 per cent, to protect 
you from a normal British quotation. 

The trouble is that at the present time you will not be meeting normal 
British prices, as owing to the distressing circumstances now ruling in Eng¬ 
land. you will be meeting competition which includes no profit and only a 
portion of the on-costs. 

Firms are now more concerned overseas in determining what percentage 
of their ‘‘oncosts.” if waived; would not. put them to less loss than closing 
.heir works altogether. 

A shut works costs a great deal of money, until you put it into the receiver’s 
hands, and we can take it roughly that you lose less by cutting out 4.0 per cent, 
of your on-costs than by closing your works. 

Taking this figure you get £5,800 f.o.b. or £6,298 c.i.f. as the prices you 
will be up against at the present moment, for the YD type metre gauge 
locomotive. 

Even by almost eliminating your own profits you would then need a measure 
ol protection of 83$ per cent, to make you sale. 

This however is a state of affairs which cannot continue to any indefinite 
extent, as the balance sheets of the majority of British locomotive builders 
show, but the facts are here, and whilst you arc establishing your own indus¬ 
try in India, temporary assistance is necessary to meet it, unless the Govern¬ 
ment of India arc prepared to take these abnormal conditions into account, 
when deciding at what price they are prepared to place order with your 
Company. 

21. T T p to the present I have only considered the metre gauge locomotive 
but I now have before me the figures prepared by Messrs. Kerr Stuart in 
respect of one of the types of the new Standard Indian Locomotives, Type 
XT), in paragraph 12. 

There is the 5' 6" gauge 2-8-2 Light Mikado Type, which is the counterpart 
if the metre gauge design of which you have details above. 
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1 will compress the figures into the following tables: — 
Actual cost of such a locomotive in an English Works. 



£ 

s. 

d. 


Materials for 1 engino and tender 

3,875 

0 

0 

34% 

Wages directly booked to the job 

2,735 

0 

0 

24% 

On-costs at 120 per cent. (K. S. 





A Co.). 

3,270 

0 

0 

28% 

Total works cost 

9,879 

0 

0 


Profit at 71 per cent. 

740 

0 

0 

61% 

Dolivery f.o.b. on 117 tons . 

184 

0 

0 

11% 

Freight £690 and Insurance £37 . 

727 

0 

0 

6% 

Total c.i.f. India 

11,480 

0 

0 

100% 


Weight of locomotive in full working order say— 


Engine 

Tender 


Total 


Tons. 

94 

58 

152 


Actual weight of ongine and tender empty, i.e., without water or fuel in 
engino or tender— 


Engine 

Tender 


Total 


Tons. 

82 

311 

1131 


The total weight of material which it is necessary to purchase in order to 
construct this locomotive and tender comes to— 

Tons. 

Engine 63f 

Tender.35J 


Total 


1291 


This can be split up into the following materials : — 

Tons. 


(а) Boiler plates, plus all internal boiler fittings . . 271 

(б) Iron castings.101 

(c) Steel castings ........ 161 

(d) Steel plates (not boiler quality) .... 381 

(c) Steel forgings acid quality ..... 15J 

(/) Steel springs.2} 

(ll) Special brass fittings ...... 31 

(h) Gimme La I and brass castings and copper tubes . 2 

(i) Steel tyros.7 

(j) Steel axle forgings.6 


1291 
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Of these (a), (e), (/), ({/), ( h ), (i) and (j) amounting to 64i tons would noed to 
bo imported for the present, leaving Co tons of material per locomotive and 
tender which could be procured in India. 

Working on these figures and assuming that the same extra cost per ton 
on British and Indian material applies to these 5' 6" gauge locomotives, as I 
workod out for the Metre Gauge Mikado type, we get the following prospective 
cost of manufacture in India: — 


Materials for 1 engine and tender . 

Add extra Indian cost 64} tons at £12-6-0 per 
ton, 65 tons at £5 per ton . 

Production wages in India in ratio of British 
and Indian material. 

On-costs at 250 per cent, on theso wages . 


Jt s. d. 

3,875 0 0 

1,134 0 0 

1,370 0 0 
3,425 0 0 


9,804 0 0 

Add production wages in England . . . 1,364 0 0 

Add British “ on-costs ” K. S. & Co. 120 
per cent. ....... 1,636 0 0 


Total cost at Tatanagar . 12,804 0 0 

Add your profit at 5 per cent. . 640 0 0 


Sale price at Tatanagar . 13,444 0 0 


This indidates that you would need a protective tariff of 20 per cent, to cover 
tho rates at which imported locomotives could be bought in normal times, 
until your industry was established, and you brought your rate of on-costs 
down to the level they will be when you are working normally with a fully 
trained and organised staff. 

To cover the abnormal prices now offered in England, -minus profit and 
minus 40 por cent, of on-costs, which would bring the British price of this 
locomotive down to £9,442 c.i.f. Indian port or less, you would require some 
335 per cent, protection against this self-presorvation dumping from England. 

A good doal was said during the last^ tariff enquiry regarding “ economic 
output ” but no one seomed to know anything about, this side of the proposi¬ 
tion, and unfortunately it was the point which finally damned your case as 
far as I can road. 

A figure of 200 is absurd. 

I have been connected with a works for many years whose output was about 
60 por year, but although profits fluctuated and we had our bad years period¬ 
ically, good profits wore to be obtained in normal years. 

Let me put down roughly what the output of the various British locomotive 
builders (other than Kerr Stuart and Company) are: — 
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i. 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 


Possible loco¬ 
motives per 
annum. 


The North British Locomotive Company, com 
of the three firms of Neilson Keid and Com 
Dubs and Company, Sharp Stewart and 
pany ...... 

The Vulcan Foundry 
Boyer Peacock and Company 
Lviston and Company 
Stephenson and Company 
Nasmyth Wilson and Company 
Hmvthrone Leslie and Company 
Hunslet Engine Company 
Bangnali and Company . 

Manning Wardle and Company 
Avonside Engine Company 
Peckeft and Company 


posed 

lanv. 

Com- 

600 


200 


185 


130 


75 


50 

JCf 5 


ou 

40 


35 

35 


35 


30 


These are in terms of locomotives of reasonable size but no doubt some of 
them when turning out minute contractors or light railway engines increase 
their quantity but this almost toy locomotive construction is auothor story, 
and we are talking of locomotives such as India requires. 

Added to these we have the after-war activities of Messrs. Armstrong Whit¬ 
worth and Company and Messrs. Beavdmorc. and T should put down the 1’ormor 
at 250 and the latter at 150. hut all these firms whether the 200 per works of the 
North British Locomotive Company, of the 50 of Nasmyth Wilson and Company 
have been in the business for many years some of them like Stephenson and 
Company for nearly 100 years, and if their output had been uneconomic they 
would have faded away tong since. 

You can therefore put on one side all this talk of economic output, ns if 
your works are well run, yon can make a profit with 50 per annum and this is 
the figure 1 have jn mind for your works gradually working up to 100 per 
annum. 

22. I have examined your works ai Ta tana gar. and whilst I should not 
consider them as capable of constructing 200 locomotives per annum except on 
a basis of so much work being done in England that they were merely assem¬ 
bling sheds doing a minimum of work in the country. I do consider that you 
can develope them into an output ol 50 per year, working up later on to 100 
per annum. 

They are suitable to enable you to book an order for locomotives at the 
present time, on the basis that you obtain the boiler, wheels and axles, and all 
special fittings and acid steel blooms from overseas and do over 50 per cent, 
of the work of locomotive construction in India. 

However 1 will give von a fairly technical report of what you still require 
to commence production as and when 1 have paid further visit to Tntanagar. 

23. What in my opinion should bo your aim once you begin to get locomotive 
orders is to get your own boiler shop and iron and steel foundries, and bo quite 
self-contained except for the minor specialities used in locomotive construction. 

There is a large field in India for steel castings, and with a steady demand 
for such castings in your locomotive construction, you would he able to bring 
down your costs of such castings by supplying the requirements of the Indian 
railways iti this respect as a bveproduct whereas the only steel casting now 
running in this country has no steady output such as your locomotive activities 
would provide. 

24. There is therefore to my mind no doubt of your ultimate success and 
the possibility of your being able fo work on »j>rofit producing basis. Your 
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troubles at the commencement are due to the abnormal and unproductive rates 
at which locomotives are being sold to-day all over the world. This leads the 
Indian Government to think that, the prices they have boon paying for loco¬ 
motives the last lew years as such as will continue, but the reverse is the case 
as unless conditions quickly change, the British locomotive industry will cease 
to exist. 

It. will be bankrupt, and many firms in Great Britain are last drifting that 
way. 

I have before me at this moment the report of the Directors of the largest 
locomotive works in Great Britain. 

Their profit for the year is considerably less than the dividend they would 
ordinarily receive for their own investments. 

The report contains these words “ prices for contract* have been at an 
unremunurative level (through the year 1925) and this is reflected in the result 
of the trading as presented in the year's accounts.” 

A new Indian industry such as your should not be forced to compete against 
11 such unremunerative prices ” of locomotives. 

In their last report the Tariff Board stated that your industry “ has strong 
claims to temporary national assistance ” and it is therefore not necessary to 
enlarge on this aspect ol the case which was very fully and clearly put forward 
in your original application. 

If therefore 1 can be of any assistance to you in your forthcoming appli¬ 
cation to the Tariff Board and explain any points in locomotive manufacture 
which may not he quite clear to the Board and on which you yourselves have 
no data, I shall be happy to do so. 
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APPENDIX I. 


Sample of method of keeping month’s On-Cost*^ for a Works 
output of some 50 locomotives per annum forming 
75 per cent, of the total output. 

Works expenses, Establishment. 

£ *. 

Want’s non-productive . ■ 1,022 16 

,, shop tools and shop 


with 


te nance 


d. 

9 


£ f. d. 


208 16 2 


„ millwrights, electricians, 

etc.. 

14.9 

19 

7 

,, motor car’s upkeep . 

. 

12 12 

9 

,, stables, ,, * 

. 

19 12 

7 

and Electricity— 

Enel for generating steam and electri¬ 
city ...... 

416 

6 

8 

Electricity from outside supply 

. 

155 

7 

6 

Other fuel costs (smithy forge, etc.) . 

552 

6 

8 

Oils, tool steel, steel small tools mate¬ 
rial ...... 

427 

4 

11 

Material for repairs 


212 

8 

5 

,, „ shop tools and 

maintenance 

plant 

82 

3 

11 

Material for motor car upkeep . 


3 

17 

9 

Material for stables upkeep 


15 

3 

2 

Gas and water . . 


48 

5 

2 

Cartage .... 


18 

18 

4 

Depreciation, buildings, plant 
Machinery Months’ proportion 

and 

029 

4 

0 

Depreciation, Motor cars, etc. 


20 

0 

0 

Salaries of Directors, staff 
Foremen .... 

and 

2,710 

0 

8 

Travelling expenses, Home 


96 

1 

7 

„ ,, Foreign 


200 

0 

0 

Solicitors and Legal expenses 


250 

0 

0 

Miscellaneous oxpenses 


126 

13 

8 

Stationery and office expenses . 


65 

17 

5 

Advoitising . 


36 

7 

9 

Rents . 


28 

6 

0 

Rates ... 


238 

17 

10 

Property Tax . 


67 

11 

6 

Bank’s Interest and Commission 


186 

19 

0 

Fire and Boiler Insurance 


45 

9 

0 

Employer’s Liability Insurance 


57 

0 

0 

National Insurance Scheme 
Workmen . 

for 

150 

9 

0 

Postage and Petty Cash . 


18 

1 

10 

Discount and Allowances 


0 

0 

4 

Subscriptions to Charities, etc. 


16 

16 

0 


-3,390 3 10 


4,294 12 5- 


8,284 16 3 
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19 

£ s, d. 


692 0 0 

55 17 9 

747 17 9 

Percentage for works expenses charged to works in 
progress, Smithy, Forge, Iron and Brass Foundry 
Accounts ....... 6,189 6 8 

Deficiency to P rofit and Loss Account . . . 1,847 11 10 

Productive wages for month . . 4,626 0 7 

Total expenses 
Less receipts 

7,586 18 6 

Percentage of expenses to Productive wages 166 - 5 per cent. 

Average percentage charge to Contract 136*7 per cent. . 8,284 16 3 


8,284 16 S 
747 17 9 


charges and maintenance account for the month of 

£ s. d. 

Sale of Scrap arising out of Manu¬ 
facture ..... 496 0 7 

Scrap transferred to Iron Foundry . 18 19 7 

„ „ „ Brass Foundry . 176 19 10 

„ „ Forge . . nil 

Sundry receipts . . • • 65 17 9 

Discount and Allowances • . nil 
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(9) Letter from the- t'eninsiihu Loeomoti re ('mnpun n, Limited, ilatrrl iHh 

August V.ltti. 

Further to our letter, dated 20th July 1920, we beg to send you herewith 
a supplementary note prepared for us by Mr. R. Wright, Consulting Engineer 
to our Company, which we would earnestly request the Board to take into 
full consideration when they are going into the Question of locomotives. 

Permit us to state that we share most of the views expressed in this note 
except, of course, any reflections on the Railway Board, which Mr. Wright 
can make as an independent, part,' . hut which it would not he correct for u« 
to make as railway contractors. 


Enclosure. 

Culcttfln. stli Aiujust 19Ati. 

Mksshh. The Peninsular Locomotive Co mtanv, Limited. 
Gentlemen, 

Since writing my last report I have had an opportunity of going over 
your Works at Tatanagar and the progress made since my last visit more than 
two years ago is gratifying, although unfortunately the development has been 
solely in the direction of wagon building and no opportunity has yet been 
given you to commence locomotive construction. 1 would like however, to 
state the conclusions to which I have come as a result of this recent visit, 

1. The ideal place for locomotive manufacture in India is at Tatanagar 
where your Works are located, on account of the facilities there for obtaining 
steel and the inevitable establishment of parallel industries in that neighbour¬ 
hood in the future. 

2. Your Works are located on a healthy spot higher than Jamshedpur 
itself, and, therefore, in suitable surroundings for your European staff, and 
yet close enough for them to obtain all the amenities of Jamshedpur itself. 

3. Tf, therefore, Indian materia) is to be largely used in locomotive manu¬ 
facture, the location at Tatanagar could not he improved upon. 

4. Furthermore it is clear to me that if the locomotive industry is to ho 
started in India, it cannot be put into being by an Indian Company working 
in isolation with no overseas connection. Under such conditions it would meet 
the fate of those numerous Indian enterprises, the limit of whose technical 
skill was confined to the small staff whom they were able to import. Quite a 
disproportionate amount of administrative and other work is thus thrown 
on the overseas staff, with the result, that weaknesses from many euuses creep 
into production and the industry languishes. From this point of view 1 
regard your effort in the direction of manufacture of locomotives in India, 
as being very sound seeing that you are in direct and intimate business rela¬ 
tionship with one of the locomotive manufacturers of the United Kingdom, 
on whom you can at a moment’s notice call upon for material (either finished 
or raw), staff, patterns, drawings or any items required by the specifications 
to which you ate working, and these can be supplied with none of the delays 
which the absence of any British connection would involve. 

o. Another point, which I have carefully noted with regard to your Tata¬ 
nagar Works, is that you are attempting to construct locomotives from the 
proper and from the Indian point of view, ).*>., in the assembling and erec¬ 
tion. together with such work as can be done in India conveniently ill the 
early stages, with regard to the skilled labour available and economically with 
regard to costs of production. 

0. The manufacture of locomotives involves not one, but a dozen industries 
and trades all quite distinct from one another, and an attempt to start all 
these simultaneously by means of imported workmen and control would in¬ 
volve most arduous labour, and. if successful, would show costs quite out of 
proportion to the results obtained in other countries. 
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For instance, boilers will as a result of Sir Vincent Raven’s recommenda¬ 
tions shortly become an increasing item in the purchases of Indian Railways, 
as it is staled in that Report to he more economical to renew locomotive boilers 
after 16 years service rather than prolong their lives to twenty-five years <•» 
is done at present. 

This points to a demand for duplicate boilers of almost twice the quantity 
imporetd at present, and whether von yourselves or some outside agency 
decides t,o attempt to cater for this growing need, there is no doubt that 
boilers will be required in such increasing quantities, when compared with 
the locomotive needs of India, that they form a separate chapter in themselves. 

7. 1 regard the fact Unit you are not trying to manufacture the whole 
locomotive with your present equipment as the saving of your undertaking, 
because bad you launched out on such a task with the very extensive equipment 
necessary, which would have to stand idle for a considerable period, 1 am 
quite sure that you would have heen faced with insuperable financial diffi¬ 
culties until you eventually obtained orders from the Railway Board. If, 
however, the Railway Board for any reason delayed placing such orders with 
you. as has been the case, the large outlay necessary on a locomotive manu¬ 
facturing plant would have strangled the Company long ago. 

8. i have discussed the list of machinery, which you arc prepared to install 
immediately a locomotive order is in sight and which will cost you between 
£20,000 and £25.0<X), and 1 am satisfied that with such additional equipment 
you could manufacture locally from Indian materials quite 20 per cent, of the 
locomotive and tender. 

9. With these few additions your plant will comprise all the facilities 
requisite for erection and assembling of locomotives, as it is your ereeting. 
stnff which you will need to train lirst. The simpler mechanical operations 
yon can already carry out and the manufacture of the more difficult parts, 
as supplied to the erecting shop, will come later. 

Tn your early stages 1 would suggest that you imported the frame plates 
fully machined, and with horn cheeks fitted, in fact just as they are delivered 
from the frame shop of an English works to the erecting shop. 

The saddle casting, if of cast iron, could be made in India and machinod in 
your Works. The cast steel frame stretchers could also be made and machined 
in India, with the possible exception of the large casting which in the new 
standard Indian designs, will support the firebox and connect the two portions 
of the frame itself, which is narrow in front of the firebox and widened at the 
rear. 

The cylinders also in your early stages will come out fully machinod, as well 
as the slide bar brackets and the whole of the motion, wheels and axles axle- 
boxes and springs. 

The spring hangers and brackets would he made at Tatanagar as well as 
the plate work in the platforms, buffer beams, etc. 

Also the brake gearing could all he done in India only the special vacuum 
brake fittings being imported. 

The boiler with all its special fittings would come out complete, leaving, 
you the smoke box, chimney and all clothing, except the dome casing and 
headings, to make at Tatanagar. 

The cab you would make complete in India. 

You would also make the bulk of the tender, only the wheels, axles, springs 
and special fittings being imported. 

In fact it should be possible for you to manufacture some 20 per cent, of 
the locomotive and lender in India from Indian material leaving 80 per cent, 
to be imported in the early stages of your locomotive construction. 

10. I think your European staff will have enough work cut out for them in 
the early stages, in training the Indian labour to reach normal efficiency :n 
regard to the operations involved in the above 20 per cent, and that for twelve 
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months at all events alter receipt of your first order it would not be advisable 
to put in any of the further equipment involved by your progressive programme 
of manufacture in order to increase the percentage of part made at Tatanagar 
from 20 per cent, to 40 per cent, which is your next stage. 

11. The stage of progression to increase the percentage of Indian made 
items not only depends on numerous manufacturing conditions including of 
course, the .specifications under which the orders arc placed with you, but 
also whether the Kailway Hoard desire io satisfy themselves on any particular 
facilities which your Company should provide for locomotive construction, or 
lay down the amount of work which shall bo done locally before orders can he 
placed in India or assistance can be rendered to the Indian manufacturer. 

12. Left to yourselves, you would be well advised not to rush the establish¬ 
ment of successive processes, but to perfect each process until you arc satisfied 
that Indian labour can deal with it with reasonable supervision only. 

13. The average British manufacturer does not actually produce himself 
more than 84 per cent, of the locomotive in his works, as the balance is in tho 
nature of proprietary articles, etc., which are purchased from outside specia¬ 
lists. Whether you could roach this 84 per cent, in two years, or ten, is a 
matter'which will depend entirely on the resources of your Company and the 
responso given to you hy the Indian labour as well as the policy and desire of 
the Railawy Board. T would put particular stress on the last point as until 
the Kailway Board indicate what their requirements are, you are not to blame 
if you pursue that business programme which strikes you as being the best 
under the circumstances. 

14. I consider that with the establishment of wagon manufacture at your 
Works certain changes in your lay-out have become inevitable, the more so 
as you must now give room for expansion both in the number of processes to 
be done locally and for your output of both locomotives and wagons. 1 
suggest that you should concentrate on an output of 50 locomotives per annum 
to start with, and gradually bring this up to 100 per annum and base your 
programme of expansion both of buildings and equipment accordingly. 

15. The outlay for such equipment is bound to be heavy and in discussion 
with you I appreciate that you are fully aware that a considerable amount of 
new money would have to be spent at each successive stage of increasing the 
percentage of work done locally, particularly when you take up the motion 
work manufacture and boilers. 

18. I must, however, frankly indicate to you that I think it very dangerous 
for your Company to incur any additional outlay of any kind until the situa¬ 
tion is very clearly and definitely settled between yourselves and the Bailway 
Board. For one thing the policy of the Railway Boafd has not yet been made 
clear, and it is disappointing that your request to examine Mr. Chase’s recent 
report on locomotive manufacture has not yet been granted. This, in con¬ 
junction with several replies which you have received from time to time in 
responso to your requests to he allowed to tender for locomotives, or for other 
work of an allied nature in connection with existing locomotive in India makes 
me apprehensive that without a closer understanding between your Company 
and the Railway Board you are simply working too much in the dark and I 
cannot advise you to lay out any more money in your Tatanagar Works until 
you have a clear understanding as to the future policy and programme of the 
Railway Board. 

17. Such future programme should include an estimate of the reasonable 
requirements for locomotives in this country year by year. That an addi¬ 
tional number of locomotives will be wanted annually with the extension of 
about two thousand miles of railway every year and with increased traffic on 
Indian railways, can hardly be gainsaid. The Railway Board arc in the best 
position to give you such an estimate and T cannot think for a moment that 
such an estimate docs not exist. 

18. Apart from the estimate of the number of locomotives required for 
railways in India, the whole procedure with regard to the placing of orders is 
difficult to understand. Ever since tho communique of 1921 there has been 
an utter lack of uniformity in dealing with this question, and whilst one tender 
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was railed for in India, on no other occasions have simultaneous lenders in 
Tndia and in England been invited. It is for tho Railway Board to decide 
onco and for all their policy in this direction and their decision is bound to 
seriously influence you in your activities one way or the other. The rupee 
tender, with orders actually placed in Tndia on a c.i.f. basis seems to be the 
proper course to adopt. 

19. It would also appear that whereas tho Government of India have from 
time to time expressed themselves in favour of the growth of industries 
generally in Tndia and of the locomotive industry in particular, the attitude 
of the Railway Board with regard to your Company in the past, would indicate 
that they do not share these views Tn fact one might assume from their 
present policy that the Railway Board do not desire the locomotive to be manu¬ 
factured in India at anytime by anybody or under any conditions whatever. 
Assuming that, this is the ease, it would be only fair to your Company that 
they should be given a clear declaration of policy of the Railway Board even if 
it is a negative policy, in respect of an undertaking such as yours. 

20. In connection with this T cannot help mentioning that the Railway 
Board’s acceptance of Sir Vincent Raven Committee’s findings stands out in 
considerable contrast with their present attitude towards the efforts of your 
Company. The claim is made in that Report, that spare parts for locomotives 
can be manufactured in India in State Railway Workshops more economically 
and cheaper than they can bo purchased from manufacturers either in Tndia 
or in the United Kingdom ; whether this is a correct or incorrect assumption 
is open to considerable discussion. Personally 1 think it is incorrect, hut, if 
it was correct, then the locomotive, which is purely an assemblage of duplicate 
parts and erection of such items as made, would not he outside the possibility 
of economic manufacture in this country. And if they can be so cheaply 
produced under methods which come under severe castigation in this Report, 
then it is obvious that with scientific commercial control, the manufacture of 
locomotives in Tndia is proved hy the Board’s own experts to be a possible 
and successful undertaking. Considerable capital outlays have been sanc¬ 
tioned on the basis of this opinion for extending the State Railway Workshops. 
Therefore, the belief of Government of Tndia in such economic manufacture if 
great. But if that is so. their attitude towards parallel efforts on the part 
of private enterprise appears to me both inconsistent and harsh. 

21. From my experience of nearly forty years in the locomotive trade and 
jnv observations of Railways in many countries of the world, I am convinced 
that private enterprise can turn out the same articles every time at cheaper 
rates than is possible in any State Shop or even a Railway Company’s Works 
with their complicated administrative controls and their ill-advised mixing xip 
of manufacture and repairs though the absence of proper accounts docs some¬ 
times give the impression that State Work is better and costs next to nothing. 
The concensus of opinion, as shown by the majority of the adminitsrations 
controlling the world’s railway mileage is, however, all to the contrary. 

22. In my previous report I suggested that a tariff of 331 per cent, was 
approximately the measure of protection that vour industry needed, and this 
would have but a very minor influence on the Railway costs in respect of im¬ 
ported material, as in his recent, evidence before the Accounts Committee in 
Simla, Mr. Parsons, the Financial Commissioner to the Railway Board, stated 
that locomotives and wagons formed but an unimportant item in tho purchases 
of Indian Railways. 

Such being the case, the effect of a tariff, intended to build up or assist in 
introducing such a very important training ground for India’s mechanical 
needs as the locomotive industry, should meet with no opposition from the 
Railway Board, or if it does then to my mind the Tariff Board can safely 
ignore it. 

The trouble in regard to a 331 per cent, or any tariff in your caso, is that 
you can only commence with a locomotive production containing but 20 per 
. cent, of Indian material, and that 80 per cent, would be imported whereby 
the State would take back with one hand some 80 per cent, of what it had 
given with the other, were such a tariff agreed upon. 
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1 have been thinking, therefore, of some measure of .progressive bonus, 
which would cover your losses in the early stages, and yet give you an incen¬ 
tive to increase the proportion of local made items until you reach a stage of 
manufacture comparable with the work done by locomotive manufacturers at 
home. 

As regards a bounty as an alternative and preferable method, the best 
basis in mv opinion for such assistance would be fixed by the proportion of 
imported finished parts to the tonnage weight of finished work completed ill 
this country. 

The greater the gap Idled up locally, the greater should be the amount of 
assistance. 

This leads us naturally to a tonnage basis, and T suggest £50 per ton as a 
reasonable amount to start with for the first year, working it down at the 
end of 3 years to say £10 per ton of parts of the locomotive finished locally, 
so as lo provide the manufacturer with a continuous incentive to manufacture 
a greater proportion of the locomotive in odder to procure a uniform amount 
of total bounty per annum as the rate decreases. 

Such a system as a basis to work from needs to be co-related as to the 
absolute amounts received by the locomotive manufacturer and for this pur¬ 
pose the total amount of bounty per annum should have some connection with 
the interest on capital value of that portion ol the works devoted to locomotive 
manufacture, as well as to depreciation. 

The orders placed should be such as to cover by way of this bonus interest 
.at 8 per cent, and reasonable depreciation for the first, year. 

No restrictions would bo needed for the following years and discretion in 
the matter of this bonus could be vested in the Hailway Hoard, who will have 
realized by the end of the year commencing with the first locomotive deliveries 
the ultimate advantage which Indian Railways as a whole must obtain from 
the establishment of a locomotive industry in India. 

The merit of the scheme roughly outlined above, lies in the fact that if 
adopted, orders could be placed in India pari passu with orders placed in 
England, at the Home price plus freight and Indian charges until the im¬ 
ported locomotive was ready lo put into commission. 

Sueh orders should, however, commence with one tor at least 15 locomotives 
and tenders, and should increase in quantity to some 50 per annum and so 
arranged that no gaps occurred in the output of locomotives from your Works 
during the 5 years such a suggested arrangement was in force. 

T should anticipate that under such an arrangement there would be suffi¬ 
cient. incentive to you to increase the present possible proportion of Indian 
production of some 20 per cent, to a stage very nearly approximating to over¬ 
seas practice, or at any rate with that goal appreciably in sight. 


R. WRIGHT. 
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(10) J.rthr from' titr Peninsular Locomotive Company, Limited, dated the 21st 

August 1026. 

As desired at the time of our examination, we beg to send you herewith 
a list of equipment, which is in use for the manufacture of wagons amounting to 
about Its. 22,00,000 giving particulars of depreciation in detail. 

Wo further append thereto a list, of machines, which are Used on wagon 
work, but arc really intended for locomotive work. We trust this information 
will prove satisfactory. 

IIloch Account Statement. 


Buildings . 

Bs. 

9,95,234 

A. P. 

2 0 

V.O 

o'- 

depreciation at 21 

Rs. 

22,381 

A. 

5 

p. 

8 

Machinery and plant 

11,70,716 

14 ft 

it 

at 5 

58,535 

13 

(i 

Works Railways and Sid¬ 
ings - 

91,280 

15 4 

it 

at 21 

2,282 

0 

4 

Water Pipe Fine 

10,829 

8 ft 


at 5 

541 

7 

7 

Furniture officers quarters. 

12,987 

7 ft 

* *> 

at 5 

649 

6 

0 

Drawing office furniture 

399 

12 3 

D 

at 5 

19 

15 

10 

Bombay office furniture 

222 

5 ft 

,, 

at 5 

11 

1 

10 

Motor car 

500 

0 o 


at 25 

125 

0 

0 

Works office furniture 

2,287 

5 0 

>» 

at 5 

114 

6 

0 

Small Tools and Works 
Equipment . 

9.127 

6 0 


at 5 

471 

6 

0 

Installing Works Lighting 

2,030 

2 3 

t> 

at 0 

131 

8 

0 

Drawing, Design and 
Patterns 

5,464 

2 10 

it 

at 5 

273 

3 

4 

To tul 

22,01,999 1 

3 8 



85,536 

10 

1 


List of Machines that are in use on wagon work but are really intended for 

locomotive work. 

One 20" Centres Sliding, Surfacing and Screw-cutting Lathe, with ali- 
geared Hoads lock; last and loose pulleys for 0° belt, 36" 4-jaw geared Chuck: 
bed 17-ft. long to swing S' 6" between centres, 2 saddles, gear box feed and 
fittings. By Tang.vos. 

One 16" Centres Sliding, Surfacing and Screw-cutting Lathe, with all- 
geared Deadstock lor Motor Drive, 40" 4-jaw Chuck, 20-ft. bed to swing 
19' 6" between centres, with steadies, travs and fittings. By Dean, Smith 
and Grace, Limited. 

One 16" Centres S. S. and S. Lathe ditto ditto. By Dean. 

Smith and Grace, Limited. 

One Frame Plate and Locomotive Firebox Bottom Ring Milling, Drilling 
and Boring Machine. Length of Bod and table overall 37' nj". Length 
milled 32' 9i". Width milled '4' 9" diameter Cutter and 16 TT. P. Motor and 
Control Gear and fittings. Bv Kendall and Gent. Limited. 

One Becker Xo. 6 Vertical Milling Machine, table 61" x 18". 

One Becker Xo. 6 Vertical Milling Machine, table 61" x IS". 

One Becker No. 5B Vertical Milling Machine, table 52"xl4". 

Four Becker Xo. 4B Vertical Milling Machine with tables 2fi" x 101' 

One Vertical Milling Machine, table 54" x 19*. By Kendall and (lent. 

One Archdale Vertical Milling Machine, table 14"x6J". 

Three Hulsc Patent Vertical Milling and Drilling Machines, tables 
32"x 24". 

One Luneom type Milling Machine. By Wm. Muir. 

VOL. IV. 


c 
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Two Herbert’s No. 4 Vertical Milling Machines, tables 60" x 15". 

One No. 4 l’arkiuson Horizontal Plane Milling Machine, table 60" x 16". 
One 20" Muir Slotting Machine 42" Circular table on compound slide, etc., 
with Countershaft. 

One Plate Edge Planing Machine, No. 10708. 

Ono New Century Grinder. By Jones and Shipman. 

One Now Century Grinder. By Jones and Shipman. 

Note. —The Milling Machines enumerated in this list are being used aa 
Drilling Machines. They are more valuable than Drilling Machines but only 
turn out about §rd of the work owing to slower speed. 
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<11) Let tar, dated the 24th August 1920, from the Peninsular Loeomotire. 

Company, Limited. 

As desired by the Chairman towards the close of the examination wt beg 
to send you herowith the following: — 

]. Letter from Mr, Wright, dated 17th August 1926, explaining in 
detail the plan set out in his letter, dated Gth August 1920, for 
bounty. 

2. Statement of additional machinery to be ordered at eaoh stage. 

3. Statement working out the detailed effect of the bounty in the cost 

per ton of locomotive. 

4. The plan of the Works showing the extensions which would become 

necessary when orders for fifty to a hundred locomotives are in 
hand, keeping the wagon output at a hundred per month.* 

We shall be obliged if you will indicate what additional details are desired 
and also what further explanations the Board would like us to send down. 

As Mr. Wright has other engagements to satisfy, it would be a great help 
if you can give us some general idea as to t}ie time when wc may be called 
upon again for an additional examination. 


Enclosure No. 1. 

Jamshedpur, 
August, the 17tli, 1920. 

Messrs. The Pkninsui.ar Locomotive Company, Limited. 

Dear Sms, 

In my report, dated August the 8th, 1 indicated, somewhat brielly, a 
method by which the Government of India could, if they desired, provide a 
measure of protection or assistance towards the starting up of a locomotive 
industry in India, on a Tonnage Banns Basis, and in such a manner that it 
would provide a real incentive to the Indian manufacturer to produco a 
greater proportion of the locomotive and tender each successive year, over a 
five year period, commencing with a minimum of 20 per cent, of parts pro¬ 
duced in India from Indian raw material in the first year, and committing 
the Railway Board to a minimum order per year of but 15 locomotives and 
tenders, with a proviso that, if found feasible, this quantity should be increas- 
cd to 50 locomotives and tenders by the fifth year. 


2. The basis of such a. scheme to be a bonus per ton of finished parts of the 
locomotive produced at your Tatanagar works from Indian material on the 
following scale, provided the Indian production increased at the same time to 
the following minimum proportions: — 


1st Year . 
2nd Year . 
3rd Year . 
4th Year . 
5th Year . 


£50 per ton. 
£25 per ton. 
£20 per ton. 
£15 per ton. 
£10 per ton. 


20 per cent. Indian production. 
40 per cent. Indian production. 
50 per cent. Indian production. 
60 per cent. Indian production. 
70 per cent. Indian production. 


3. The scheme would be a simple matter to originate, as the basis price 
would be fixed by the current British price for the particular type of Standard 
Indian Locomotive involved, and the finished weights supplied and certified 
by the Stale Railways’ Consulting Engineer in London, would decide the 
tonnage on which the Bonus was to be calculated. 


Not printed. 
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4. The procedure takes the form of indenting for a certain quantity of 
complete Locomotives, combined with a batch of spare parts for the same type 
of engine. For instance, if the Railway Hoard were in-the market for 30 
locomotives and tenders of a particular type, they would issue their usual 
enquiry, hut would specify that they required 15 of the locomotives supplied 
complete in England, together with 15 sets of parts for the same locomotives, 
which would comprise such items as the Indian manufacturer did not propose 
to produce himself from Indian material during the period in question. This 
list would take the form shown in second column of the attached sheets A 
to E. 

5. Every locomotive is at the present time carefully weighed by the Inspec¬ 
tor dealing with the work on behalf of Lhe Consulting Engineers in England, 
and the finished weights are recorded on the sets of “ as made ” drawings. 

Similarly, every item of the duplicate parts ordered at the same time, are 
weighed and recorded before shipment. 

Therefore the difference between the weight which the Consulting Engineer 
certifies as the finished weight of the parts comprised in the second column 
of attached lists, and the finished weight of the complete locomotive and 
tender itself, comprises the exact weight, of finished material which the Indian 
manufacturer would have to produce to complete the engines in this country, 
and on this certified weight the bonus will he calculated. 

G. As mentioned above the current English Contract price will form the 
basis price lor the Indian manufacturer’s Contract, but to this will be added 
the cost entailed on the Railway Hoard from the time of shipment, until the 
locomotive is put into service in India, in running order, plus' the bonus 
indicated above, as shown in the first column of accompanying lists. 

7. On these attached sheets, A to E inclusive, I have plotted out an example 
of how such a scheme would work out in lhe case of one of the Now Indian 
Standard Locomotives, and have selected the X. I). Type or Light Mikado of 
the 5' fi" gauge, for the purpose. 

8. An examination of these 0 tables will explain very clearly my proposal, 
and indicate, how, in actual practice, the Government of India would provide 
a uniform bonus, year by year, for the whole 5 years, pro rata with current 
British prices, but on your Company would he thrown the onus of expanding 
your output in excess of the specified minimum proportion of Indian pro 
dilution, in order to obtain this uniform rate of bonus, based on a decreasing 
price per ton each successive year. 

9. Your arrangement with the Railway Board should, if possible, ensure 
your having a minimum order for 15 locomotives and tenders, each year, 
increasing as the Board find it possible to do so, year by year, to 50 locomotives 
for the last year. The absolute amount ol' bounty might be made to depend 
on the rate at which the orders you received in any one year increased over 
the 15 locomotives and tenders minimum. For instance, it might be possible 
ro arrange to reduce the bonus, proportionately lor every locomotive ordered 
in excess of the basic 15 per annum. 

10. Whilst the current price in England would fix the Indian basis price 
under this scheme, it is just, possible that British makers might combined t.o 
increase the rates for the duplicate parts inordinately, with a view to wreck¬ 
ing such a scheme as this, intended as it is to encourage the manufacture of 
locomotives in India. In this event your association with Messrs. Kerr Stuart 
would operate to your advantage, as, whilst there would be absolute freedom 
on the part of the Railway Board to place their orders, both for the loco¬ 
motives themselves, and the parts specified in column 2 of attached lists, in 
any quarter they might decide, it would he open to Messrs. Kerr Stuart to 
quote along with all other overseas manufacturers, and they would guard your 
interests by offering to supply the duplicate parts at the best possible rates, 
and thus demonstrate very clearly any tendency of other firms to cut. rates 
for the complete locomotives, and recoup themselves in the prices they would 
obtain for the parts intended for your Tndiar construction. All indents 
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provide for the splitting up of an enquiry in any way the Government of Inch*, 
may decide, so that if this happened Messrs. Karr Stuart might be given the 
parts required for your Tatanagar construction, and the Railway Board would 
lie able to take advantage of the low price quoted for the complete loco¬ 
motives. 

11. At the time of writing I have no information as to the prices at which 
locomotives have been placed in England in the case of the first batch of these 
new Standard Types recently ordered by the Railway Board. 

I have, however, based the basic price, as well as the rates and weights for 
the various parts, from figures calculated by Messrs, Kerr Stuart, when pre¬ 
paring their tendors for this recent enquiry. It will bo noticed that the rates 
per ton for the parts, work out higher than for the complete locomotives, but 
this is inevitable, as the cost of putting through duplicate items usually works 
out higher than for whole engines, so in the lists attached, this featuie is in 
accordance with what will take place in actual practice even though the rates 
will vary from time to time. 

12. The scheme, however, as a whole is a thoroughly practical one. will 
give a minimum of trouble in operation, and varies tbe rate per ton the 
Indian manufacturer will receive, under tbe third column of the lists, in 
strict accordance with the class of work he is engaged upon. In the first year, 
when doing what are perhaps the simplest forms of locomotive construction, 
he only gets £83 per ton, on these figures, increasing to £00 per ton, when 
the complete locomotive frame is undertaken, and up to £9-1 per ton, when 
the more intricate motion work is tackled, hut dropping to £90 per ton in 
the two final years, when the industry is well on the wny to establishment. 

These ratios will exist no matter how the basic price varies. The Railway 
Board, however, pay an even rate for the whole of the five bonus years, and 
should you fail to adhere to your present progressive programme, the bonus 
rate the Board pays you, at once drops automatically, so from the point of 
view both of the Railway Board and yourselves, I can’t imagine a scheme 
which would deal in a fairer manner with both purchaser and manufacturer. 

13. For the purpose of this scheme, the terms “parts manufactured in 
Tndia from Indian material ’’ would include all such items as are not included 
in the list of finished parts the Railway Board would purchase at the time of 
placing the order in London for Locomotives and Duplicate Parts combined. 

In the first two years there is nothing you could not obtain in India, but 
when you reached the stage of making parts which included material which 
would need to be imported into India in the raw state, such as Lyres and axles 
in the rough, acid steel blooms, and boiler plates, copper plates, tubes, super¬ 
heater elements, and other minor items, then these would need to be classed as 
Indian raw material, and you would make your own arrangements for pur¬ 
chasing them yourselves from overseas, subject to yor.r .-detaining the Railway 
Board's approval for the source of your supply, and putting on such sub¬ 
contractors the onus of obtaining inspection certific ates from the London Con 
suiting Engineers, and tho stamping of such parts by the Inspectors overseas 
in such a manner, as the Board would require for identification purposes. 

14. With regard to the periods under which tho Bonus system would 
operate, the first year should commence from the date your first locomotive 
under this scheme was tested in steam in your Jamshedpur Shops, and an 
approximate date for this to occur should be agreed with tho Railway Board, 
at the time of any settlement, which I hope it will he possible for you to come 
to with the Railway Board. 

15. I attach to this letter a sketch plan showing my views as to the future 
development, of your locohiotive pnd wagon departments so as to avoid any 
clashing of your two operations. Furthermore, I give you a list showing 
what additional equipment I think would be necessary to"enable you to deal 
with a 20 per cent, production in the first- year on your locomotive side, 
without interference with your present wagon production of some 190 per 
month. 
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16. If as suggested by the Chairman of the Tariff Board on Monday last, 
yon intend putting this proposal before the Railway Board with a view of 
ascertaining whether a schome such as this would meet their views as a basis 
for discussion in the near future, I shall be pleased to assist you in explaining 
these proposals to the Railway Board, should you desire me to do so, and 
in case there are points in this letter on which I have not made myself 
.quite clear. 

Tours faithfully, 

R. WRIGHT, 

Consulting Engineer. 


Enclosure No. 2. 

Additions required at your Tatanagar Works to ensure the construction of 
from 15 to 50 locomotives and tenders per annum, with a minimum, of 
20 per cent, local construction from Indian material, as per sheet “ A ” 
accompanying letter of August 17th, 1926. 

Paving with wood blocks on suitablo foundation, and fencing to prevent 
theft of valuable locomotive parts of half your erecting shop. 

Pits for centre line of rails, etc., with drains. 

Weighing pit and machined levelling surface, with necessary drains. 

12 locomotive weighing machines, 20 ton capacity each. 

10 tons Crane and 500' gantry, chiefly for use in wagon construction. 

2 Pearn-Ricliard Boring Mills, medium size. 

1 Pearn-ltichard Boring Mills, large size. 

Vertical Band Saw. 

Horizontal Band Saw. 

0 Asquith Drills (4 large and 2 smaller disc). 

Horizontal grinding machine. 

Norton Grinder. 

Drop Stamps for wagon work. 

Additional Air Compressor for wagon work. 

Hydraulic Press. 

Freight on above tools. 

Foundation work for tools. 

Before you can get on to full 50 locomotives per annum you will need to 
provide additional wagon erection shops to replace the area to be taken over for 
locomotive erection. See sketch in full yellow lines on plan of works. 



Enclosure No. 8 

Example of proposed method of Tonnage Bonus on Locomotive Construction in India on a 5-year basis and applied 

to the Indian Standard Locomotive and Tender. 

1st Tear. Tight 2-8-2 Mikado. Type X. D. 5'-6" Gauge. 
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and duty, at 12^ per cent, inclusive. 

Delivery tu Talanagar at equivalent of C6 

£1 per ton. -- 

Total . 6,S79 



3rd Year. 
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per ton. 
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1,584 ISO 
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(13) lliilm of Apprenticeship unit A rtf ilex of Agreement of Apprentices. 

RULES OF APPRENTICESHIP, 1925. 

1. There shall be two classes of apprentices: — 

Class I. 

(</.) Literate, who will he admitted ns the result of an entrance exami¬ 
nation and who before sitting for tho examination must sho w 
proof that they have passed the Intermediate Arts or Science. 

Class IT. 

( b ) Apprentices who have not reached this standard and who will be 
selected by the Works Manager, preference being given to the 
sons of work employees. 

2. The apprenticeship in each case will he for five years. 

3. Pay will be given on approved service as follows: — 


Class T. 

Annas 
per (la v. 

1st year .......... 14 

2nd year.I 1 L.16 

3rd year.18 

4th year.22 

5th year.26 

Class II. 

1st year . . . . 5 4.8 

2nd year .......... 9 

3rd year .......... 10 

4th year .......... 13 

5th year. 16 


The year shall be a full working year and all lost time must be made up 
before increments are given and before a final certificate of apprenticeship is 
granted. 

4. Class T apprentices will be generally trained for supervisory posts and 
will spend the following periods at various jobs. 

months. 


Pattern shop ......... 6 

Moulding shop ..6 

Blacksmith’s shop and forge ...... 6 

Fitting shop.15 

Machine shop ......... 12 

Erecting shop ......... 6 

Drawing office .. 9 
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5. Class IT apprentices will be definitely trainod to a trade and will spend 
four yoars at the trade selected with about one year divided up into two 
periods of about 6 months each at an allied trade. The trade will be : 

Fitting. 

Machinists (Turners). 

Blacksmith. 

Moulders. 

Patternmakers. 

Patternmakers will have a course of 6 months in the moulding shop and fi 
months in the blacksmith’s shop. Moulders will have a course of 6 months in 
the pattern shop and six months in the blacksmith’s shop. Blacksmiths will 
have a course of 0 months in the fitting shop and 6 months in the machine 
shop. Machinists will have a course of 0 months in the fitting shop and 6 
months in the blacksmith's shop. Fitters will spend 6 months in the machine 
shop and (i months in the smith shop. 

G. During apprenticeship. Class T apprentices will spend 4 hours per week 
during working hours on theoretical study for the first two years and 6 
hours per week during the following three years. 

7. During apprenticeship, Class TI apprentices will spend two hours per 
week during working hours on elementary study for the first two years and 
thereafter 3 hours per week. 

8. Class Tl apprentices who show special proficiency may be promoted to 
Class T. 

9. On conclusion of apprenticeship a certificate detailing the work done 
during the course, the degree of proficiency attained, and the conduct and 
behaviour of the apprentice will be issued to the apprentice concerned. 

I. 0. Tt will be a matter of absolute discretion for tho Company to approve 
of the apprentices who may he admitted from the applicants and the Com¬ 
pany will be free to discharge any apprentice at any time during the period 
of apprenticeship for reasons which in the opinion of the Works Manager are 
sufficient without being called upon to state such reasons. 

II. An apprentice must always remember that lie is going to a factory and 
not to a school and lie will be liable to dismissal at any time without notice. 

12. Every apprentice will be subject to all tbo discipline, to which an 
ordinary employee is subject, and for irregular attendance, for misbehaviour 
or for neglect of instructions lie will be liable to a fine or to dismissal from 
the Works. 

13. Every apprentice will bring with him a recommendation of an approv¬ 
ed party, who will he responsible for bis good behaviour during the period of 
apprenticeship. 

VI, The apprentice rules are liable to bo changed at any time by the Com¬ 
pany and no obligation of any kind on the part of the apprentice would be' 
created by any change in the rules or for the entire discontinuance of the 
apprenticeship programme if it is found unworkable. 

15. Each apprentice will be expected to arrange for his own bousing in 
Tatanagar and the Company can undertake no obligation in this direction. 

1G. Each apprentice will deposit with the Company a sum of Bs. 100 and 
enter into an agreement as per form herewith. The Rs. 100 would lie con¬ 
sidered as premium payable to the Company and not liable to be returned 
under any conditions. 

17. At the end of the period of apprenticeship the Company does not kind 
itself to find employment for any apprentice, but the final certificate will state 
the experience gained by the apprentice during the course of training and 
the opinion formed by the Works Manager of the capacity of the apprentice. 
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ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT made and entered into this day 

q.f 192 , between at present of 

in the town of who completes his year 

cf age on the day of 192 , of the first part, 

and The Peninsular Locomotive Company, Limited, of the second part. 

1. Whereby it is witnessed that the said doth by these 

presents put, place and bind himself as an apprentice at the works of Messrs. 
The Peninsular Locomotive, Company, Limited, to serve them from the 

day of 192 , for and during and until the full end and term' 

of five years, fully to be completed and it is hereby agreed and declared that 
if at any time or times the said from any cause whatsoever 

absent himself from work with permission, the said shall from 

and after the expiration of his said term of service continue to serve the said 
Company for such period as shall, together with the time of his actual sorvico, 
make up the full term of years. 

2. That the said will serve in the Fitting Shop of the said' 

Company or in whatever uther branch he may be deemed suitable for. 

3. That the hours of attendance shall be the usual factory hours for such 
time as the Works Manager fixes from time to time, Sundays excepted, or 
otherwise as necessity arises. 

4. That the said will readily and cheerfully obey and' 

execute all lawful commands and reasonable orders of the said Company’s 
assistants and will upon the request and at the cost and expenses of tho said 
Company proceed to any part of British India or its dependencies for tho pur¬ 
pose of executing and assisting in tho execution of any business undertaken 
by the said Company and shall not depart nor absent himself during the said 
term without first obtaining permission in writing but shall at all times during 
the said term conduct himself with all due diligence, honesty and temperance.. 

o. That should the said absent himself from business with¬ 

out permission or otherwise misconduct himself it shall bo lawful for tho said' 
Company or their Works Manager for the time being for tho first offence to- 
suspend the said for such » period as they or their Works 

Manager may doom lit and the said apprentice shall and will at the expira¬ 
tion of each year serve the said Company two days for every one of tho days 
he may have boon suspended. And it is further agreed that should tho said 
commit any grave offence or absent himself without leavo 
or otherwise misconduct himself a second time, it shall be lawful for the said. 
Company to terminate this agreement. 

Ij. That should the conduct ol the said during the con¬ 

tinuance of this agreement, be considered satisfactory the said Company shall 
and will pay the said at the rate of Its. per 

day for tho first year of his term of service, at the rate of Rs. per 

day for the second year of his term of service, at the rate of Rs. 
per day for the third year of his term of service, at the rate of Rs. 
per day for the fourth year of his term of service, at the rate of Rs. 
per day for the fifth year of his term of service. 

7. That the said 

will mark his daily attendance by the insertion of the ticket allotted to him 
in a box from a board at the entrance gate of the works, also enter up his daily 
works report book, which will be signed by the Works Manager each month. 

8. That the said 

shall pursue the theoretical studies provided for in rule 

of apprenticeship rules as directed from time to time from the commencement 
of the service, and if called upon to join in an institute or school for this pur¬ 
pose, he shall pay out of his own pocket the necessary fees and shall and will 
attend the schools regularly. 

9. That the said 

shall purchase from the Company the following tools, cost of which will be- 
deducted from his pocket money mentioned in clause 6 of this agreement. 
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1 12" stool rule, 1 pair inside callipers, 1 pair outside callipers, 1 
pocket square for his use throughout his term of apprenticeship and he must 
maintain these in good order. Should he at any time be found without such 
tools tko Company will replace them and debit his pocket money with the cost 
of such replacements. 

10. That at the end of the full term of five years, the said Company will 
grant to the said on the satisfactory termination of his 

apprenticeship a certificate testifying to the abilities, qualifications and con¬ 
duct of the said 

Tn witness whereof the said parties to these presents have hereunto set their 
hands the day and year first above written. 


Witness to the signature of apprentice 


Witness to the signature of The Peninsular Locomotive Company, Limited. 


Director. 

We hereby acknowledge receipt of the sum of Its. 100 (one hundred) only 
as premium paid in consideration of the terms agreed upon as per stamped 
receipt granted to on the day of 

L92 , which sum will not be. refunded on any account. 

THE PENINSULAR LOCOMOTIVE CO., LTD., 


Director. 
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THE PENINSULAR LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY, LIMITED. 

B.—Obai/. 

Evidence of MESSRS. MANU SUBEDAR, R. WRIGHT and 
G, W. SCRUSE recorded at Calcutta on the 16th 
August 1926. 

Wagons. 

President. —I had better dispose of the wagons question first. 

Mr. Subedar. —Yes. 

President. —Mr. Wright, are you interested in the wagon question? 

Mr. Wright. —No. 

President .—Mr. Subedar, are you the Agent of the Company r 

Mr. Subedar.- -T ain the Director of the Company. 

President. — Arc you in charge of the works? 

Mr. Subedar. —I am in charge of the executive work, in charge of 
administration. 

President. —You have asked us to treat as confidential this letter of 
yours dated Gth July 1920 in which you deal with costs. I may tell you that 
we can’t do it. 

Mr. Subedar. —Treat it as confidential, if possible. 

President. —It is not possible for this reason that wo have already got the 
costs of the other three manufacturers. 

Mr. Subedar. —Have you got them in this detailed form? 

President - This is nothing in comparison to theirs. 

Mr. Subedar. —We can supply you in any greater detail that you desire. 

President. —We have got much more detailed costs in the case of the 
Indian Standard Wagon Company. 

Mr. Subedar. — 1 This also gives complete costs. If you think that theso 
figures could not be kept as confidential you might use them as you think best. 

President. —They will havo to he dealt with in the ordinary way. 1 don't 
think it would be much use our going into your works costs for the obvious 
reason that you have not been working for any length of time. 

Mr. Subedar. —We have not reached the normal production except in the 
current month. 

President. —In any ease if wo make any recommendation we cannot make 
a special recommendation as regards you. Tf it was a question of bounties or 
duties we must go by general principles and it seems to me that we will very 
largely have to depend on the costs of the Indian Standard Wagon Company. 

Mr. Subedar. —I think we shall approximate the most efficient producer 
in the next year. 

President. —If wo make any recommendations at all. we shall havo to 
depend very largely, as 1 say. on their costs and you will have to take your 
chance. 

Mr. Subedar .—All right. 

President. — As to whether you are able to reach those costs or not is a 
different, matter. 

Mr. Subedar.- You may take it that we are quite confident of reaching the 
cost of the most efficient producer. 

President. —That is satisfactory. The only difficulty is that we will have 
to find some basis for differentiating the costs for different classes of types of 
wagons. You are making A-2 ami they are making C-2. 
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Mr. Subedar. —They have an advantage over us if the Tariff Board deals 
with a wagon as such. If the scale of bounty is fixed at a round sum per 
wagon, then it gives less to the manufacturer who makes A-2 than the manu¬ 
facturer who makes C-2. 

President. —Yes. Some adjustment may be possible. 

Mr. Subedar. —Wo have therefore suggested that if you keep to the bounty- 
system, the bounty should be proportionate with the value of the wagons rather 
than with the number. 

President. —The difference betweon A-2 and C-2, so far as foreign prices 
are concerned, is not very big—about Rs. 200. 

Mr. Subedar. —There is a difference. Assuming it is Rs. 200 . 

President. —You mean to say that it represents the additional bounty that 
you require. 

Mr. Subedar. —Yes. When you work it out for the whole 1,000 wagons, it 
makes a difference of Rs. 2 lakhs a year, on which Rs. 2 lakhs wo have to put 
in lot more labour. Tt is something serious for us, though per wagon it is a 
small amount. 

Mr. Mather. —It doesn’t follow that the rate of bounty per wagon must he 
substantially different. 

President. —It should work out in the same way, if you take it on the 
ad valorem basis. Supposing the bounty corresponds to the duty, and the 
duty is 10 per cent., if the A-2 wagon costs Rs. 3,000, you get Rs. 300 and if 
the C-2 wagon costs Rs. 2,800. you get Rs. 280. 

Mr. Subedar. That would be a very fair way of arranging it. 

I'resident .—That is about the difference. 

Mr. Subedar. —On 1,200 wagons it would make a difference of about 
Rs. 25,000 to us. 

President. —Something like that. 

Dr. Matthui. —In your estimate of future costs, are you thinking of an 
output of 1,000 wagons? 

Mr. Subedar. —Wc have worked these costs on an output of 1,000 wagons, 
i.e., on the basis on which we are working now. Tf you take the future, say 
boyond March next, I should work out these costs on 1,200 wagons. Of course 
it is vory difficult to say. All these are assumptions as to the future. It is 
very difficult to say which particular elements of cost will go down and which 
particular elements will go up. 1 think that they won’t go down. Our out¬ 
put might come to 1,200 next year. 

Mr. Mather. —What deliveries have you been actually giving during the 
last two or three months? 

Mr. Subedar. —Tt averages 60, hut that is due to the conditions in the erec¬ 
tion shop. That is why we are extending the erection shop. We have 
advanced very far with the work in machine shop and smithy on wagons on 
order. 

President. —The Controller of Stores estimates your capacity at about 900 
wagons a year. 

Mr. Subedar .— 1 think that it would be an uinler-esliniate. It is somewhat 
unfair to us. 

President. —You yourself give your capacity at about 1.000 wagons. 

Mr. Subedar— T tbink we should be allowed to put our best efforts and 
our best efforts would be if we work on the basis of 1,200 wagons next year. 

Dr. Matthai. —Of course your actual maximum capacity so far would work 
out at about 860. 

Mr. Subedar. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai—As far as that is concerned, the Controller’s estimate would 
not be far wrong. 

Mr Subedar.— IDs estimate is based on the past. We have got 9 more 
machines on order which have been shipped already and the new erection shop 
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is being laid out. New rails are being laid out. We have put, in a couple of 
• extra cranes. All these improvements would enormously increase our capa¬ 
city next year. I am taking it at 1,200. 

President. —Up to 30th April 1926 what average have you reached per 
month ? 

Mr. Suhedar. —We started with 20 wagons in October 1920 and as a matter 
of fact we had not all the new machinery which we put down for wagons. 
Since the last report we have spent about, Rs. 4,; lakhs on additional equip¬ 
ment, for wagons, part of which came in September. As it came in, it was 
put to use. The output naturally was lopsided. In some part of the works it 
was 10 wagon sets a day, in another it was 5 wagon sets and in another it was 
2 and iu the erection shop it was very low. That was on account of the vari¬ 
ous factors which will not occur again. For example we didn’t get the wheels 
and axles iu time. 

President. —Whv should you hring down the cost of material by about 
Rs. 000? 

Mr. Sube.dar. —Do you mean the Indian material? 

President. —No, T mean the total. 

Mr. Suhedar. —1 would explain it in this way that Rs. 370 item in the 
first column was things which, when we got the first order, we ordered out 
from England. All these things we are now making locally. Therefore it is 
knocked out in the next column. Only the material goes into the Tata mate¬ 
rial cost. We take the raw material and make these items here. 

President.- -That accounts for that. 

Mr. Suhedar. —Yes. The other difference in the English material 
(Rs. 1,179 minus Rs. 979) of Rs. 200 is due to the reduced price which is 
quoted for English material. This amount is based on orders that we have 
placed. They have heen less than our previous purchases by so much. 
Whether our purchase was altogether economical before is a different question. 
As I say, we had not reached our normal efficiency, but we are reaching it 
now. 

Dr. Matthai. You make it exactly Rs. 2(X) on raw materials purchased 
, outside. 

Mr. Suhedar. —Yes. 

President.- On what basis have you calculated your depreciation? 

Mr. Suhedar. —We have calculated depreciation on the basis of buildings 
-at 2i per cent, and machinery at 5 per cent. 

President,. —And you divided it by 1,000. 

Mr. Suhedar. —Yes. 

President. —For this actual order what price did you get? 

Mr. Suhedar. —Wc aro delivering at present at Rs. 3,823. 

President. —Does the present order cover your works cost? 

Mr. Suhedar. —Do you mean the 1st column? The first column order is 
finished. 

President. —How much did you get for that? 

Mr. Suhedar. —We got Rs. 4,400. 

President. —And the next one? 

Mr. Suhedar. —Rs. 3,823. That is what we are working on now. 

President. —You have done better. 

Mr. Suhedar. —I think at that price, but that is due to an accident. As 
the Railway Board could not give us wheels and axles, they have allowed us 
an extra period for delivery and they have also taken into account that we 
.are just starting. The other Companies ate delivering on the basis of 
,R.s. 3,470. 

President. —That is for the A-2P 

.Mr. Suhedar. —Yes. 
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President. —Burn and Co.’s order? 

Mr. Subedar. —Yes. 

President .—You have Rot it for Rs. 3,823. 

Mr. Subedar. —That is because the order is an extended order. As a 
matter of fact our last tender price was 4,000. That was rejected on the 
gronnd that we had enough work for the year and we should not be given any 
further orders. 

Ur. Matthai. —That was for A-2. 

Mr. Subedar. —Yes. 

President.. —This future estimate that you have given, is it for the near 
future or when ? 

Mr. Subedar. —You can take it as a current thing from October onwards, 
but our difficulty will he that these prices will he seriously affected by the fact 
that we may have no work for two months in January and February. In cer¬ 
tain sections of our shop for example in the smithy shop, we have already 
done work lor about 300 wagons ; the next order we shall complete by the 
second week of November. From the middle of November till we get the 
new order, we will have no work in the smithy. That would increase the 
incidence of the overhead. It is about the discontinuous orders that I am 
talking here. 


Work value and depreciation. 

President. —What is the total block value you have taken in the depre¬ 
ciation account? 

Mr. Subedar. —About Rs. 32 lakhs. 

President. —That includes your equipment for locomotives. 

Mr. Subedar. —That includes for the whole works as at present. 

President- You can get the depreciation only on wagons just now. 

Mr. Subedar.- -As a business concern we reckon depreciation on the work 
done and the output is only wagons. Wo are not doing it deliberately, hut 
we are doing it as a matter of accounts. 

Mr. Mather. —What is the value of llie plant that you cannot use for 
wagons? 

Mr. Subedar. —Its. 10 lakhs. 

Mr. Mather. —Leaving about Rs. 22 lakhs for the value of tho block which- 
is used for the manufacture of wagons. 

Mr. Subedar.—Yen. 

Mr. Mather. —How much of that Rs. 22 lakhs would be land, buildings and 
plant and machinery? 

Mr. Subedar. —We havo not worked it out separately for wagons. Wo will 
have to work it out and send you. 

President. It is important to have depreciation shown in the form in 
which we ask for it. T think that, we sent you a copy of the form along 
with our letter of the 25th May, 15)26, which is printed on page 420 of the 
blue book. 

Mr. Subedar. —Some part of tho machinery is such that it is capable of 
being used for both purposes. 

President. —Whatever machinery' you can use for wagons is part of your 
wagon equipment.First of all T want you to exclude everything that you 
cannot use at all for wagon building and then to divide it into land, building 
plant and machinery, etc. 

Mr. Subedar. —There are some equipments which we are using on wagons 
at present because we want to make the best use of them. They are not 
intended for wagon building at all. They are too valuable machines to be 
used for that. What should we do with such things? 

Mr. Mather. —You might give us a note that these machines are more- 
expensive than would normally be installed. 
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Mr. Suhedar. —These machines arc in tended for the use of building loco¬ 
motives but are used for building wagons temporarily. 

President. —On what capital have you calculated the interest? 

Mr. Suhedar .—On working capital. 

President. —Does it include profit and everything? 

Mr. Suhedar.— It includes all the borrowed capital of the company. In . 
litis matter we arc in a transitional stage. We have not issued all the shares 
which we should issue. 

President. —Ordinarily the capital on which you would be entitled to earn 
would be your block value phis a certain amount of working capital. That is 
the principle we ordinarily apply. 

Mr. Suhedar. —This does not cover the whole block value. Tt covers only 
a portion of the block value which is put up from the borrowed capital and 
which has not yet heen issued in the form of shares but which wo intend to 
issue. 

Vresilient .—Your figures would be all wrong. If we were to make our re¬ 
commendation on this basis, you won’t get enough. Wo want the replace¬ 
ment value of your block. 

Mr. Suhedar. —Its. 32 lakhs. 

President. This is, I take it, the book value. 

Mr. Suhedar .—Yes. 

President. You have got to reduce it to its replacement value—I mean 
its reasonable value. We also allow a reasonable rate of interest on necessary 
working capital. That is what we ordinarily do. 

Mr. Suhedar.- A very large amount of working capital is required for 
wagons. There is considerable delay from the lime the material is issued till 
it is switched on to the work for which it is wanted. T have calculated that 
in the case of some items there has been a delay of 6 months. We have to 
order Tata’s material well in advance. Wc reckon our working capital at 
about Rs. S lakhs. 

President. —What is your block value? 

Mr. Suliular. —Rs. 22 lakhs for wagon work. 

President. —Altogether Rs. 30 lakhs. 

Mr. Suhedar. —Yea. 

President. —Your block value may not be what, we consider a reasonable 
value. 

Mr. Suhedar. —On that score you will find it much the other way. We 
have acquired considerable amount, of valuable plant at really low cost. 

President. —As a matter of fact, as I say, this will not enter very largely 
into the question because we must take the most economic unit that is at work. 

Mr. Suhedar. —We are quite prepared to go on that basis. 

President .—T don’t know bow you have worked out this Rs. 150. 

Dr. Mat that. —What is your total borrowed capital? 

Mr. Suhedar. —At present we have a fixed loan of Its. 12 lakhs and cash 
credit to the extent of Rs. 7 lakhs—altogether Rs. 19 lakhs. 

Dr. Matthai .—Wliar. is your total paid up capital? 

Mr. Suhedar .—It is Rs. 16 lakhs on the books. 

Mr. Mathias. —What proportion of your machinery was bought second 
hand ? 

Mr. Suhedar .—T cannot tell you off hand. There is certain number of 
machines which we have purchased second hand. The buildings are all second 
hand. It is in buildings that we have made considerable economies. The 
replacement value will be 3 times the money that we paid. 

Mr. Mathias. And the machines? 

Mr. Suhedar .—Some of them were bought second hand and at very low 
price. But the recent equipment of about Its. 41 lakhs was all entirely new. 
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Mr. ilathias. —Roughly, the wagon machinery is all new. 

Mr. Suhedar .—Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —And the locomotive machinery was bought mostly' second 
hand. 

Mr. Suhedar. —Not mostly second hand. Some are new and some second 
hand. 

President. —At the rate of Rs. 150 on 1,000 wagons, it requires a capital of 
about Rs. 20 lakhs at 71 per cent. That includes your working capital and 
block value. 

Mr. Suhedar. —Yes, but that would not cover the book value of our block. 
At present it stands at Rs. 10 lakhs. 

Mr. Mather.- Do you consider that Its. 150 per wagon would provide you 
a sufficient sum to pay the interest on working capital and a reasonable profit ? 

Mr. Suhedar. —There is no profit included in that. It is purely out-of- 
pocket interest, which we regard as charges. 

Mr. Mathias. —Where does your profit, come in? 

Mr. Suhedar. —There is no profit provided in the list. It, is all actual 
costs. 

President.- According to our calculations, we should say that part of it 
was profit. 

Mr. Suhedar. —It would he profit when we convert the borrowed capital 
into shares. 

President. —We would allow ^o much interest on working capital and depre¬ 
ciation which you have got already and the balance would be treated as profit. 
The point is this. If l!s. 8 lakhs is taken as your working capita), the remain 
ing Rs. 12 lakhs is your fixed capital. You get 7J per cent, on Rs. 12 lakhs. 

Mr. Suhedar.- As a matter of lact, we intend this loan of 11s. twelve lakhs 
to become preference share capital entitled to so much. We. have not done 
the conversion so far. 

President. —Tt does include a certain element of profit. 

Mr. Suhedar. —It does not. Hut as the output increases, the figure for 
interest will he reduced. 

President. —Wo are taking these figures as a basis for discussion. 

l)r. Matthai. -Part of the interest is return on fixed capital. 

Mr. Suhedar. —Yes. 

President. —In any case in so far as this capital is borrowed capital, it 
means that yon must have a return on that part of your capital before you do 
anything else. 

Mr. Suhedar. —Yes. 


Mrlhad of pinlrrtion. 

President.- There is one point that arises as regards the method of protec¬ 
tion. You are asking for a duty instead of a bounty. The bounty system 
has one advantage of which you have had the benefit, and that is that it 
secures you a certain amount of orders. If you have a duty, even excluding 
for the moment tlio question of foreign competition, the internal competition 
may press you out altogether. 

Mr. Suhedar. —Does the bounty system ensure continuity of orders? Our 
experience on the last occasion proved the contrary. 

President. —That is another point. What T mean is this. Tf the Railway 
Board says that it is buying 1,000 wagons, under the bounty system it dis¬ 
tributes amongst the four works. Supposing we accept your proposal for a 
duty and then tenders are called for in the country, the lowest tender is 
entitled to got the whole order. In such a case you may he entirely left out 
for one or two years or, it may happen, for ever. 

Mr. Suhedar. —That would undo the whole work done so far. 
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President. —1 want to know whether you have fully considered your 
proposal. 

Mr. Subedar. —Wo suggest a tariff because the bounty has led to constant 
irregularities. We have pointed that out in our note. 

President. —It may be the lesser evil of the two. It is-much better to get 
an order, say, for 500 or 600 or 800 wagons every year than to be left out 
altogether for a year or two. Tt is much better from your point of view. It 
has nothing to do with us. I am trying to explain what the position might 
be in the event of the Board accepting your proposal. 

Mr. Subedar. We have therefore coupled our proposal lor a tariff with 
another clause that orders for 4,000 wagons must be placed in this country. 

President. —They are placed in the country. The Indian Standard Wagon 
Company may underquote anybody whose output is smaller. 

Mr. Subedar. —Tf it comes to rate cutting, they would cut us out ono year 
and next year we would quote such a rate that they’ would not be able to stand. 

President. —It is lor you to consider whether it would be in your interests 
to ho left out altogether for a year or more. 

Mr. Subedar. —The important thing is that the Railway Board should 
ascertain the reasonable price and having got that, they should divide the 
orders amongst the people at the lowest price which they have been able to 
ascertain and the tariff merely governs the amount of assistance. 

President.. —What is the advantage in that case? Really if the Railway 
Board has to distribute the orders, what advantage do you get by the duty? 

Mr. Subedar.— 1 shall tell you how we would quote. If there was a duty 
of 25 per cent, on wagons, and if our total capacity was 1,200, we would quote 
for about 6CX) for the full duty and for the remainder—as you say it is better 
to have something—wo would quote on the basis of 10 per cent, and we would 
allow the 15 per cent, to go and we would average out. This is what wo- 
would do in practice in order not to be left out without something. 

President. —It is not for me to advise you but T am just putting it to you 
that you may not be playing for safety even so. Let me put it this way. The 
Indian Standard Wagon Company is at present at any rate in the strongest 
position. 

Mr. Subedar. —They started earlier than we did. 

President .- Theirs is a much bigger unit, and they may underquote all 
of you. They get all the orders for a year or two.. In tho meanwhile you have 
got no big reserves, you have got nothing else that you can turn to, and all- 
the good that the bounty may have done may, for that reason, be wiped out. 

Mr. Subedar. —I think that the Railway Board ought to distribute the 
orders as at present. 

President. —At what price? 

Mr. Subedar. —At tho lowest ascertained price and in order to ascertain it 
fairly low, let them take the English price plus 25 per cent, or whatever the 
scale of tariff you may lix. We arc not trying to get more money from 
tho Railway Board. We want a continuity of orders at reasonable price. We 
have said in our evidence that on ono occasion the fear of being left out- 
altogether led us to quote horribly low rates. When we got the order, all the 
other wagon companies were angry with us. 

Mr. Mather. —Which is the “horribly low rate”? 

Mr. Subedar. —That is the rate at which we are delivering. 

President. —That is a high rate. . 

Mr. Subedar.— -That is due to an accident.. Our rate was Its. 500 lower 
than Jessop’s. It is due to the accident of a subsequent fall in price, of 
which we got tho benefit. 

President. —I don’t think that the Railway Board got any advantage. 

Mr. Subedar. —Tho Railway Board have scored "over everybody bocause- 
from the successive rates at which they have been buying, you can see that- 
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they have got the very best prices. I don’t think that the Railway Board 
can complain that in their wagon purchases they have lost on account of the 
bounty system. 

President —That is not the question. The point is that under the bounty 
eystem all the wagon builders have got a higher price than they would have 
got under the duty system in spite of their saying that they quoted a very low 
price. 

Mr. Subedar. —We have by experience found out that the bounty system 
is intricate and leads to considerable uncertainty. What we want is business 
certainty—never mind whether we got a low or high price. 

Mr. Mather. —Is there any such thing as business certainty? 

Mr. Subedar. I mean the absence of horrible uncertainty. 

J)r. Matihai. —Supposing the bounty were fixed liIre the present rail 
bounty, would you prefer it? That is to say a certain rate of bounty is pre¬ 
scribed from year to year—it is not determined with reference to the differ¬ 
ence between the lowest c.i.f. price and the lowest tender, it is a fixed 
bounty ; would you consider that better than the present system ? 

Mi. Subedar.- I would, provided you do not put a limit to the total 
amount. The amount of bounty' would be limited in that case by the output. 

Dr. Mattho.l. —Would not that give rise to the same danger as the Pres> 
dent pointed out, namely, that one of you might he left out altogether? 
After all there are only two wagon builders who really specialize in this 
business. Supposing it so happened that a firm was able to underquote you 
for two or three successive years, you would be done for and the whole i" 
dustry might receive a serious set back? 

Mr. Subedar. —For that purpose we would tender on the ladder system. 
AVe would quote for a certain number of wagons so low that there would not 
he any danger, and for a certain number the other way and we would average 
the price out. 

Dr. Matfhai. —That again would mean that only two people can compete? 

Mr. Subedar.- When it came to that, 1 don’t think it would be to our 
mutual interest to cut one another. 

President. —Then the foreign manufacturer comes in this way. Suppos¬ 
ing the Railway Board say they are going to have 4,000 wagons; the foreign 
manufacturer knows you are going to get a bounty of Rs. 600, and they cut. 
down their prices. Won’t you run the risk of being loft out? 

Mr. Subedar. —The Tariff Board must dovise something to safeguard us 
against that—of course I quito see the difficulty of hitting on something 
which would satisfy everybody, but something better than the present system, 
because past, experience shows that the working of the bounty lias not been 
satisfactory because it has been determined by the extent of the lowest price 
quoted by somebody. 

Mr. Mathias. —Don’t you think that the bounty system on the whole has 
encouraged the wagon industry? 

Mr. Subedar. I think what really saved the wagon industry from extinc¬ 
tion is the fall in prices. 

Mr. Mathias. —Not the interest taken in the wagon industry by the Rail- 
way Board? 

Mr. Subedar. —It is the continuity of orders rather than the amount of 
money that they have given us which has helped the industry. 

President. —Supposing a duty is put and simultaneous tenders are called 
for, then of course if you quote below the foreign price you get the whole 
order, hut if you don’t you get half the order just to keep you going, and 
the other half goes to the foreign manufacturer. Will that meet the situa¬ 
tion r 
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Mr. Subedar. —That presupposes that tho foreign manufacturer has dis¬ 
counted the duty already? 

Ft evident.--Yes. 

Mr. Subedar. —If that comes about, it would give us a nucleus to keep ub 
going. We lose money in the lean year, but it is bettor than no orders. 

President.. —If you under-quote you get the whole order, but if you don’t 
jou get only half. 

Mr. Subedar. —A slight improvement on that system which you have just 
suggested would be that our standard output should be restricted from now 
and if you like we should be prevented from increasing it beyond a certain 
figure. 

President. —That would be detrimental to the interests of the industry be¬ 
cause the larger the out the better the chances of the costs coming down. 
If you restrict your output in that way, prices would remain high and it 
would prevent ;t more efficient firm from increasing its output. 

Mr. Subedar. —You can say for the next three years that so many orders 
should bo placed in India and you fix the figure for the Indian manufacturer 
ar, say, 4,000 wagons. 

President.. —It means that, the foreign manufacturer will not tender when 
be feels that there is no order to be had and that tenders arc simply invited 
for the purpose, of comparing prices. 

Mr. Subedar.- He will get any excess over 4,000 wagons. 

President. —Suppose there is no excess, he won’t tender at all. He will 
only quote if there is this inducement that he might at least get half the 
orders. 

Mr. Subedar. —If the Kailway Board come into the market- they are the 
hest buyers in the world— T do not think any manufacturer will say “we are 
not going to tender for you.” 

Mr. Mather.- Would you get such close quotations for wagons as at 
pi esent? 

Mr. Subedar. —If the Railway Board call for tenders, say, for 500 wagons 
it is good enough for individual works—not for one works—and you will get 
close prices from ten of them for these wagons. 

Mr. Mathias. —You may got that for the first year or tho second year, hut 
if the same system goes on and each year the British manufacturer gets no 
orders, how long are they going to quote? 

Mr. Subedar. —You arc presupposing two things—an enormous expansion 
of the wagon industry and a restriction on the wagons purchased by the 
Railway Board. I think in view of the increased mileage. 

President. —If protection succeeds at all it is assumed that the industry is 
able to meet the whole of the domestic demand. That, being the position, 
there is no room for the foreign manufacturer in this country. Why should 
ho tender when ho knows that this industry produces all the wagons and in 
practice orders arc to be placed in India? 

Mr. Subedar. —Ho will quote if he has reasonable hopes of securing orders. 

President, lie has no hopes if the industry is supposed to expand in 
proportion to the needs of the railways. Then there is no excess of orders. 

Mr, Subedar. —Unless the wagon builders form themselves into combine. 

President .—There is already correspondence in the mm - .-papers about pig 
iron. Why should we pre-suppose that there will not be- any complaints of a 
combination in the case of wagons? 

Mr. Subedar. —l think the Railway Board ought to favour the manufac¬ 
turers in this country. If they do not do that., they knock the bottom out of 
the whole finding of the Fiscal Commission and with that the findings of the 

Tariff Board. 




Preside.nl. To prevent a combination like that you get half the orders. 
The idea is that you are put more or less on the same level as the lorcign 
manufacturer by reason of protection. Even then if you do not unden)note 
him you are either inefficient nr you do not compete intentionally. 

Mr. Siibedar. —When you say half the order, that would mean not enough 
work for us, and also the possibility, which you yourself mentioned, of one 
particular works getting all the orders. So that unless you provide against 
this possibility this system would not work satisfactorily. What we want 
first and what we want last is continuous orders and what we want is a 
reasonable price. 

J)r. Matthai. —Under the present system you are tempted to quote an 
uneconomical price, but then there is a reasonable certainty that you would 
get a few orders. Under any other system you might be saved from the 
temptation of quoting uneconomical prices hut you might be left without 
orders. 

Mr. Subedar.--W<s find ourselves left without orders under the present 
system. 

Dr. Matthai. —The danger may he much greater in the other case. 

Mr. Subeditr .—We quoted Rs. 4,000 per wagon and the order went for 
Rs. 3,400, whereupon we sent a telegram to the Railway Board that “ ns 
we shall he out of work for the last two or three months of the official year 
wo are prepared to take 200 wagons at the lowest [nice at which you are 
placing the orders”. They said 1 no, we would not give it to you ’ and we 
are now in the position of having some portion of the works lying absolutely 
idle for two or three months. 

President. —Was it, not due to the fact- that you were late in your delivery 
and therefore the Railway Board thought you would not he able to carry 
out the orders? 

Mr. Suheihir .—We thought we would not have enough work for the whole 
year and we asked for only 200 wagons extra: we did not. get Lhat. 

President. —But they had already given the order for the whole of their 
requirements. 

Mr. Subcdur. I think the Board's rocotiiuiemlfiitous should take the line 
of the Indian manufacturer being satisfied first. Tenders may he called for 
simultaneously and after the Indian manufacturers are satisfied the rest 
should go to the foreign manufacturer. I think the Railway Board ought 
to consider it. 

President. We started with the consideration of your proposal of having 
duties, and 1 was suggesting as a possible alternative that it might be ex¬ 
pedient perhaps to secure the Indian manufacturer at least half the orders 
at a price which would be the equivalent of the foreign price plus the duty, 
because the duty, if it is adequate, is intended to enable the domestic manu¬ 
facturer to compete against the foreign manufacturer. Ife is expected to 
underquote. 

Mr. Subrdur. —That is why we recommended a safe scale of duties. 

President .—It comes to the sauie thing. Four of you combine and 
raise the price just below the c.i.f. price plus the full duty. 

Mr. Siibedar. —Then let the Railway Board pay us costs plus something. 
Let the cost, he for production under the best conditions hv the most efficient 
manufacturer. I would again say that if any fully equipped wagon works is 
idle for three months of the year, it absolutely destroys any advantage they 
may have gained by working for two or three years on a bounty. 


Lornmotire*. 

President. -As regards locomotives these are very interesting notes that 
you have written, Mr. Wright, hut unfortunately we have not had the time 
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to go into them as carefully as we would have liked to. May I know how you 
stand in relation to this Company? 

Mr. Wright. —As consulting engineer. 

President. —How long have you been acting for them? 

Mr. Subedar. —Mr. Wright has been known to our people for a long time, 
but lie severed his connection with Messrs. Nasmyth Wilson & Company very 
reeontly. After he did that we asked him to advise us in the matter of loco¬ 
motives and he has been associated with us since then as consulting"engineer. 

President. —There are two points which we would like to disposo of first. 
First of ail, has your plant built any locomotives? 

Mr. Subedar. —No. 

President. —Therefore it is very difficult for anybody to say what it is 
capable of doing. 

Mr. Wright. —You can estimate fairly closely what it can do. 

President. —I think it must be very difficult indeed. In fact the Con¬ 
troller of Stores felt the same difficulty. 

Mr. Wright. —The Controller of Stores is not a locomotive manufacturer; 
for outside men it is very difficult. 

President. —Even for you it may not be quite easy to say what machinery 
kept in a box is capable of doing. 

Mr Subedar. —The Controller of Stoics has not asked us what the busi¬ 
ness programme of our Company is as regards the manufacture of locomo¬ 
tives and not having asked us it is not fair that lie should say anything 
about it. 

Presiden t. —What 1 am suggesting to you now' is that thero is no engineer 
who can definitely say what a plant is going to do unless ho has got the 
whole of tho plant there. 

Mr. Wright. —With the plant at Jamshedpur it is possible to say that 
80 per cent, of tho locomotive and tender (as I have stated in one of my 
notes) will have to be imported from England in tho early stage of locomo¬ 
tive construction in India and 20 per cent, can be done in India from Indian 
material. 

Mr. Subedar. —Tn 1922 when the negotiation with the Kailway Board 
broke off the shipping of further machinery from the United Kingdom was 
stopped and since then all our efforts have not borne fruit though we made 
several attempts to secure orders from the Railway Board. 

President. —As you know, so far as our fiscal policy is concerned, it would 
bo quite an exception for any industry to obtain protection before it came 
into being 

Mr. Subedar. —We cannot manufacture locomotives except on order for 
the Government and the railways. 

President. —Quito, hut Government must see that you are well equipped. 
Every other industry that has come before us had already started and some 
attempt had been made to manufacture. 

Mr. Subedar. —We are not unwilling to have our programme of business 
stated to us by the Railway Board. If the Railway Board toll us that 
‘ unless you do this, that or the other wo won’t take locomotives from you ’ 
we are quite prepared to carry out their wishes. They have not done that. 

Mr. Mather. —That places a lot of responsibility on the Railway Board. 
That would mean that the Railway Board would have to say what machinery 
you should use and if there are any defects they will be responsible for the 
ultimate success of tho wholo venture, and you will say “ we cannot operate 
successfully because we are not allowed to lay down the machinery we should 
have preferred.” 

Mr. Subedar — We have a particular business programme. We propose 
to lay down a particular kind of machinery. If the Railway Board say that 
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this is not enough or that this is unsatisfactory or that wc should do a lot 
more, then we are quite willing to expend the additional capital or to change 
tlio lay out or do any such thing which they require. But they have never 
examined our business programme nor have they indicated what they desire 
us to do before they place orders with us. 

Mr. Mather. —Ts this really a settled programme on the part of the Com¬ 
pany and if so, has it been placed before the Railway Board? 

Mr. Suhe.dar. —No, it has not been placed before the Railway Board. 

Mr. Mather. —So far as this programme is concerned the Railway Board 
had not had the opportunity of considering it. 

Mr. Suhedar. —Tt has been accepted in general principles by the Com¬ 
pany. It is the Company’s programme. Wo are placing it officially before 
you. Tt has not been placed before the Railway Board, but wc would be 
very willing to meet the Railway Board in any details which they criticise. 

President.— T must point out one general difficulty that we always have 
in all these matters. Even when a plant is working, it is really very diffi¬ 
cult to know what its operating costs are. You know yourself how difficult it 
is in the case of your wagon plant. You have been working for more than a 
year. When a plant is not in being -the plant is not there in a complete 
condition and we are asked to estimate what is the amount of assistance 
required by an article manufactured out of that plan’—do you think you 
are putting bo us a very easy proposition? 

Mr. Suhedar. —I sec the difficulty. 

President. —On what basis can we possibly come to any decision as to the 
amount of assistance you require? On what basis can we do it? Wo have 
got, as you know, to give our reasons. Wc cannot say “ let Mr. Suhedar 
have 33 per cent.” 

Mr. Subcdai .■ -1 follow that. 

President. —We have got to show: ‘‘Here is this particular article 
manufactured in this country. Such arc its costs. The foreign article 
comes at such and such a price and this is the difference. We think the 
local industry ought to get so much.” In your case on what are we to pro¬ 
ceed except your estimates? 

Mr. Suhedar. —We felt that that would be the difficulty. For that reason 
Mr. Wright has worked out a scheme by which first of all he makes assist¬ 
ance given to us very strictly with the work done in this country. 

President. —ITe says £50 a ton. How arc wo to know whether £50 is 
enough or whether it is too much or too little? On what basis arc we going 
to accept £50? We don’t know what your costs arc going to he. 

Mr. Suhtdnr. —This £50 is suggested after a good deal of careful calcula¬ 
tion. If you like we can give you the calculations on which we have pro¬ 
ceeded. 

President. —You have hardly reached a stage when you can definitely say 
that yott require so much assistance really. 

Mr. Suhe.dar. —I think we can say very definitely that this is the minimum 
assistance which we do require. 

President.- —How arc we to satisfy ourselves that that is what you re¬ 
quire? We must have some basis to work on. 

Mr. Suhedar. —If you think it too little, we take the risk on ourselves. 
If you think it is too much, wc respectfully submit that it is not. 

President .- -It is not advancing the argument any further. 

Mr. Suhe.dar. —I am prepared to give you the calculations on which we 
arrived at that with a further proviso that it should cover interest and de¬ 
preciation on the outlay. 
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Dr. Mat that. —This is a problem to which the Fiscal Commission drew 
special attention. With regard to industries which have not yet come into 
existence, they have warned the Tariff Board that, as a rule, they ought to 
consider except in rare cases the question ol protection for those industries 
whoso estimates of cost have not been verified by actual experience. Tt is a 
point that the Tariff Board ought to take into account. 

Mr. Suit?dai .—As to the verification of costs we are speaking with a cer¬ 
tain very definite block of experience at our back both with regard to Kerr 
Stuart’s and our consulting engineer. As lor the industry corning into 
existence before any assistance could he given, T have said that we are in the 
vicious circle. We don’t know how we could manufacture locomotives until 
the Bailway Board place orders with us. When we felt this difficulty so 
acutely, we tendered from time to time since the last report without any 
question of bounty. In the one case our Lender was out by about 15 per cent, 
and it was rejected. In the oilier case it was 20 per cent, out and still the 
oiler was rejected. In the last tender we tendered on the basis of British 
prices plus the Indian charges. We were prepared to take business risks and 
take the order. We wero prepared to take the order for 10 locomotives for 
the Assam Bengal Bailwav on the hasis of British prices plus charges. 

President. —What charges ? 

Mr Sub talar.- The Indian charges which the Bailway Board add in any 
case to the purchase of locomotives made abroad. 

President. — Do you mean that you were prepared to accept an order on 
the basis of the Bailway Board’s price of a locomotive plus 15 per cent.? _ 

Mr. Suhedar. -Yes—we said as the matter was pending before the Tariff 
Board -we would take the order on that basis plus such protection as they 
may recommend. We took the risk of their not recommending any protec¬ 
tion, because we felt that this is being constantly brought up against us 
that ns we have not. manufactured any locomotives, we have no right to ask 
for protection before we actually start. Tt is for the initial difficulty that wo 
ask for protection. 

l)r Matthai. —May 1 suggest this point for your consideration? We 
administer state assistance in the shape of duties or bounties. For that it is 
essential that we ought to have sonic kind of estimate of cost which we could 
test. There is another kind of state assistance which might be rendered to 
an industry like yours and that is the assistance recommended by the Indus¬ 
trial Commission. When you speak of a guarantee or orders by the Bailway 
Board that is it matter which as I look at it is somewhat outside the purview 
of the Tariff Board. Tt is a matter which you ought to take up with the 
Government of India in accordance with the recommendations of the In¬ 
dustrial Commission. 

Mr. Subedur.—If the assessment of assistance is difficult—assuming for 
the sake of argument that it is, it is not difficult for you gentlemen to say, 
as you have said in the last report, what you think of the industry’ generally 
and if the other conditions are satisfied, the question of assessing the amount 
of assistance may be reviewed sonic time afterwards. There is 25 per cent, 
on fabricated steel. That gives us a basis to work upon. If you take loco¬ 
motive as a very highly skilled and complex industry compared to ordinary 
steel fabrication, there is some basis. I don’t think the fixing of the basis is 
such a difficulty. 

President. -If we put a duty of 25 per cent, as on fabricated steel, there 
is no guarantee that you may not manufacture locomotives in Kerr Stuart’s 
works and bring them out here. 

Mr. Suhedar. -If parts of locomotive are charged at same rate as whole, 
no such evasion can take place. We can then get benefit only on what we 
manufacture hero. 
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President. —First of all there must be a bond fide attempt to manufacture 
the article for which protection is asked in this country. You are quite 
familiar with our procedure. What the Fiscal Commission said does not 
altogether rule out the grant of protection to an industry which has not come 
into being, but they certainly contemplated that before any protection, either 
in the iorm of duty or in the form of bounty, was given, the industry must 
lmvo commenced, ordinarily speaking. 

Mr. Wright. —We propose to do ‘20 per cent, of the work in India as a 
start. 

President.. —As you know the Steel Industry Protection Act contem¬ 
plates that, a .substantial amount of Indian material and labour should be 
employed. 

Mr Subedar. —For that purpose T may say that the locomotive industry 
is not one industry-. It is 6 or 7 industries, each one of which is as much 
apart from the other as you can think of. Different' kind of skill is required 
for them and the steel used is also in many forms. If we start with all 
the G or 7 different branches all at once, T think we would be attempting too 
much. We recognise that. What we propose to do is this : We have a 

nucleus of trained .English labour. We shnll start with one section in the 
first year, i.e.. about 20 per cent. When our English labour lias trained 
some men here to carry that part out, the same nucleus of English labour will 
take us on to the next section. In the meanwhile we will have to import the 
additional plant and equipment.. That is for another 20 per cent. In that 
way we hope to work up to 80 per cent, local manufacture in 5 years. It 
wants a live years’ composite programme and I quite recognise that other 
questions of state policy are involved except what come within the purview 
of the Tariff Hoard. The Pailway Hoard would not take the next move with¬ 
out the Tariff Board and it now appears that the Tariff Hoard would not 
take the next move without the Railway Board having placed orders with us. 
We are thus moving in a vicious circle and that is not fair to us as we started 
in response to an explicit invitation from the Railway Board. 

President. —Wc arc not concerned with what the Railway Board do. 
What we are concerned with is that we must have sufficient, information to 
guide us. That is the point. 

Mr. Subedar. —You have not issued any definite questionnaire on the loco¬ 
motive issue to indicate in what respects you require information. Should 
you do so, we would certainly give you all the information you require. 

President. —Tt is hardly fair to say that we had not issued a question¬ 
naire considering the fact that you yourself applied for a postponement and 
you suggested that this should stand over until the middle of August. 

Mr. Subedar. —Because we were getting out additional information that 
we thought relevant from England. 

President. —As a matter of fact wc have issued a questionnaire to the rail¬ 
ways, but we have not issued one to you because you arc not in possession of 
all the information. 

Mr. Subedar. —I said that we were not in possession then. 

President. —The last letter was received by us on the 9t]i August only. 
This is the most important communication we have had. Do you think that 
we must give up all our other work and issue our questionnaire as soon as 
we hear from you. 

Mr. Sul 'dar .—I don’t suggest that. We have put forward so many 
factories as wc thought would he relevant. Tf von think any further parti¬ 
culars arc wanted, we are quite prepared to give them to you. 

President. The whole point is you are not completely equipped to liuild 
locomotives 

Mr. Snbidar. Wc are equipped to carry out a certain business pro¬ 
gramme which we have and wc are quite prepared to go ahead if the Railway 
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Board approve of it. If they don’t approve, it is for them to say so. We 
are equipped to carry out 20 per cent, of the manufacture to start with and 
wo think further that it would be very unwise to attempt in the first year to 
•do anything more than that at once. 

Mr. Mather. —You just told us that even for that 20 per cent, of the 
manufacture, you would have to spend another £25,000. That means you 
have not got a complete plant to do even 20 per cent. 

Mr. Subedar. —Wc have some part of it. 

Mr Mather. —Not the whole of it. At the present moment you cannot do 
even 20 per cent. 

Mr. Subedar.-- We suspended further expenditure in 1922, when locomo¬ 
tive negotiations broke off with Railway Board. 

Mr. Mathias. Within what time would it he possible for you to turn out 
locomotives at your works? 

Mr. Subedar. —On the basis of 20 per cent? It would take six months to 
put all machinery in its place and a further 8 months for the first locomotive 
to steam away. 

Mr. Mathias. —You have stated that you are not working up to your full 
capacity in the matter of wagons. You are only turning out 800 and you 
wish to increase your equipment and train your men to turn out 1,200 
wagons. If in addition to that you have to extend your works further and 
get more machinery for locomotives, would it not be a matter of very con¬ 
siderable time? 

Mr. Wright. —They are two separate problems. 

Mr. Mathias. —But the same Company is undertaking the work. 

Mr. Wright. —The operations are different and separated from each other 
in laying out the works. (Showed a blue print of the lay out of the works). 

Mr. Mathias .—Would you bo able to undertake the manufacture at the 
•outset of 15 locomotives? 

Mr. Wright .—Yes. It is the only possible way oi‘ starting the industry. 

Mr. Mathias .—But that would not be economic. 

Mr. Wright. —That would not be economic by itself, but with the wagon 
work taking some charges, it is the only possible way of getting the industry 
started. 

Mr. Mathias .—So it depends on the wagon industry whether it can carry 
the loss. 

Mr. Wright. —Yes. The problem is easier now' to deal with than it would 
.be if the Company confined itself to locomotives alone. 

Kerr Stuart’s interest in the ('a in pang. 

President. —Kerr Stuart’s arc interested in this Company. 

Mr. Wright. —Yes. 

President.- -Would it be possible for them to get an order for locomo¬ 
tives in the ordinary way and build part of them here in order to convince 
the Railway Board of their ability to build locomotives? 

Mr. Subedar. —We have not tried to do that. Whatever order they get 
at the other end, they get for their own large works. 

President. —If it was merely a question of convincing the Railway Board 


Mr. Subedar .—Wc would attempt to do it if possible, but that would be 
by the side door. By the front door we are asking the Railway Board to 
place orders with us, and that- would be best, way of doing things and less 
•open to comment. 

President .—If you came up with the cost for 20 per cent, that might be a 
<way of helping us to determine the extent of the assistance you required. 
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Mr. Subedar. —When the locomotive industry was started, the Govern¬ 
ment of India gave out that they were anxious to see the locomotive manu¬ 
facture started in this country. They knew that the start could only be made 
at the final or erection stage involving only somo percentage of the work 
here. They wanted an enterprising firm to start. That was their policy 
then. Now they seem to find it inconvoniont. 

President. —That is past history. 

Mr. Subedar. —I am only saying that those things indicated their mind 
and their subsequent attitude shows a considerable amount of uncertainty. 
Tn order to induce more money to be put into the business they must 
indicate w'hat they wish to be done. It means that we have to put in another 
£25,000 and at present do not know when the Railway Hoard will-know their 
own mind on locomotives. 

President. —We are just now on the question of equipment. We shall 
deal with the question of demand separately. Your contention is that this 
work can be done. Jf Messrs. Kerr Stuart’s are interested in the promotion 
of locomotive building industry in this country, the simplest thing for them 
is to say “ we will take orders for locomotives and do 80 per cent, of the 
manufacture in England and 20 per cent, in India,” and so on. In that 
way they might bo able to make out a caso. 

Mr. Subedar. —T am not sure whether we may not be obliged to do that. 
Rut, it presupposes that the initial heavy cost would have to be borne by 
way of loss either by Kerr Stuart’s or by this company and it is to cover the 
initial heavy cost that we are asking for protection. 

Pi • eside.nt .- -Every industry has got to faco it. 

Mr. Subedar. if we have to face it, we would face. it. 

President. —Other industries have faced it. It is merely a suggestion 
that has occurred to me. 

Mr. Subedar. — T follow. But if Kerr Stuart’s do not get an order that 
method may lead nowhere. 

President.- .In that case, you can say to the Railway Board “Here are 

Kerr Stuart’s. They brought out these locomotives. 20 per cent, of the 
work on these was done in India and in -courso of time they expect to do in 
this country nearly 00 per cent.” Then, there may be something on which 
we can go. We can estimate what the average cost is and apply some other 
standard by which we may be able to ascertain the assistance the industry 
may require ir. the initial stage. That might give us something to work on. 

Mr. Subedar. —If the question of protection to the locomotive industry is 
dealt with now by the Tariff Board, the exact amount of assistance can be 
determined afterwards. 

President. —The Tariff Board makes no proposals of that kind. The 
Tariff Board lias got to tell the country that protection is going to cost so 
much and the Board must be in a position to say that. So far as we are 
concerned, we cannot put an indefinite burden on the country. 

Mr. Subedar. —We have worked out a very moderate scheme of protection 
and it. is for you to accept it with such critical examination of it as may be 
necessary and with such additional information as you may desire. 

Dr. Mattfiai. —Have you any idea whether tho price of imported locomo¬ 
tives has gone up 

Mr. Subedar. —The price of imported locomotives has gone down during 
the last 5 years. 

Dr. Matthai. —Sinco October 1925, has it gone down or gone up ? 

Mr. Subedar. —The new types which the Railway Board have asked for 
are in small numbers, but because of the larger dimensions they may cost 
ii’ore. 
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Dr. Matthai.—\n Mr. AATiglit’s note, lie takes, a typical metre gauge 
locomotive, l'or which a total cost of about £9,000 is given. That would be 
for narrow gauge, 1 take it. 

Mr. Suhi dm. —Not narrow gauge but broad gauge—about £9,000 for a 
broad gauge engine ami £*5,000 Tor a metre gauge engine. 

Dr. Matthai.— If you look at paragraph 19 (of Mr. Wright’s note) where 
yon give an adjustment of figures in order to arrive at the Indian cost, you 
will see that you work out the final price of a metre gauge engine as £9.092. 

Mr. Wrigh l.■- That is the metre gauge locomotive also mentioned in 
para. 13. 

Dr. Matthai. It is really on the difference between that figure and about 
£G,000 which you take as the c.i.f. price that you suggest £50 per ton as a 
reasonable amount to start with lor the first year. From some figures that 
we have T find that at present the o.i.f. price is about £4,000. 

Mr. Wright. —What figures are they? 

Dr. Matthai.- For October 1925. 

Mr. Wright. These engines have not yet been delivered to them. 

Mr. Ftuhedar. This is the new standard type. AVhat you mention is the 
old type. 

President. — There is one point 1 want, to ask you before we pass on to the 
question of demand. Supposing we take the c.i.f. price at £9,000 and 20 
per cent, is to be manufactured in India. Tf you get a bounty on 20 per 
cent, of the work it will be 20 per cent, on £9,000, that is £1,800. A bounty 
of 25 per cent., on £1,800 will come to £450. 

Mr. Subi'dar. —That is how it is worked out. 

President.- Somebody has got to see that yon do 20 per cent. 

Mr. Suhe.dar. The Indian Stores Department can see to that. 

President. —Someone must remain there and estimate whether on each 
order 20 per cent, of the work is done or not. Tt is very difficult to say what 
20 per cent, is in a fabricated work. 

Mr. Wright.- 20 per cent, by tonnage. 

President.— You may gut out the whole thing fabricated and simply rivet 
it up here and say it is 20 per cent. Tn fabrication it is very difficult to find 
out whether 20 per cent, is done or not. 

Mr. tfubedar .—A locomotive is manufactured to definite specification. 

President. That is a different matter. I am only telling you that it is 
difficult to find out whether 20 per cent, is done or not in fabrication work. 

Mr. Wright. —It is quite a simple proposition as regards locomotives with 
Inspectors on the spot. 

President..— What do you rail fabrication? 

Mr. Wright. —Completely finishing it. 

President.—Why do you say that? You may finish it to the extent of 80 
per cent, there and yet say that you are going to finish it here. 1 don’t say 
that you cannot do it. But that is the difficulty about 20 per cent. 

Mr. Wright.- Not if you lay down exactly what items are comprised in 


the 20 per cent. 

President. -What can be laid down? The whole question of 20 pel- cent, 
manufacture will have to gone into very carefully and certainly it could 
not be dealt with merely by stating that if 20 per cent, of the manufacture is 
done in India, such and such a bounty shall ho paid. That would be 
altogether impracticable. 

Mr. Suhe.dar .—It could be made more definite in the specification, Tata's 
material which wc buy would be raw material largely. 

President .—If you say that 20 per cent, of unfabricated Indian steel shall 
be used, it is quite a different proposition. 
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Mr. Suhedar. —It practically comes to that. 

President. Xot necessarily. 

Mr. Suhedar. —Wo say 20 per cent, of the finished article because tho 
•wastage is enormous in a locomotive. 

Mr. Wright. —I took 20 per cent, of actual finished parts of tho locomo¬ 
tive and tender. 

President. —Twenty per cent, of the weight of the material which is of 
Indian origin. 

Mr. Wright. —Yes. Plates and castings are made in India. There is really 
no technical difficulty. 

President. —If you say that you will use Indian material to the extent 
of 20 per cent, of the finished material, it. may not be so difficult, that is to 
say if it requires 25 tons of unfabricatcd steel to make 20 tons of finished 
material, you will use 25 tons of Indian material. 

Mr. Wright. —That is what is intended in that letter. We would have 
no objection to such a specification. I have been classifying the component 
parts of tho locomotives by prices more or less in progressive stages of British 
and Indian manufacture. There are certain parts of locomotives in which 
the work is allied to wagon building. Spring hangers, brake gearing, tender, 
etc., all these are allied to wagon work. If they started doing them they 
could turn out 20 per cent, of Indian material. 

Dr. Matthui. —If you did 20 per cent, of the work here, I suppose that 20 
per cent, would mainly represent work on what you call the tender and the 
frame 

Mr. Suhedar. —Yes, also smoke box, chimney, clothing, brake gear, etc., 
which arc loss highly skilled work than other components of the locomotive. 

Dr. Matthai. —Would not that come nndor ordinary fabrication work? 
Ts there anything particularly characteristic of the locomotive industry in 
that part of tho work? 

Mr. Wright.—1 would not agree to that at all because the tender is a 
higher grade, of work than a wagon. It is heavier. We have to use thicker 
plates. 

Mr. Suhedar. —No ono who has no experience of tho locomotive industry 
can do these tenders, not even from the drawings. 

Dr. Matthai. —That would be the nearest to tho sort of work which is now 
being done in the locomotive, is that tho point? 

Mr. Wright. —You have first got to train the staff so that they could 
erect a locomotive from the parts as delivered direct to the erection shop. 
You import 80 per cent, from Ehgland and make 20 per cent, hero and then 
they both converge in the erection shop. It is a piece of highly skilled work 
to erect partly built locomotives in India quite apart from making them. 
Your first step in training a locomotive staff is to teach them to erect a 
locomotive as you get tho parts. Make in India first of all the easier pieces 
and gradually get on to the difficult portions until you eventually manufac¬ 
ture in India and deliver to in the erection shop, the whole of the parks 
which will be made in India by stages. 

Dr. Matthai. —Ultimately 7 do you foresee any stage when you can do more 
than 50 per cent. 

Mr. Wright. —I sco a stago when we can make 85 per cent, which is the 
proportion an English or Continental locomotive builder makes in his own 
■works. 

Dr. Matthai. —Within what time? 

Mr. Wright. —Within 5 years according to this programme? 

Dr. Matthai. —Would you roach 85 per cent, in 5 years? 

Mr. Wright. —Yes. 

VOL. IV. D 
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Mr. Subedar. .The rate of progress depends on the orders placed with 

us and on tho desire of the Railway Board. If the Railway said 1 you must 
reach it in three years ’ we wtfiild do so. It is for the Railway Board to take- 
the noxt move. 

Dr. Matthai. —Suppose we take the line that the locomotive industry is to 
be assisted because it is an industry of national importance, that is to say, 
in times of crisis it is of groat importance to the country that there should be 
a locomotive industry. If you never reach a stage when you can make the 
whole of the locomotive industry in the country—even in a country like the 
United Kingdom they do only 80 to 85 per cent, in the locomotive works and 
the rest they buy from specialist people—the country would never be self- 
supporting. 

Mr. Wright.- -There is no reason why this country should not eventually 
make the whole 100 per cent. It you get a locomotive industry started, you 
are bound to encourage other allied trades to como in such as tyre and axle,, 
tube and other specialist manufacturers. 

Dr. Matthai. -How much of the locomotives do they import at Ajmere? 

Mr. Wright. About 50 per cent, is imported. They import acid steel 
plates for the boiler and the copper plates, tubes, tyres and axles in the 
rough. 

Dr. Matthai. —The additional equipment that you require at Tatanagar 
would be mainly for a boiler shop and foundries. 

Mr. Wright. —Yes, and increased machine shop facilities. 

President.--As far ns T can understand your position is simply this: so 
much of locomotives can be manufactured in the country, more or less it is. 
fabricated steel, and on that you should get assistance. 

Mr. Subedar. —Yes. 

President. —The fabricated steel industry does not necessarily get 25 per 
cent, on fabrication. 

Mr. Subedar. —\Ve would urge that a locomotive or even the parts of a 
locomotive involve greater skill than ordinary fabrication. 

President. —Possibly, it is more oxpensivo. Therefore the amount of pro¬ 
tection goes up on an ad i-alorem basis. If ordinary fabricated steel costs- 
Rs. 100, 25 per cent, on that is Rs. 25. The same kind of fabrication in a 
locomotive costs Rs. 200 and 25 per cent, on that will be Rs. 50. 

Mr. Subedar. —For purposes of comparison the locomotive sales, in the 
United Kingdom, work out to about £60 a ton as against fabricated steel 
which would work out to about £10 a ton. 

Mr. Mather. —Fabricated steel is not so cheap as that. Moreover, thore- 
are many items in a locomotive which are not steol. 

Mr. Subedar. —I was only comparing how £60 as the average price of 
fabrication in a locomotive is very far above the price of fabricated steel. 

President. —That may be quite possible, but there is one difficulty, ft 
seems that somebody on behalf of the Railway Board has always got to be- 
ihere. 

Mr. Subedar,— You can have somebody located there in the same way as 

Indian Stores Department inspectors are located at Jamshedpur for the 
purpose of rails. 

President. —It is not the same thing when you say you must use 25 por 
cent, or something like that. It means that he has got to go into greater 
detail as regards inspection. 

Mr. Subedar. —An inspector of locomotives has got to be a very skilled 

engineer. 

Mr. Wright. —It is really an allocation between the British and Indian 
made parts. 
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President. —You start from Indian raw material and manufacture it here 
stud then as you go on probably you find something has to be manufactured 
abroad ; it is then that the difficulty would arise as to how much is of Indian 
manufacture and how much is foreign. If you manufacture it completely 
from Indian material that difficulty would not arise. 

Mr. Wright. —You know the actual finished weight of the locomotive 
parts that are made in England. It would be inspected by the Railway 
Hoard’s consulting engineer, and when it is shipped you would know there 
are so many tons of finished parts and the balance remaining from the total 
finished weight of locomotive parts is what is made in India. 

President. —There are other considerations. You have your works at 
Jamshedpur and you have got to take your locomotive from the docks to 
Tatanagar. That would mean a considerable amount of money in freight. 

Mr. Subedar. —About £200. The cost of delivery is £66 which diminishes 
to £9 in the fourth year; that is reckoning at full rates. 

President. I think you must send in this statement formally with six 
copies. 

Mr. Subedar. —We shall. 

President. —You want to start with a unit of 16 locomotivoB? 

Mr. Subedar. —We have squeezed it down as low as possible. 

President. —Rising to 50 and then to 100 P 

Mr. Subedar.- Yes, eventually. 

Ur. Matthai - Would 50 per cent, of 50 be an economical output? 

Mr. Subedar.- -il wo establish it section by section it would be so. 

President. —How many types would you require? 

Mr. Subedar. —The Railway Board now only have 8 types, five for broad 
gauge and 3 for metre gauge. 

Mr. Wright.- It does not make the slightest difference whether they want 
one type or five different types so long as they come through in batches of 
10 or 16. 

Mr. Subedar.—They will not want only one locomotive of one type. 

President. —What is the smallest unit that it would be economical to make 
of any one typeP 

Mr. Wright.— I should say 10. 

Mr. Matlier. —For anything more than that it would pay you to make 


new jigs, etc. ? 

Mr. Wright. —Yes, new jigs and dies, templates, blocks, etc. 

President .—As regards locomotives that Is one of the points on which we 
had some difficulty last time. Even now the position is not very clear. 
Mr Wright points out very rightly in his second note— I must however 
franklv indicate to you that I think it very dangerous for your Company to 
incur any additional outlay of any kind until the situation ,s v , e , r J r c[ earl y al ?" 
definitely settled between yourselves and the Railway Board. Then again 
in paragraph 17 he says:—“Such future programme should include an 
estimate of the reasonable requirements for locomotives m this country year 
bv vear.” That the Railway Board is not just now in a position to say. 1 
may tell you briefly what they have stated. They are trying these eight 
different types of locomotives and they have called for tenders for altogether 
93. They want first of all to get these locomotives built, then they say after 
they have arrived here thoy want to see how they actually do on the line and 
when thoy know the results then they would decide whether any of these 
types should be adopted. Then they would consider how many locomotives 
thev would require in a particular year. That is the position. It is just 
possible that they may reject all these types or they may accept them with 
modifications In anv case they do not think they would get any substantial 
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results before 1928-29 and they will therefore have no orders to place—that is 
what they definitely state—until these locomotives have arrived and they 
have Rot substantial results. The nett result is that no orders can be placed 
until 1928-29. 

Mr. Subedar. —That is the financial year 1928-29. If they were thinking 
of placing orders they would probably have to place them by the middle of 
1927. 

Mr. Mather. —The Itailwav Board contemplate having these trial loco¬ 
motives sufficiently long on the line for working trials before ordering further 
quantities of the same types. 

President.- They do not expect delivery to be completed before that date. 
By the middle of 1927 they expect delivery to commence and they will go on 
delivering until 1928. Then after that they have got to run them on the 
line. 

Mr. Subedar. —It would also take us six months to start after any de¬ 
finite arrangement is reached with the Railway Board. 

President. The Railway Board cannot make any arrangements. 

Mr. Wright. —They would probably want a reasonable number each year 
for replacement, considering their total locomotive stock of 6,000. 

President. — It all depends on their extension programme. On the other 
hand, 1 think, they expect that some of the locomotives from the Bombay 
side would be released hv electrification and now the policy is to make loco¬ 
motives last as long as possible. 

Mr. Subedar.- Those locomotives on the Bombay coast would not be of 
much nse in other parts of Tndia, as they are chiefly designed for heavy ghat 
traffic. I think. 1 take it the Railway Board are of opinion that they 
would not come in the locomotive market for as large quantities as they 
used to do before. How far the quantity could he reduced they do not know, 
but our opinion is that even this reduced quantity under our present pro¬ 
gramme would make it feasible for us to come to some suitable arrangement 
which would be mutually acceptable, and I would further say that in the 
moderate scheme which wo have thought out as stated in Mr. 
Wright’s letter, we arc not concerned with the Railway Board’s larger policy 
about locomotives so long as they give us 15 locomotives to start with of one 
type. Wc won’t worry about their policy further nor about the price. Un¬ 
der the bounty scheme the Railway Board would be free to place orders at 
the English price plus Indian charges and the bounty is given on it, and any 
recommendations which you, gentlemen, might make would go automatically 
to the Industries section. That was another difficulty which we have felt in 
the case of wagons very much. The Railway Board want to buy as cheaply 
as possible and in order to obtain a cheaper price, they knock off tho bounty. 
That is why we have proposed the simplest scheme possiblo in order not to 
get in the way of the Railway Board’s bigger programme at all. I should 
think their demand whatever it is won Id make it possible for them to placo 
with ns something like 200 locomotives spread over a period of five years 
which would come to about 40 on the average. 

President. —The position is that before 1928-29 they do not know really 
how many locomotives they would require nor are we in a position to say 
what tho costs are likely to be. 

Mr. Wright. —They probably know now. 

President. —But the costs, as you know, so far as any form of steel is con¬ 
cerned, are not the samo for two days. 

Mr. Wright. —These arc exceptional conditions. 

President.— Every time we said there were exceptional conditions and 
three or four times we reported that prices had reached the bottom; wo are 
not going to make any more prophecies if -we can help it. 
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Mr. Sabedar .—In view of tho fact that this company has waited for four 
or five years in the hope of getting locomotive orders, it would not mako 
any difference if it is a matter of another year or so, and wo request the 
Tariff Board to go as far as they can in stating the relative position between 
us and the Railway Board and the general policy in tho matter of locomo¬ 
tives. If it «s found difficult to assess the exact amount of assistance to be 
given then you may just leave that small issue over and we may take any 
just figure which tho Railway Board would like to fix. The Railway Board 
have competent ilien to assist them in deciding that. 

President .—Tf you were to receive orders to deliver your first 15 locomo¬ 
tives in a particular financial year you would have to get the order at least 
six months before tho beginning of tho official year. 

Mr. Subedur. —Yes. I think we would want about six months to com¬ 
plete the installation of all the additional machinery, but some portion of the 
works' would start almost immediately. 

Dr. Matthai .—What about labour? Could you put that together in six 
months ? 

Mr. Subedar .—Wo can get enormous amount of labour in this country 
for botli our activities. Hitherto the larger locomotives were not coming in 
fully erected because the crane capacity was not as large, so thero was a 
certain amount of labour knocking about in India. Further, Locomotive 
workshops are producing that class of work in spare parts and they are 
therefore quite familiar with this class of work. There is enough trained 
labour in this country to adapt themselves to new manufacture. If they 
are producing spare parts they can produce full locomotives in our works 
guided by British foremen. 

President— T would like you to understand the position. Of course it is 
not a question of blaming anybody, but we have now reached a stage in our 
enquiry when it is not possible for us to take any evidence at present in any 
great detail. We were not in a position—it was not your fault—to get all 
the information in May and Juno when we really wanted it in order to 
enable us to take up this question along with the other industries. What I 
am suggesting is this. We must first finish our reports on the other 
industries. 

Mr. Subedar. —Yes, the other industries might he disposed of first. 

President .—Then as soon as we are mp.ro or loss reasonably free to take 
this up, we shall do so, but you must take your chance of our report reaching 
in time to the Government of India to take action during the next session. 

Mr. Subedar .—I follow that. 

President .—They may say it is too late. They may roject it on other 
grounds. 

Mr. Subcdar .—If you like we are quite prepared in the interval of next 
three months to prepare any minute detail that you require and appear 
again. 

President .—Tt is quite likely that it may be necessary. We have not 
had time to consider your letter of the 9th August 1926. When we received 
it, we were busy with the Steel Industry. 

Mr. Wright .—Wo also would like to know what these prices are for these 
new engines just purchased. 

Mr. Subcdar .—I would say that Mr. Chase, Chief Mechanical Engineer, 
Railway Board, was sent down specially at tho instance of the Railway 
Finance Committee to tho United Kingdom to survey the conditions of 
locomotive industry. He has submitted his report. It must have enormous 
bearing on any business programme that we might make. If we saw that 
report, we might modify our programme. 

President .—You must get it from the Railway Board. 
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Mr. Subedar. —The Hallway Board would not give it to ns. We have 
made a formal request which they have rejected. You gentlemen ought to 
sec the report. 

President. —The Tariff Board generally sees what it considers necessary. 

Mr. Subedar. —I think the report is made to the Railway Board. The 
report ought to be made available to the locomotive manufacturer in this 
country. 

President. —That is for you to discuss with the Railway Board. You un¬ 
derstand the position that at this stage it is not possible for this Board to go 
into your case any more fully than it has more done and that we shall 
consider it fully when we have more materials. 

Mr. Subedar —Would you indicate to us what additional materials you 
would require? 

President.. —After we have considered this communication, if we find that 
the materials are not adequate, then obviously we shall have to ask yon 
for more materials. 

Mr. Subedar.- .1 agree. 

President. —In any case you will have to take your chance of our report 
reaching the Government of India in time. 

Mr. Subedar. The Railway Board I understand are not going to place 
any orders for locomotives next year, so I think the Railway Board will not 
have any objection. From our point ol' view we want the position to be 
thoroughly examined onec for all by the Tariff Board. We would like it for 
our own guidance as producers and 3 or 4 months’ delay would not matter to 
us. 

President. —Would it not be better for you in that case to renew your 
application after the new engines have arrived when you will know more 
about them? 

Mr. Subedar. —We would much prefer the Tariff Board to go as far as 
they can now. If the Tariff Board accepted the principle of protection ex¬ 
cept on the question of demand. 

President. —We have not got much more information on that point. 

Mr. Subedar. —The Railway Board’s estimates were hopelessly out. 

President. —We went into that question before. So far as that point is 
concerned, do you think that wo have made much advance? 

Mr. Subedar. —J think the Railway Board thoroughly miscalculated their 
requirements. 

President. —Supposing all that is granted, it does riot advance the 
position. 

Mr. Subedar. -Had the Railway Board calculated more correctly their 
requirements, we would have got protection in 1924 and we would have been 
actually delivering some locomotives. 

President. —It is no part of our function to say what they might have 
done. We are only concerned with the present position. I am asking you 
w'hether this Board so far as this aspect of the question is concerned is in 
a better position than it was two years ago. 

Mr. Subedar. —I think this Board is in a better position now than it was 
two years ago, because so many things have occurred in the meanwhile. 

President. —1 am asking you about the demand. 

Mr. Subedar. —You are in a better position. 

President. —In what way? 

Mr. Subedar. —You are in a better position in tw'o respects. Tn the first 
place the Railway Roard’s calculations about their demand have not been 
proved correct and therefore you would be entitled to doubt them, if they 
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said they would not come in the market. In the second place owing to the 
wagon activities of our company, we are now offering to start at the other 
end of the stick with such a small quantity that the question of the demand 
is not so serious as it was before. It is impossible for Railway Hoard to say 
that they cannot take 15 locomotives. 

President .—If your industry is to do any good at all, the demand must be 
consistent, even if it is a small demand. Until we are in a position to see 
that that is the case, do you think that it would be safe for you or for us or 
for anybody to launch an industry like this!' From that point of view the 
position is not very much better than before, is it not so? Supposing the 
Railway Hoard said “ in the first year we would purchase 50 locomotives, in 
the 2nd year o, in the third year 200 and in the 4th year none at all. That 
is not the sort of thing that is going to help you. Tt is for this reason very 
essential, is it not, that we should satisfy ourselves that there will be at 
least ii. demand for locomotives of such quantities as would enable the 
industry to he built up. 

Mr. Subedar .—Our contention will be that there is enough demand in 
this country to-day for locomotives to enable us to start on a very modest 
programme which we have made and if the Railway Board are not going to 
make in the next few years any large demand we are not offering to give 
them in any large quantity. T think that this is an ideal moment for start¬ 
ing, if other conditions are found satisfactory, by both sides. The postpone¬ 
ment of the enquiry for two or three years means the postponement of the 
negotiations with the Railway Hoard for tw'o or three years. When the 
Railway Board comes for-150 locomotives in the market, then we would have 
again to start on a modest scale. 

President.—I am not suggesting a delay as long as that, but a delay of 
some months would permit us and you to see what the position of the Rail¬ 
way Board is as regards their requirements of locomotives. That is essen¬ 
tial. After that if we are satisfied that the other conditions exist which 
would make it expedient for this country to have this industry established, 
then we could make proposals for it. 

Mr. Subedar .—It is important for us to ascertain what the approximate 
demand would be in the next 10 to 20 years and also to what extent our 
Company is expected to supply. 

President .—I have explained to you the Railway Board’s position to-day. 

Mr. Mathias .—And the question of the types too. 

Mr. Wright. Because they have now standardised to 8. 

Mr. Subedar—It is much easier now than it was in the previous enquiry, 
because they have since reduced the number of types in all the gauges. 

Dr. Matthai .—Could you tell me what kind of advantage you get by your 
connection with Messrs. Kerr, Stuart and Company? 


Mr. Subedar.- -If we tried to start absolutely on our own considering the 
amount of work that has to be imported we will have to go to the open 
market without any facilities, whereas because of our connection with 
Messrs Kerr, Stuart and Company, we propose to repeat what we did in the 
case ot wagons When we got tho first wagon order we straight away placed 
50 wagon sets with Messrs. Kerr, Stuart and Company and got all the jigs, 
dies patterns, etc., out for the remainder, which we made here. Tn the 
same way things like patterns, jigs, dies, etc., for locomotives, we propose to 


get from them. 

President .—It is a question of technical advice mainly. 

Mr Subedar. —Yes. Also as regards labour we get European labour at 
very reasonable rates merely because thoir jobs are open at Home. When¬ 
ever this country doesn’t suit them, we send them back. Their jobs are open 
there and they take a visit to this country more in the nature of a holiday. 
Whereas if the Company was working isolated in this country, it would 
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have to pay 50 to 75 per cent, more as an inducement for the men to come 
out hero. We have these various advantages in our association with the 
home company. 

Mr. Mathias. —-What financial interests have Messrs. Kerr, Stuart and 
Company, in your firm? 

Mr. Subedar. —They have at present controlling interests. 

Mr. Mather.- I take it they have largely supplied the finance which has 
enabled you to undertake the manufacture of wagons last year. 

Mr. Subedar. —Yes. 

President. —Supposing you got an order for 20 locomotivos and on that 
you get n bounty on 20 per cent, of the manufacture so many hundred 
pounds, criticism may ho mado that as regards 80 per cent, the order goes 
to Kerr, Stuart and Company. 

Mr. Subedar. —Not necessarily. 1 may say that we got tlio benefit of 
a very close cut price for all the things which we get from outside. Most of 
our things for wagons are from Cammol Lairds. Kerr, Stuart did make them 
at one time. Caramel Lairds cannot quote lower. 

President. —But the outside world doesn’t know it. 

Mr. Subedar. —As for the locomotives, if it is tho contention of the Rail¬ 
way Board or any body else that Kerr, Stuart’s have got an unfair 
advantage, we would not mind il the 80 per cent, of tho work were supplied 
to us by the Railway Board. In fact the Railway Board could make a 
hotter bargain and should they buy this whole lot of locomotive boilers, etc., 
and givo it to us we would certainly prefer it. 

Mr. Mather.- Tn the same way as they supply wheels and axles for .* 
wagons. 

Mr. Subedar. —Yes. I mean to say we are not making our programme 
dependant on the condition that the balance of the order ought to go to 
Messrs. Kerr, Stuart and Company. 

Mr. Subedar. —The position is this. Kerr, Stuart’s are a limited Com¬ 
pany owing large interests in this country. That ownership is only to-day. 
To-morrow tho ownership may be transferred to somebody else. They may 
have sold out their holding in the Peninsular, even while we are talking. 
This Company is absolutely independant and willing to negotiate for itself 
and not for anybody else. 

])r. Mat.thai. —Your capital is entirely rupoo capital. 

Mr. Subedar. —Yes. 

President. —How would you fix tho price? Supposing yon got a bounty 
on certain percentage of the manufacture, how would yon quote? 

Mr. Subedar. —The order would be placed with us at the lowest British 
price.- 

President. — Plus the bounty? 

Mr. Subedar.—Plus the Indian charges plus so much per ton on the 
Indian part of the work done here under strict supervision and specification. 

It is a simple scheme. It saves the Railway Board any attempt to ascertain 
Indian prices. Tn the caso of wagons even where there are three or four 
manufacturers it is so difficult. 

President,. —That means that there would be orders to he placed abroad. 

Mr. Subedar. —Yes. 

President. We should like to consider this point. It may be quite 
possible that, they call tenders for 80 per cent, rest of the work to be done 
here. As regards their orders they may say: “ We want 100 locomotives. 
We want 80 locomotives complete and for tho other 20, parts to the extent 
of 80 per cent.” 
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Mr. Subedar. —Yes. We would prefer it because the Ilailway Board 
could always buy cheaper than any private individual as their orders are 
large. They have got prestige and they are good paymasters, i.e., there is 
no risk about money. 

Mr. Mather. —They can buy more cheaply than you? 

Mr. Subedar. —Yes. 

Mr Mather. —It is a scheme which we might be able to consider. We do 
not find the materials adequate at present. 

Mr. Subedar. —We are ready to supply you any figures you want. 

President. —As I say it may be too late. 

Mr. Subedar. —The Railway Board are not anxious to have the report 
now. 

President.- -This locomotive section we could issue later. You have no 
objection to the delay of a few months. 

Mr. Subedar. —Nor to appearing before you again to satisfy you on any 
point which may arise hereaftor. 

Mr. Mathias. —You say “ The heavy burden which the country would carry 
according to paragraph 18 of the Tariff Board’s report on locomotive build¬ 
ing industry, is as much there in the activities of State workshops as in that 
of private enterprise. T don’t follow the point there. 

Mr. Subedar. —The suggestion was made in the Tariff Board’s Report that 
they could not recommend protection if the demand was very small for loco¬ 
motives as it would mean an uneconomic production. We are saying that 
the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway are now making 15 to 20 
locomotives every year. Eor the last 15 years they are doing it. If 60 was 
uneconomic because it would increase the cost, then 20 is all the more so and 
if the burden of 00 would fall on the country if protection were given to us, 
the burden of 20 or 25 certainly falls on the country. 

Mr. Mathias. —On the country or on the Company? 

Mr. Subedar. —On the Company in the first instance, but I think under 
the contract -jy ths would he borne by the country. 

Mr. Mathias. —Your argument as regards the State Workshops and tho 
Railway Workshops Committee is defective, because the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway is not a State Railway and the Ajrnere works for 
the manufacture of locomotives is not a State workshop. 

Mr. Subedar. —When we wrote this paragraph, we hadn’t read tho Com¬ 
mittee’s Report, but having read that, I would say further that if the manu¬ 
facture in this country of locomotive parts is uneconomic, then the State 
Workshops are manufacturing them at present and claiming that it is not 
uneconomic. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do you mean the Bombay, Baroda and Central Tndia 
Railway? 

Mr. Subedar. —The East Indian Railway and the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway and other railway shops make parts for locomotives to the extent 
of Rs. 1J crores a year and that production is claimed to be very economic, 
to be oven cheaper than what thoy could buy at from the United Kingdom. 
If that is so, the manufacture of locomotives at our place is only one stop in 
advance, viz., taking all these spare parts and putting them together. The 
statement that the manufacture of locomotives would bo uneconomic and 
could never be done would be wrong, if wo believe their report. On the 
strength of the statement that they could do cheaper, Government have 
sanctioned crores of rupees for extensions. 

Mr. Mathias.— Has that been sanctioned? 

Mr. Subedar. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Since the issue of the Committee’s Report? 
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Mr. Subedar ,—1 think the Railway Finance Committee must have met by 
now and they must have sanctioned it. 

Mr. Mathias .—You have no definite information!' 

Mr. Subedar .—We have an official communication from the Railway De¬ 
partment of the Government of India that they have aocepted the findings of 
the Railway Workshops Committee’s Report. 

Dr. Mathai .—-Both these estimates of 200 and 50 have come from you. 

Mr. Subedar .—I am afraid 1 must explain that the estimate of 200 wliioh 
was put forward under different circumstances and which the Company 
now recognise was not correct. We no longer claim that 200 is the figure we 
can start on, but if the demand of the Railway Board is up to 200 and if it 
is asked of us “ will you put down the necessary equipment and manufacture 
200 ” we are quite prepared to do that. Two hundred is not the starting 
point any more with our waggon activities. T personally think that we were 
mistaken in putting that figure as absolute minimum. That proposal has 
however done no harm except to ourselves as if we had regarded sixty a 
satisfactory number to start on we could have been manufacturing to-day. 
The position to-day is very different. 

President. —We are very much indebted to you, gentlemen, for render¬ 
ing us assistance in the examination of a somewhat difficult question. 
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2. THE INDIAN STANDARD WAGON COMPANY, LIMITED, AND BURN 
AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 

A.— Whitten. 

(1) Representation , dated 18th May 1926. 

We have pleasure in forwarding herewith six copies of our written state¬ 
ments regarding the following industries: — 

Wagons. 

Carriage Underframes. 

Wagon and Underframe parts. 

Fabricated Steel. 

Points and Crossings. 

We understand that you do not intend to deal with shipbuilding at the 
present enquiry and we have therefore forwarded no written statement regard¬ 
ing that industry. 


WAGONS. 

The Fiscal Commission in section 97 of their Report lay down ns essential 
three conditions that should govern the grant of protection to any industry. 

But now we are not asked to justify a grant of protection but the conti¬ 
nuance of the grant, and we therefore do not propose to reiterate the argu¬ 
ments and facts we have from time to time put forward to shew that the 
wagon industry satisfies those three essential conditions. 

The function of the present Tariff Board enquiry is discussed in sections 117 
and 118 o( the Fiscal Commission Report, in which the Commissioners state 
that protection should be withdrawn from those industries which have not 
fulfilled the expectations on which protection was granted. Those expecta¬ 
tions are indicated on page 55 of the Fiscal Report, os follows:- 

(11 That in those industries in which large scale production can he 
achieved increasing output should mean economy of production 
and 

(2) That there should bo a probability that in the course of time the 
whole needs of the country should be satisfied by the Home 
production. 

rf we can show that we have fulfilled these two expectations we submit that 
we have justified the claim that protection should be continued. 

We beg to quote a passage from a speech made by The Honourable Sir 
Charles limes in the Legislative Assembly on the 17th February 1926. 

“ It is a fact that in the last two or three years these wagon firms have 
been able to increase their output in a very remarkable way. 
We have already placed orders last November for 3,200 and the 
amount of assistance is now going down sensibly until it has 
reached a bounty of Rs. 228 per wagon.” 

We have been able to earn this tribute partly because the Government, 
since the advent of the bounty scheme, have given us an opportunity of ex¬ 
ploiting the economies of large scale production by placing with us relatively 
large orders, and also the orders have been of one type. 

This has strengthened our position as purchasers of raw material, and 
has tended to bring us a little nearer to the fortunate position of Home 
Manufacturers who have a world-wide market and who buy their raw 
materials in quantities so large that they cau get terms far more favourable 
than those that we can command. 
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For example in the case ol the vacuum brake work it will be recalled that 
in our evidence given heioro tho Board we stated that the British Manu¬ 
facturers procured their fittings at a loss price than we could obtain. 
Another feature which has enabled us to purchase fittings much more cheaply 
is that we have been able to place axle boxes, buffers, solebar, stiffeners, 
springs and spring steel on the Continent, This source ol supply has only 
become available since the arrangements by the Indian Stores Department 
were made for tho inspection of such fittings in Kuropo. It must be remem¬ 
bered that if this source of supply is closed to us by the Railway Board speci¬ 
fying that only British material has to be used the prices will automatically 
increase. 

' The second result of our obtaining larger orders and greater output is 
that the Overhead Charges per wagon have been reduced; hut wo regret 
that this course of economy has not yet been fully appreciated by the Govern¬ 
ment. 

By gradual though constant additions to our plant we endeavour to 
expand the capacity of the works and when quoting for wagons wo estimate 
the capacity of tho plant by past performances modified and unproved by the 
various additions made since last quoting; the Overhead Charges to he in¬ 
cluded in the price per wagon arc ascertained hy dividing the known Over¬ 
head Expenses of tho works by the estimated probable future output. 

At the time when tenders for wagons were bust called for, we estimated 
the capacity of the Indian Standard Wagon Co., Ld. to he 2,000 wagons per 
year and quoted on that basis. But orders were placed for only 1,/50 
wagons we therefore expect to lose on the order a sum equal to the difference 
in Overhead Charges. We pointed out this fact to the Government, but, 
without any result and we enclose copies of our letter No. OM/n. 2i27 ot 
10th December 1925 and the Government reply. 

But this remarkable increase in output and decrease in costs mentioned 
hy The Hon’ble Kir Charles limes is not exclusively due to Governmental 
assistance. It would he a mistake to suppose that we are supinely relying 
on a perpetually sheltered market. We on our part have improved and 
increased the capacity of our plant and every endeavour is being made to 
attain the goal visualized by the Fiscal Commission (section HR of their 
Report) when the industry will be able to “supply the entire demand and to 
bo as efficient as its foreign rivals and make the protective duty become 
largely, if not altogether inoperative.” 

We give below a brief account of the progress made by the Indian Standard 
Wagon Co., Ltd., and Burn & Co., Ld. 

The Indian Standard Wagon Co., Ld. 

Since the advent of protection the Indian Standard Wagon Co., Ld. have 
spent about Rs. 1,50,000 on additional plant, jigs, dies and special tools, and 
intend to spend a further Rs. 1,00,000 approximate in 1926-27 on additional 
machinery and for the extension of the Machine Shop, Smithy and Tool Room. 
The Indian Standard Wagon Co., Lil., can now build 2,500^ wagons per yeai, 
and we intend to lay down special high capacity wagon building machines to 
enable us to bring an output up to 3,000 wagons per year. Tho Indian 
Standard Wagon Co,, Ld. have also reduced their share capital and thereby 
tho cost ol depreciation to be included in their wagon prices. 


Tivrn ft Co., Ld. 

During the same period Burn & Co., Ld. spent, over lls. 1,10,000 and 
have budgeted approximately Rs. 1,30,000 for further, improvements during 
1926-27. Burn & Co., Ld. can now build 1,000 wagons per year plus 250 
under frames. As far as India is concerned Burn & Co., Ld. have an un¬ 
rivalled experience in wagon building, having built wagons for the past 20 
years and by tlio end of this year that plant will be one of the most modern 
in the wagon building trade. 
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Burn & Co., Ld. and the Indian Standard Wagon Co., Ld. together 
■can satisfy therefore two-thirds of the demand for broad gauge wagons in 
India. 

Messrs. Tata are now in a position to supply all kinds of steel utilized in 
wagon building with the exception of east steel fittings. 

We feel sure that you will admit that the response of the wagon industry 
in India to the stimulous of protection has been phenomenal, and to with¬ 
draw protection now when the industry has reached its adolescent stage 
would be catastrophic both for the industry and for India. 

****** 


Tn the case of the wagon industry the question of whether protection 
•should be increased or decreased is intimately bound up with the question of 
what is the most suitable typo of protection to employ. 

On page 120 of the first Tariff Board Report the Board expressed the 
•opinion that they did not think that the imposition of a protective duty on 
Imported wagons would bo a suitable method of developing the industry “ at 
any rate, at ‘ that ’ stage.” Wo suggest that the reason underlying that 
opinion was that the Board were sceptical as to the ability of the Indian 
Wagon Industry to satisfy in full the Indian demand and in consequence the 
Board recommended a bounty as a tentative measure. 

But “that stage” has now passed and the bounty fund being limited in 
amount, is now tending to restrict the growth of the industry. 

We beg to refer you to the noto we forwarded with our letter of the 25th 
duly 1925 (page 219 of the Printed Evidence) in which we expressed our views 
regarding the three usual types of protection, and in view of the progress 
made by the industry request you to please consider the question of substi¬ 
tuting a protective duty for the bounty scheme. 

On page 121 of the first Tariff Board Report and on page 64 of their 
second Report the Tariff Board recommend that the bounty payable or paid 
should he made public hut in spite of the recommendations of the Tariff 
Board and of various representations made by the Indian Engineering Asso¬ 
ciation the Government have thought fit to leave us in the dark regarding 
tho amount of bounty paid on each type of wagon to each firm. 

The only information that has been disclosed has been the Home Manu¬ 
facturers f.o.b. prices, and the Indian delivered prices which appeared in the 
Indian Trade Journal; and the statement by Sir Charles lnnes in the 
Assembly that the average bounty paid was Rs. 228 per wagon. The paucity 
of the information given in tiie Indian 'Trade Journal makes it almost im¬ 
possible to make a comparison, and the calculations we have attempted do 
not give Rs. 228 as the average bounty. If the Government administers the 
bounty in this secretive manner, how can we judge the progress made towards 
successful open competition with foreign rivals, and farther how can we 
determine what would be the minimum duty that would adequately protect 
the industry. 

We think that at this stage, at any rate, the Government should publish, or 
permit the Tariff Board to disclose, those facts and figures that are so essen¬ 
tial to the present enquiry. In the meantime we are unable to state what 
■increase in the present duty would afford us adequate protection. 

We arc, of course, prepared to supply any statistics you require, hut wo 
feel that until we are supplied with the facts concerning the bounty any 
•comparative statements we could attempt would be mere guesses. 

CARRIAGE UNDER FRAMES. 

The manufacture of underframes is collateral to that of wagons and any 
expansion of the capacity to manufacture wagons means an added capacity to 
manufacture and build underframes provided the necessary facilities lor 
■erection are available as in the case of Burn tfc Co., Ld. In fact on many 
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occasions our wagon manufacturing plant would have been idle had it not 
been for underframe orders. So far the circumstances of the underframe 
industry have been different from wagon building in two ways. 

(1) Orders are not called for at regular and stated times each year and 

(2) The orders, compared with those for wagons, are small. The largest 

order we have so far secured has been one for 137 underframes, 
and we have just secured one for 5 underframes for the East 
Indian Hailway. 

Tn view of the irregular manner in which tenders for underframes are 
called for, ai)d orders placed, and in view also of the smallness of the orders 
usually placed, it is not to be expected that this industry will have made, 
like wagon building, spectacular progress. But that progress, and substan¬ 
tial progress, has heen made is shewn hv the following table of outputs: — 


1.9.24- 


September 

October 

.11 

.12 

Novemher 

.15 

December 

.15 



January 

.16 

February 

. . .12 

March 

. . 13 

April 

. . . . . . 8 (completion).. 


1036. 

January 

.10 

February 

.25 

March 

.33 

April 

.22 

May 

June 

.44 (anticipated). 

3 (completion). 


1924-25. 1925-26. 

Average per month excluding'first and 
last month ...... 14 31 

The 5 undcrfraiues we are building for the East Indian Railways are the 
first of their type to be built in India having special six-wheeled bogies, and 
are intended for the East Indian Railway deluxe mail train ; this seems to 
indicate that railways are placing increasing confidence in Indian Manu- 


facturcrs. 

With the exception of a slight decline in the price of raw materials, the 
position of this industry has scarcely changed since we last appeared before- 
the Board in July 1925. when we submitted that the protection of a bounty 
of Ks. 1,250 per broad gauge imderframe and Ks, 700 per metre gauge under- 
frame should be afforded this industry. 

On pages 341—345 of the printed Evidence will be found complete details 
ot the costs and weights of the underframes which were placed with us by the 
East Indian Railway. Since that date re have received only the order for the 
5 East Indian Railway underframes, but on April 23rd last we quoted the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway for 98 broad gauge underframes, these are- 
of a design different to the East Indian Railway type previously mentioned.. 
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Tliis absence of standardization is one of the factors militating against re¬ 
duction in costs. 

We do not yet know the fate of our tender or how our prices compare with 
those of our Home and Foreign competitors hut we attach details of our 
quotation in case you are able to obtain from the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway that information. 

We claim protection, and the continuance of protection on the billowing 
grounds:— 

H) It is obvious that we first require protection to the extent of the 
burden on our raw material. 

(2) Secondly, we require protection to encourage the placing with 11 s of 
larger orders, because the industry cannot be developed if we 
get only small orders and those at uncertain and irregular 
intervals. 

(31 The industry has the advantage not only of being able to procure all 
necessary structural and forging material trom Tata, it has the 
added advantage of being an industry collateral to a more highly 
developed industry, riz., wagon building. 

The tabic annexed shews the estimated cost of some Great Indian Peninsula 
underframes which was the last order for which we tendered, and also a com¬ 
parison between the estimated cost of 150 East Indian Railway underframea 
for which we tendered in 1925 and the price at which the order was placed 
at Home as per page 385 of the 1925 printed evidence. 

We know the Home price of the 150 East Indian Railway underframes but 
not the Home price of thoso for the Great Indian Peninsula. We have been 
obliged therefore to base our claim for protection on a comparison b»tween 
the Home price of the East Indian Railway underfrnmes and our cost for the 
same. 

We submit that a specific duty of Rs. 1,600 per underframe should be sub¬ 
stituted for the present duty and the bounty of Rs. 600 per underframe. 

Present duty ......... 813 

Difference between Home and Indian price on East 
Indian Railway frames ..810 

1,623 


Inadequate protection defeats its own object and we respectfully beg to 
•state that we consider inadequate the measure of protection previously 
granted.* 


Il'aflons and under frames spire parts. 

T 11 the foregoing pages we have called attention to the economies of large 
scale production of wagons and underframes. We would now like to call 
attention to the fact tiiat wagons and underframes could he still further 
cheapened if the manufacture of wagon and underframe parts such as screw 
couplings, etc., were encouraged. The economical manufacture of such parts 
requires the use of dies and jigs, which makes their production expensive 
unless large numbers are being manufactured. 

Large numbers of these parts are annually required by the railways for 
replacements. The duty 011 these fittings is only 10 per cent.; the duty on 
our raw materials is Rs. 40 per ton; in the circumstances it is not surprising 
that we are not able to obtain orders. 


* The last 4 paragraphs were substituted by the company as a result of 
discussion during their oral evidence. 



We enclose a list of the principal forgings on a covered goods wagon 
together with examples, which are.typical, of our cost of manufacturing draw 
bar hooks, brake beams and screw couplings, compared with the price at 
which those forgings can be imported. 

Messrs. Tata can now roll all the classes of steel required, and Tatas special 
soft steel lias been approved by the Railway Board as a substitute for Grade A 
Iron. 

We are confident that if we had a large and steady market for these 
forgings we could rapidly bring down their price and this would go a very- 
long way towards reducing our wagon and underframe costs. 

Jn view of these facts we submit that wagon forgings are a fit subject for 
protection, and claim that the duty thereon should he increased from 10 per 
cent, to 25 per cent. 


FABRICATED STEEL. 

The manufacturers of fabricated steel viewed with considerable regret and' 
consternation the policy of the Government in opposing the adoption of the 
Tariff Board’s 1925 recommendations. 

The Tariff Board closely investigated the condition of the fabricated steel 
industry under the instructions of the Government ; the Board in due course 
reported their considered opinion, hut for this carefully considered opinion 
the Government substituted their own, and the reasons advanced by file Gov¬ 
ernment appear on investigation to he ill-considered and superficial. Tile fol¬ 
lowing were the three objections raised by Sir Charles Innes in the. Assembly 
on the 17th February 1926 ( page 1394/6 of the Reports): — 

(1) That old established industries should not appeal to the Government 

when they got into difficulties. 

(2) That the Tariff Board’s estimates and forecasts for 1925-26 show 

that the imports arc likely to be much less than they wore last 

year. 

(3) That the Board would again review the situation this year and that 

there was no necessity of granting protection then. 

In reply to point (1). 

Perusal of section 100 of the Fiscal Commission Report will disclose no 
authority for the supposition that old established businesses should be dis¬ 
criminated against in favour of “infant industries” once the right to pro¬ 
tection lias been established. In the ease of fabricated steel, this right has 
been established, and the legislature; in 192-1 endorsed the Tariff Board’s re¬ 
commendations. The Government in 1926 admitted that tlio industry was 
getting Rs. 21 a ton less protection than was intended by the legislature, and 
expected by the manufacturers, hut the Government in effect advised the 
legislature to abandon its previous intention. Wo confess we are unable to- 
follow the reasoning of the Government of India who seems to confuse the 
frequent alteration of the Tariff with the maintenance of the tariff. 

In reply to point (2). 

The figures given in the Sea Borne Trade of India aro not sufficiently 
detailed to enable a comparison to bo made by us. But nevertheless, the 
Tariff Board evidently thought it necessary to restore the protection in spite 
of their own estimates and forecasts. 

In reply to point (3). 

Unless the Government are prepared to definitely and consistently main¬ 
tain the promised degree of protection, the industry cannot thrive for want 
of security. We fail to see any virtue in procrastination when if lias been, 
proved and admitted by the Government that the promised degree of pro¬ 
tection is gradually hut' surely .shrinking. 

We regret that we aro not in a position to quofo figures at which contracts 
have been placed at Home as such information is rarely published. But it 
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is significant that we are usually able to secure work when the calls for 
tenders are made only in India, but we arc rarely, if ever, able to secure 
contracts when Home Firms are also given an opportunity to quote, and that 
in spite of the alleged protective duty. 

We have no hesitation in stating that the only orders we have received 
during the past year have been in cases where no tenders were called for at 
Home. 

We give four examples of orders which have been placed in England 
recently. In the last case quotations were not even called for in Tndia. 

(1) Madras and Southern Muhratta Jtailwoy. 

Wagon shop remodelling at Pcrambur (date 1-10-25). 

(2) North Western Bailway. 

53 Spans of 94' 0" (date 13-2-26). 

(3) Assam-Be.ngal Bait way. 

Paint and upholstery shops, Pahartali (date 8-10-25). 

(4) Madras and Southern Muhratta Bailway. 

74 Spans from 6 to GO ft. clear. 

84 Flange plates for girders. 

Steel material (angles, flats, etc.). 

1,161 tons (no tenders called for in India). 

The only firm in Tndia that seems to be exempt from the disability in one . 
which is in alliance with a Home Firm of steel manufacturers and Structural; 
Engineers ; this firm has been able to underquote us even when Messrs. Tatas 
have offered Indian manufacturers prices much below the Home price of 
steel. 

The result of the decline in the Home price of steel and of sterling lias 
been that the ad valorem duty on fabricated steel has diminished, whilst the 
burden on our raw material has remained constant, being a specific duty. 
This fact was realised by the Tariff Board in their 1925 Enquiry, and since- 
that enquiry, we regret to report that the iheasurc of protection has still 
further receded. 

When protection was first granted to the Steel Industry it was accepted 
by the Tariff Board and the Government of India as axiomatic that tho 
countervailing advantage, either in the form of increased duty or bounty, 
must bo given to the various brandies of the Engineering Industry. 

As a result of tho above an increased duty, calculated not only to cover the 
increase in the cost of steel but also to provide a substantial amount of pro¬ 
tection to the industry, was imposed on fabricated steel, the amount of pro¬ 
tection granted being sufficient to balance the greater cost of fabrication in 
India. 

Owing, however, to the decrease in the price of steel and tho rise in tho 
rate of exchange the cost of imported steel work has - been substantially 
reduced and a rate of ad valorem duty which afforded adequate protection in. 
1924 is useless to keep the industry alive to-day. 

Original Bt<:online tulation of Tariff Board. 

When the original roport on the industry was issued by the Tariff Board 
their conclusions were based on the following 

(a) With exchange at Is. 4rf. and steel at Its. 1G0 per ton (including 
wastage) tho cost of importing steel work into Tndia was Rs. 250. 
per ton exclusive of duty or Rs. 275 inclusive of the existing 10, 
per cent, duty (see pago 113 of Tariff Board Report). 
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(b) That the cost of Indian manufactured bridgework (including 10 per 
cent, duty on steel) was Its. 293 (see page 114 of Report). 

(<:) That if the duty on steel was raised to Rs. 30. The Indian cost 
would be Rs. 310 (see page 114). The above considerations lead 
the Board to recommend that the flutyon fabricated steelwork 
be raised to 25 per cent. 

lie-suit Expected, from the Enhancement of the duty. 

When the Tariff Board recommended that the duty be raised to 25 per 
cent, they expected it to equalize the imported and Indian costs as per table 
(A) attached. 

The duty expected to be levied was Rs. 02 per ton and this consisted of 
Rs. 33 compensation for duty in steel and Rs. 29 of substantive protection to 
the industry. 


Actual result of the adoption of an ad valorem duly. 

Since the Steel Industries Protection Act came into force there has been a 
steady fall in the price of steel and the exchange has risen by £th from Is. 4(1. 
to Is. fid. the result being to still further depress the Home price for fabri¬ 
cated steel. 

As a result of the above two factors the amount of duty recovered under 
the Act has fallen from Rs. 62 to Rs. 46-8 per ton but as the duty on raw 
steel is specific; the Indian manufacturer has received no relief and has thus 
lost the substantive protection previously afforded to him to the extent of 
Rs. 16. 


Supplementary Tariff Enquiry h, 1 !)£/>. 

The fall in the price of steel and the resultant loss of protection was recog¬ 
nised by the Tariff Board in their supplementary report and they recommend¬ 
ed that the duty be increased to 321 per cent. 

We attach a schedule showing in detail the successive drops on substantive 
protection and the necessity of raising the duty to 39 per cent, if an ad 
valorem duty is to be adhered to. 


Bequest for specific duty. 

We do not consider it necessary to state in detail our reasons for pre¬ 
ferring a specific duty as it has been discussed in detail in Enclosure 1 to our 
letter of the 23rd June 1925, which has been printed on pages 237—239 of 
the Evidence before the Tariff Board in their supplementary Enquiry in 1925. 
We now ask for a specific duty of Rs. 72-8 per ton to he imposed on fabricated 
steel in order to make the protection afforded to the industry stable and 
independent of the fluctuations of steel prices and exchange. 


POINTS AND CROSSINGS. 

Since the Board made their recommendations regarding points and cross¬ 
ings, which appeared on page 11G of their original report, an important 
advance has been made in' this industry. 

Til July 1923 a Special Committee was appointed by the Conference of 
Chief Engineers of Indian Railways to standardize the design of points and 
crossings for Indian Railways, in the manner in which the design of wagons 
has been standardized. 
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Prior to this date, designs of points and crossings tended to be peculiar- 
to the particular railway requiring them, and this made the manufacture of 
points and crossings by mass production an impossibility. 

It is not difficult to appreciate that this effort in the direction of stand¬ 
ardization of design has opened out possibilities, previously non-existent, of 
manufacturing points and crossings by mass production and thereby cheapen¬ 
ing the cost of production. In short this advance brings the points and 
crossings industry into that class upon which the Fiscal Commission looked 
with special favour as being ideal subjects for protection (section 98 of the 
Fiscal Commission Report). 

In view of tho protection afforded this industry and in view also of the 
intention to standardize design, we have extended and remodelled our Points 
and Crossing Department on the most modern lines and the Department is 
now capable of turning out 200 sets of points and crossings per month, and 
we have no hesitation in publicly asserting without fear of contradiction, 
that tho quality of the workmanship is equal to that of any imported points 
and crossings. 

Our output of 200 sets per month represents about 400 tons of steel or 
about 5,000 tons per annum and the whole of the steel used in the switches 
and crossings manufactured in our works is of Indian origin. 

That this Department has been able to carry on during the last two years 
is due mainly to three factors : — 

(1) Protection; 

(2) High Grade Workmanship, and 

(3) Quick deliveries due to extending and remodelling this Department. 

Rut the shop has not yet been given the opportunity of working to its full 
capacity because our price is prohably higher than that of tho Home manu¬ 
facturer for we are more frequently called upon to quote for small quantities 
only, which are required too urgently to call for tenders from Home. For 
this reason also we are unable to give you examples of Home prices. There 
are undoubtedly many instances in which tenders have not been called for in 
Tndia by Indian Railways. 

We are strongly of the opinion that this industry would respond as readily 
as the wagon industry to any real assistance granted by way of protection, and 
if we had a steady stream of large orders we could undoubtedly, and in a 
short time, reduce our costs. Given the security of protection we should 
still further extend this Department, and by the reduction in costs and the 
increuse in output, we should attain the stage the Fiscal Commission had in 
mind when they wrote (page 55) “ In the ease of such an industry tho burden 
Pn tho consumer determines automatically.’’ 

Tho statements we have made regarding the decline in the margin of 
protection originally granted, apply to points and crossings equally with other 
fabricated steel, and need not be repeated here. 

We do not ask so much that the protection originally afforded should be 
increased; we ask rather than the original measure of protection granted, 
should be restored to its original degree. 
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.Enclosure I. 

COPY. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
RAILWAY DEPARTMENT. 
(Railway Board.) 


No. 35-S. I. 

Dated Delhi, the 22nd of December 1925. 
To 

Messrs. Burn and Company, 

Managing Agents, 

The Indian Standard Wagon Co., Ld., 

Howrah. 

lender for Wagons. 

Dear Sirs, 

With reference to paragraph 3 of your letter No. 0. M./W. 2727, dated 
.the 10th December 1925, 1 am directed lu state that the wagons are required 
.as follows: — 


East Indian Railway 

845 

0 2 type wagons, 

North Western Railway . 

112 

Do. 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway . 

429 

Do. 

Total 

. 1,386 



All the 321 C-3 type wagons are required for the North Western Railway. 

2. Regarding paragraph 4 of your letter in which you express your dis¬ 
appointment that the Railway Board have not placed with you an order lor 
the full number of wagons for which you'tendered, T am to refer you to 
.paragraph 3-G of the call for tenders in which it is stated that— 

“ The Railway Board reserve to themselves the power of rejecting any 
tender without assigning a reason, and do not bind themselves to 
accept the lowest tender, iho whole of a tender or any tender.” 

3. T am to add that the Railway Board regret they cannot agree to any of 
•.the three requests contained in paragraph 5 of your letter. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) 


for Secretary, Jiailway Board. 
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Enclosure II. 


COPY. 

THE INDIAN STANDARD WAGON CO., LD. 


Howrah Office, 

C/o Messrs. Burn & Co., Ld., 
Howrah. 


No. O. M./W. 2727. 

Dated 10th December 1925. 


The Secretary, 

Railway Board, 

Delhi. 


Dear Sir, 

We beg to acknowledge with thanks receipt of your letter No. 35-S.-1 of 
the 5th instant informing us that the following wagons have been placed with 
us: — 

I. R. C, A. 0-2 typo 1,380 wagons at Its. 3,110 per wagon. 

T. R. C. A. C-3 type 324 wagons at Rs. 3,250 per wagon. 

A further order of 40 1. R. C. A. Standard C-2 typo wagons at the same 
rate as above will bo placed with us subject to the concurrence of the Homo 
Board of the South Indian Railway. 

for delivery f.o.r. Works. 

We note that the Board will advise us in due course of the railways for 
which the wagons now ordered are intended and we shall be glad to have 
this information as early as possible so as to enable us to put in hand the 
correct fittings. 

Whilst expressing our best thanks for this order for 1,750 wagons we must 
state that we are very disappointed that the Railway Board have not been 
able to place with us the full quantity of wagons for which we tendered. We 
expressly staled that we had cut our prices as low as possible and that our 
tender was based on receiving an order for 2,000 wagons. If we are only to 
receivo contracts for a total 1,700 wagons for the whole year 1920-27 the 
Company will bo faced with a loss of Rs. 133 per wagon due to all overhead 
charges having to be carried on tho reduced number of wagons ordered. 

Wo beg, therefore, to enquire if the Railway Board will assist us— 

(1) By placing with us an order for a further 300 C-2 or C-3 wagons or 

(2) Grant us their assurance that additional orders will be placed not 

later than August next year to enable us to keep the Works in 
full operation, or 

(3) If they feel that they are not in a position to place further orders 

as suggested, would they please consider the revision of the 
prices of the orders placed, so as to include the Rs. 133 difference 
in price due to the smaller number being ordered. 

Trusting the matter will receive your favourable consideration. 


Yours faithfully, 
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Enclosure III. 


FORGINGS FOR A-2 TYPE WAGONS. 


Name of Component. 


No. per set. 


Material used in 
manufacture. 


Scroll Irons ....... 8 

Spring Shackles . . . . .16 

Drawbar Hooks ...... 2 

Drawbar Face Plates . . . . .2 

Pull Rod.1 

Flap Door. Side Hinge, R. & T,. . .4 

Flap Door, Centre, R. & L. . . . .2 

Swing Door, R. & L. . . . .8 

Hand Brake Clutches . .1 

Brake Shaft. Short Fevers . . . .1 

Brake Shaft, Long Levers . . . .1 

Cylinder Carriers ...... 2 

Short. Pull Rods ...... 2 

Hand Brake Levers . 1 

Vertical T.ever Brockets ..... 1 

Swing door frames, A. . . . .2 

Swing door frames, B . . . .2 

Flap Door Frames.2 

Chiiinless Cotter for Swing Door . . .4 

Brake Block Hanger.4 

Drawbar Spindle ...... 4 

Swing Door Bolt ...... 2 

Axleguard ....... 4 

Brake Rack Guard.1 

Brake Shaft.1 

Brake Beams. p. • . 2 

Brake Shaft Hanger . .2 

Vertical Lever Bracket, B .1 

Vertical Lever ...... 4 

Vertical Lever Hanger . . . .2 

Brake Shaft Collars ..... I 

Connecting Rod ...... I 

End Inter Stanchion . . . .4 

End Centre Stanchion ..... 2 

Corner Stanchion ...... 4 

Double Knee for Trimmer . . .2 

Diagonal . . . .4 

Body Bracket . . . . . . .12 
Buffer Spindle and Head . . . .4 

Screw Coupling Shackle (Long) . . .2 

Screw Coupling Shackle (Hook) . . .2 

Screw Coupling Shackle (Short) . .2 

Screw Coupling, Trunnion Nut . . .4 

Suspender Hook ...... 2 


Special Soft Steel (Grade 
A) B. Steel. 

“D” Steel (4° Sq. Billet). 
B. Steel. 

B. Steel. 

Special Soft Steel. 

Special Soft Steel. 

Special Soft Steel. 

B. Steel. 

Special Soft Steel. 

Special Soft Steel. 

B. Steel. 

B. Steel. 

Special Soft Steel. 

B. Steel. 

B. Steel. 

K. Steel. 

B. Stool. 

B. Steel. 

Special Soft Steel. 

D. Steel. 

B. Steel. 

Special Soft Steel. 

B. vSteel. 

B. Steel. 

B. Steel. 

M. S. Plate. 

Special Soft Steel. 

B. Steel. 

B. Steel. 

B. Steel. 

B. Steel. 

M. S. Bulb Angle. 

M. S. Bulb Angle. 

M. S. Anglo. 

M. S. Plate. 

Mild Steel. 

M. S. Pinto. 

B. Steel. 

D. Steel. 

D. Steel. 

D. Steel. 

D. Steel. 

B. Steel. 
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Enclosure IV. 

WAGON FITTINGS. 
Comparative costs for A-2 Type. 
Drawbar hooka. 

Burn <fe Co., Ld. 


Material. 

Quantity. 

Rate. 

Cost. 



Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. 

P. 

D. Steel ..... 

Cwt. 12 6 

9 1 0 

14 1 

3 

5 per cent. Wastage . 



0 11 

6 

Total Material 



14 12 

9 

Labour ..... 



7 4 

6 

Charges ..... 

... 


18 5 

9 

Total cost 


... 

40 7 

0 


Imported (British) 1925. 

Rs. A. P. 

C.i.f. price £2-9-6 at Is. &d. per rupee . . 33 0 0 

Landing.0 4 6 

Landed cost without duty . 33 4 6 

Difference —Rs. 7-2-6 or 21 per cent. 


WAGON FITTINGS. 
Comparative costs for A-2 Type. 


One vehicle set of 2 brake beams complete. 
Burn Co., Ld. 


Material. 

Quantity. 

Rate. 

Coat. 



Re. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Special soft steel . 

Cwt 2 10 

8 4 0 

18 9 0 

5 per cent. Wastage . 



0 14 10 

4 Nuts 1|' Whitworth 


... 

0 8# 

4 Split Pins ,V' diameter . 

.. . 

... 

0 3 0 

4 Grover washer , . 



0 8 0 

Total Material 

... 


20 10 10 

Labour ..... 



7 4 0 

Charges ..... 

... 


16 7 7 

Total cost 



44 6 6 
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Imported (British). 

Rs. A. P. 

C.i.f. price £2-12-3 at Is. 6 d, per rupee , . 34 13 4 

Landing.0 7 9 


Landed cost without duty 


35 5 1 


Difference = Rs. 9-1-4 or 26 per cent, of imported cost. 


WAGON FITTINGS. 
Comparative costs for A-2 Type. 
One vehicle set of screw couplings. 
Burn S Co., Ld. 


Material. 

Quantity. I 

Kate. 

('oat. 



Rs. a. r. ! 

| 

Rs. A. 

r. 

D. Sfceul 

Cwt. I 3 13 

9 10 j 

hi i 

16 14 

8 

Mild Steel .... 

0 0 9 

7 4 0 

0 fl 

0 

Cast Iron .... 

• 0 0 14 

6 8 0 

0 13 

0 

5 per cent. Wastage 

... 

... 

0 14 

8 

Rivets . ... 


I 

0 2 

0 

Total Material 


r 

, 

19 5 

4 

Labour ..... 


... 

12 3 

0 

Charges. 

... 


23 3 

8 

Total er st . j 

... 


54 12 

0 


Imported ( British) 1926. 

Rs. A. P. 

C.i.f. price £3-6-0 at Is. 6 d. per rupee . . . 43 5 4 

Landing.0 6 8 

Landed cost without duty . 43 12 0 


Difference = Rs. 11 or 26 per cent, of imported cost. 
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Enclosure V. 

G. I. P. UNDERFRAMES. 




Summary. 

Rs. A. 

P. 

Materials as per list No. 1 ... 

211 5 

ft 

Do. 

No. 2 ... 

. 3,075 6 

6 

Do. 

No. 3 ... 

. 2,015 13 

7 

Do. 

No. 4 

963 6 

0 



6,265 15 

3 

Labour 

. 

. 1,585 0 

0 

Charges 

...... 

. 2,233 0 

0 

Profit 

. 

200 0 

0 


Total 

. 10,283 15 

3 


You will notice that the profit only represents 2 per cent., as we were 
anxious to obtain this order to enable our shops to be kept in operation until 
March 1927, but we consider this margin of profit unreinunerative, and that 
wo should obtain a minimum of 5 per cent. 


G. I. P. UNDERFRAMES. 

Quotation submitted on 23rd April 1923. 

List No. 1.—Imported materials subject to Protective Duties. 


Material. 

1 

Rate per cwt. | 

Total. 







l Rs. 

A. 

F. 

1 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

M. S 

. Channel 8" x 3" x f" , 

Cwts. 

6 

0 

3 

7 

0 

0 

42 

3 

0 

M 

Anglo 7" x 3i" x . 

St 

1 

1 

22 

7 

0 

0 

10 

2 

0 

ft 

„ 4}" x 3i" x 

J» 

4 

0 

22 

7 

0 

0 

29 

6 

0 

St 

„ 3*" x 3i" x r 

is 

1 

0 

6 

7 

0 

0 

7 

G 

0 

St 

Channel 9'' x 3^'' . 

St 

5 

2 

11 

7 

0 

0 

39 

3 

0 

rs 

Tees 4" x 3’' x . 

»» 

2 

0 

2 

7 

9 

0 

16 

4 

2 

>t 

Angles 8" x 6" x 

» 

■t 

J. 

0 

20 

7 

0 

0 

8 

4 

0 


„ 7"x3*"xi" 

»> 

8 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

56 

0 

0 

S9 

„ 3f'x2F*r 

ss 

0 

2 

I 

7 

0 

0 

8 

9 

0 


Total 








211 

5 

2 
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ft. I. P. inS'DERFRAMES. 
Quotation submitted on 23rd April 1920. 


List No. 2.—Imported material not subject to Protective Duties. 


Materia!. 

Hate 

per 

cwt. 

Total, 




Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. A. 

P. 

Bolts with nuts 


Cwt. 2 3 0 

18 

i 

0 

49 10 

9 

Nuts 


„ 0 2 27 




23 5 

0 

Rivet* . 


„ 0 10 

14 

0 

0 

128 4 

0 

4 Buffers comp, with 

Rubber 







Springs . 

♦ * 

Koch 

99 14 

9 

339 11 

0 

W a»hers 


>1 




6 3 

0 

Split Pin* 

« a 

>» 




2 10 

0 

8 Axleboxes . . 


1) 

47 12 

0 

382 0 

3 

16 Grover Washer* . 

• • 

»• 

o 

8 

0 

8 0 

0 

Steel Castings 

a • 

Cwt. 1.4 1 23 

L 

... 


353 3 11 

2 Scrow Coupling* . 

• a 

Racli. 

29 

0 

0 

58 0 

0 

6 Turubackles , 

• 

»» 

10 

4 

0 

61 8 

0 

8 Laminated Bearing Springs . 

>» 

50 

6 11 

■103 7 

6 

Bogie Check Chains 


•* 

23 

1 


92 6 

0 

Miscellaneous item* 


»• 




Iff 0 

0 

4 Draw Springs 


l» 

7 

11 

2 

30 12 

10 

4 Side Check Springs 


>« 

1 

9 

c> 

6 5 

8 

8 Bolster Check Spring* 



8 

1 

4 

64 11 

0 

4 Do. Do. 



7 

8 

1 

30 3 

7 

16 I. R. Am. Bearing 

Soring 







with fittings 



64 

1 

0 

1,025 6 

6 

Total 



3,075 6 

6 
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0. I. P. UNDERFRAMES. 

Quotation .submitted on gSrd April 1926. 

List No. 3.—Materials purchased in India, which if imported would be 
subject to a Protective Duty. 


Material. 





Rate per cwt. 

Total. 







Rs. 

A . 

p. 

Es. 

A. 

p. 

Channels 

L’wt. 

83 

3 

20 

6 

8 

0 

645 

8 

7 

Angles .... 

a 

8 

0 

20 

6 

12 

0 

65 

3 

3 

Do. .... 

if 

12 

1 

14 

6 

8 

<1 

80 

4 

0 

Plates and Sheets 

ff 

110 

2 

26 

6 

12 

0 

747 

6 

1 

M. S. Plates . . . 

• » 

9 

2 

9 

6 

12 

0 

63 

8 

8 

Bars .... 

ft 

66 

.1 

27j 

8 

0 

0 

524 

0 

0 

Total 








2,016 

13 

7 


1. P. UNDERFRAMES. 

Quotation submitted on 2-lrd April 1926. 

List No. 4.—Materials purchased in India, which if imported would not be 
subject to a Protective Duty. 


Material. | Rate per cwt. ! Total. 


Es. A. p. 

I 

Vacuum Brakework ..... ... j 725 0 0 

Paint ...... ... | 188 0 0 

Axle Oil ....... ... 26 4 0 

Cotton Waste ..... ... 320 

Cast Iron. . . . . . . ... ' 26 0 0 

i 

1 

Total . ... ! 963 6 o 
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Enclosure VI. 


FABRICATED STEEL. 

Result expected by the Tariff Board from tho imposition of a 25 por cent. 
ad valorem duty. 

Indian Fabricated Steel (1 ton). 


Rs. 

Steel. .145 

Wastage 10 per cent..15 

Duty.33 

Fabrication ......... 117 


Totat, . 310 

English Fabricated Steel (1 ton). 


Rs. 

Steol.145 

Wastago 10 per cent.15 

Fabrication . . . . • . . . . .90 

Total . 250 

Duty 25 per cent.62i 


Total 


. 312J 
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(2) Letter from Messrs. Burn and Company, Limited, dated Slat May 
1926, giving replies to questionnaire regarding wagons and locomotives. 

We l>eg to send herewith six copies of our replies to the questionnaire sent 
with your letter So. 250 of 15th May 1926. 


Be plies to Questionnaire for Wagon l Locomotive, builders. 

1. The following is a typical list of the Steel Castings requived in Carriage 
and Wagon building: — 

Axle-boxes, Buffer Cases and Plungers, Solebar stiffening brackets, Side 
Truss-beam Brackets, End Body Brackets Inner and Outer, Top 
and Bottom Centre Pivots, Wearing Brackets for Swing Links, 
Side Truss-beam Brackets Right and Left, Brake Block Hanger 
Brackets, Top Spring Castings, Brake Block Hanger Brackets 
Right and I.eft, Friction Blocks Bottom Outside, Bottom Spring 
Castings, Swing Beam Saddles. 

We see no reason why all the above cannot be manufactured in India from 
scrap. 

2. The wagon eastings have been standardized and are common to all types 
of wagons but not those for Carriage Underfraines. But we understand that 
the standardization of carriage underframes is under consideration. 

3. We have no experience of steel making but do not see any inherent 
difficulty in the manufacture of Steel Castings in India. We understand, 
however, that certain kinds of sand have to be imported. 

The manufacture of spring steel is handicapped by the fact that only basic 
pig is obtainable in India, the small amount of acid steel.produced locally 
being made from imported pig iron by lshaporc, the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway at Ajmere, and the East Indian Railway at Jamalpur. 

In the British Standard Specifications Report No. 24 of 1921 the following 
specifications allow the use of only Acid Steel: — 

Nos. 6, 6b, 7, 7a; 

and the following allow the use of basic Open Hearth Steel also: — 

Nos. 6a, 6c. 

Of these specifications— 

Nos. 6, 6a, Ob and 6c refer to Laminated Springs and Steol; therefore 
Nos. 7 and 7a refer to Volute and Helical Springs. 

It will thus be seen that the use of basic open hearth steel is allowed in 
the alternative specifications for Laminated Springs but not at all for Volute 
and Helical Springs. 

We understand that the Railway Board do not at present accopt spring 
steel made by the basic process, but that Messrs. Tata have approached the 
Railway Board on the subject. 

4. Wagons: Approximately 7J cwts. average. 

Carriage Underframes: Approximately li tons average. 

5. We attach herewith the statement giving such information as we can 
■supply. 
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6. Wo attach herewith the statement (Enclosures I to V) giving such in¬ 
formation as we can supply. 

7. (a) We did at one time investigate the question of installing a steol 
plant, but came to the conclusion that it was more economical to import the 
■castings. 

(b) .Wo manufacture iron castings and the percentage of castings rejected 
is about 2 per cent. In practice the number of rejections naturally depends 
on the typo of castings being made; we have merely given the average. 

8. (a) Generally speaking Indian Castings are not so good as tlioso from 
Great Britain or the Continent hut we have had excellent castings from the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Steel Foundry at Ajmere who made those 
castings not by the Electric hut by the Tropoonas Process. 

(h) The only Indian Spring Steel we have had experience of is that from 
the ishapore Gun and Shell Factory. The Steel was satisfactory, but the 
rolling and deliveries were bad. 

9. We enclose copies of correspondence (Enclosures V.T to XIII) which 
passed between ourselves and Messrs. Hukumehand. .The correspondence 
gives the history and fate of two orders placed in 1924, and indicates why they 
are not usually invited to quote. Messrs. Tluknmehand’s representative is 
frequently at our Works, and knows when an order for rolling stock is placed 
with us, but Messrs. Hukumehand do not even ask to be given the opportunity 
to quote. Their prices are also unfavourable; in the Spring of 1925 wo 
obtained an emergency supply of over 2,000 solebar stiffening brackets from 
them ; we wore importing theso brackets at Its. 2-9-6 each landed, but Hukum- 
cliarxd’s price was Rs. 3-12. 

iEnclosure 1. 

Steel Castings. 

Year 1923. 

Item. Axle-boxes. 

Country of Origin- England. Condition—Hough castings. 

Weight—each, 3 qrs., per set, 3 cwts. 

F.o.b. cost per cwt.—36 shillings. 




£ 

s. 

d. 

F.o.b. cost per 

each 

-Jr 

7 

0 

Freight 

. 

0 

1 

9i 

Insurance 

■ 

0 

0 

1 


Total 

1 

8 

10 i each = £5-15-6 per set of 4. 


Hem. 

Bujjcr 

Ca 

ses. 


Country of Origin—England. Condition—Rough eastings. 


Weight—each, 2 qrs., per set 2 cwts. 3 qrs. 8 lbs. 
F.o.b. cost per ewt.—28 shillings (Approx.). 

F.o.b. cost per each ...... 

Freight 

Insurance . 

Total 


£ s. d. 
0 19 6 
0 1 8 
0 0 1 


113 each. 


Note. —Landing Charge Rs. 5-8 per ton. 
Loudon Office Commission 3 per cent. 
Duty 10 per cent,. 
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■Enclosure II. 


Steel Castings. 

Year 1924. 

Item. Axle-boxes. 

Country ol Origin--England. Condition—Axle-boxes, machined complete 
with Pressed Steel. Cover Plates, Cast Tron Slides with Finger Pull Dust 
■Shields and Dust Shields, Cover Plates. 

Weight--each. 3 qrs. 2 lbs.; per set, 3 ca ts. 0 qr. 8 lbs. 

F.o.b. cost per rwt.— 49 shilings. 


F.o.b. cost, per set 

Freight 

Insurance 


£ s. d. 

7 11 0 

0 10 0 
0 0 (5 

Total . 8 16 per set. 


Item. Axle-boxes. 

Country of Origin—England. Condition—complete as above with bearings, 
special. 

Weight—each, 3 qrs. 2 lbs. ■ per set, 6 cwts. 0 qr. 16 lbs. (Castings only). 
F.o.b. cost per cwt.—Unable to say as bearings included. 

£ s. d. 

F.o.b. cost per set . . . . 25 12 0 per set of 8. 

Freight.110 

Insurance . • . • ■ • 019 


Total 26 14 9 


Hem. Buffer Cases. 


'Country of Origin-—England. Condition—Castings, machined. 
"Weight—each, 2 qrs. 12 lbs.; per set, 2 cwts. 1 qr. 20 lbs. 

F.o.b. cost per cwt.—46 shillings (Approx.). 


F.o.b. cost per each 

Freight 

Insurance 


£ s. d. 
18 0 
0 14 
0 0 1 


Total 


196 each. 


Note. —Landing Charge Rs. 5-8 per ton. 
London Office Commission 3 per cent. 
Duty 10 per cent. 

'VOL. IV. 
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Ifem. Buffer Plungers. 

Country of Origin—England. Condition—Castings, machined. 

Weight—each, 2 qrs. 9 lbs.; per set, 2 cwts. 1 qr. 8 lbs. 

F.o.b. cast per cwt.—42 shillings (Approx.). 

£ s. d. 

F.o.b. cost per each . . . . . . 14 6 

Freight .. . . . . . . . 013 

Insurance.0 0 1 

Total . 1 5 10 each. 

Noth, —Landing Charge Rs. 5-8 per ton. 

London Office Commission 3 per cent. 

Duty 10 per cent. 


Enclosure III. 

Steel Castings. 

Year 1925. 

Item.. Axle-boxes. 

Country of Origin—England. Condition—Castings, Axle-boxes, machined 
complete with Axle-boxes, Pressed Steel Cover Plates, Cast Iron Slides with 
finger pulls, Dust Shields and Dust Shield Cover Plates but without bearings.. 
Weight—each, 3 qrs. 2 lbs.; per set, 3 cwts. 0 qr. 8 lbs. (Axle-box only). 
F.o.b. cost per cwt.—49 shillings. 

£ s. d. 

F.o.b. cost per sot of 4 . . . 7 11 0 

Freight.0 10 0 

Insurance . . . . . .006 

Total . 8 16 per set of 4. 

Item. Solebar Stiffening Brackets. 

Country of Origin—England. Condition—Castings, undrilled. 

Weight--each, 10i lbs.; per set of 4, 1 qr. 14 lbs. 

F.o.b. cost per ewt.—33 shillings (Approx.). 

£ s. d. 

0 12 6 
0 0 11 
0 0 1 


F.o.b. cost per set 

Freight 

Insurance 


Total 


0 13 6 per set of i- 
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Item. ’Buffer Cases and Plungers. 

■Country of Origin—England. Condition—Castings, machined. 

Weight—each, 1 cwt. 0 qr. 7 lbs.; per set, 4 ewt. 1 qr. 

F.o.h. cost per cwt.—.11 shillings (Approx.). 

£ s. d. 

F.o.b. cost per each . . 1 13 .1 

Freight . . . . 0 2 7 

Insurance . . . . 002 

Total . 1 16 0 each, i.e., £7-4-0 per set of 4. 

Notk.—L anding Charge 11s. 5-8 per ton. 

London Office Commission 3 per cent. 

Duty 10 per cent. 

.Enclosure IV. 

Steel Castings. 

Year 1920. 

Item. AxU-hoxes. 

Country of Origin—Belgium. Condition—Axle-boxes machined complete 
with Face Plates, Dust Shield Cover Plates, Cast Iron Slides with finger pulls, 
Dust Shields, hut without bearings. 

Weight—each, 3 qrs. 2 lbs.; per sot, 3 cwt. 0 qr. 8 lbs. of 4 (Castings only). 
F.o.b. cost per cwt.—33 shillings (Approx.). 

£ x. d. 

F.o.b. cost per set . . . - . • • 510 

Freight ... ..... 0 11 0 

Insurance .0 0 6 

Total . 6 12 6 

Item. Solebar Stiffening Brackets. 

Country of Origin—Belgium. Condition—Castings, undrilled. 

Weight—each, 101 lbs.; per set, 1 qr. 14 lbs. 

F.o.b. cost per cwt.—20 shillings (nearly). 

£ t. d. 

0 1 7i 

0 0 2 

0 0 01 

Total . 0 1 10 each or £0-7-4 per set of 4. 

E 2 


F.o.b. cost per each 

Freight 

Insurance 
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Item. Buffers. 

Country of Origin—England. Condition—Complete with Steel Springs. 
Weight—oach, 2 cwt. 1 qr. 23J lhs, (including Springs). 1 cwt. 2 qrs. 25 
lbs. (without Springs), 

Cost delivered our Yard—Rs. 58-12 per Buffer. 

Note. —Obtained through a Calcutta Finn, f.o.b. price, therefore, not 
available. 

Enclosure V. 


Spring Steel. 

Year 1923. 

Sizes 4"x}" and 4" x 2 " 


F.o.b. cost . 

Freight ...... 

Insurance ...... 

Year 1924. 

Size 4" x 1". 

F.o.b. cost ...... 

Freight ...... 

Insurance. 

Year 1925. 

Sizes 4"xl'' and 4'' X 2 

F.o.b. cost ...... 

Freight ...... 

Insurance ...... 


Sizes 4" x l'' and 3"x$" (January). 


Per 

■ ton. 

£ 

X. 

ft. 

14 

i 

6 

1 

1 

a 

0 

1 

24 

15 

10 

1 


Pei 

• ton. 

£ 

,i. <t. 

14 

10 0 

1 

1 44 

0 

1 1) 

15 

12 6 


Per 

ton. 

£ 

*. >t. 

14 

0 0 

1 

1 41 

0 

0 101 

15 

2 3 

Per 

ton. 

£ 

*. it. 

14 

5 10 

1 

1 44 

0 

1 01 


F.o.b. cost 

Freight 

Insurance 


to 8 3 
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Size3 i’xi" and 4 ’x5'' (November'). 


F.o.b. cost 

Freight 

Insurance 


Per ton. 
£ a. d. 

13 10 0 

l 1 4 k 

0 0 10 i 

14 12 3 


Note. —Landing Charges Rs. 5-8 per ton. 
London Office Commission 3 per cent. 
Duty 10 per cent. 


Year 1926. 

Sizes 4"x.V" and 4 ,! xi" 

F.o.b. cost . 

Lens 2} per cent. 


Freight 

Insurance 


Per ton. 

£ s. d. 

10 10 0 
0 5 3 (Conti¬ 
nental). 


10 4 9 

1 l 4} 
0 0 7} 


11 6 9 


Size 3" x 


F.o.b. cost 

Freight 

Insuranoe 


Per ton. 

£ a. d. 

10 11 2 (Conti- 
nental)- 
0 16 7i 
0 0 8 } 


11 8 6 


Note. —Landing Chargo Rs. 5-8 per ton. 
Loudon Offico Commission 3 per cent. 
Duty 10 per cent. 
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Enclosure VI. 


(Copy.) 

No. CVV. 6066-H. 


Dated 12th February 1924. 


The Hokumoband Electric Steel Works, Ld., 
30, Clivo Street, 

Calcutta. 


Dear Sirs, 


Order No. 8870 of 102S-H- 
58 B. O. Carriage XJnde.rframe Sett for E. B. Ji. 

Wo have pleasure in placing with you our order for 53 sets of B. G. 
Carriage Underframes and Bogie Steel Castings at Rs. 27-4-8 (Rupees Twenty- 
seven, annas four and pies oight only) per owt. delivered our Yard, Howrah. 
Each sot consists of the following: — 

1. 4 Top Bolster Spring Bearings, Sheet No. 91 A. 

2. 4 Bottom Bolster Spring Bearings, Sheet No. 92. 

3. 8 Bolster Side Bearing Blocks, Sheet No. 93. 

4. 4 Bottom Side Beavers, Sheet No. 128A. 

5. 4 Top Side Bearers, Sheet No. 130A. 

6. 4 Queenposts (Solebar), 2 R.H. and 2 L.H., Sheet No. 344. 

7. 4 Queenposts (Longitude), 2 R.H. and 2 L.H., Sheet No. 346. 

8. 16 Auxiliary Bearings Spring Boxes, Sheet No. 129. 

With reference to Items 6, 7 and 8, the manufacture of these items should 
not bo commenced until further instructions are received from us. We un¬ 
derstand you can guarantee delivery of 16 complete sets of Castings in from 
5 to 6 weeks from receipt of this order. 

We shall be pleased if your representative will call to seo the Manager of 
our C. and W. Department when our manufacturing programme can be dis¬ 
cussed and arrangements made with you and confirmed regarding our definite 
monthly requirements. 

We oncloso herewith one forro of each of the drawings above mentioned. 

Yours faithfully, 


(Sd.) 


Accompts. 8 feri ra. 


Managing Agents. 
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Enclosure VII, 


(Copy.) 

THE PIONEER ELECTRIC STEEL COMPANY. 

Calcutta, 15th February 1924. 


Messrs. Burn & Co., Ld., 

Howrah. 


Dear Sirs, 


Order No. 8870 of 1923-24. 


58 B. G. Underframe Seta — K. B. By. 


We have to acknowledge, with thanks, receipt of your valued order for 
steel castings as detailed in your letter of the 12th instant at Rs. 27-4-8 per 
cwt. delivered your yard, Howrah. 

We note you do not require us to commence work on Items 6, 7 and 8 
until we receive further instructions from you. 

We undertake to supply 16 complete sets of castings in 6 to 6 weeks from 
date of receipt of this order and thereafter at the rate of 15 complete sets 
per month until completion. 

Assuring you of our most careful attention to your requirements. 

Yours faithfully, 

For Hukutnchand Electric Stool Works. 
(Sd.) F. G. WILLIAMS, 

Manager. 

Enclosuro VIII. 

(Copy.) 


No. CW. 7488-H. 


Dated 10th April 1924. 


Th* Hukcmohand Electric Steel Works, Ld., 
30, Clive Street, 

Calcutta. 


Dear Sirs, 


Order No. 8871 of 1933-34. 

58 B. G. Carriage Underframe Sets for 0. and Tt. By. 

We have pleasure in placing with you our order for 53 sets of B. G. 
Carriage Underframes and Bogie Steel Castings at Rr. 27-4-8 (Rupees Twenty- 
seven, annas four and pics eight only) per ewt. delivered our Yard, Howrah. 
Each set consists of the following : 

1. 4 Top Bolster Spring Bearings, Sheet No. 91A. 

2. 4 Bottom Bolster Spring Bearings, Sheet No. 92. 



3. 8 Holster Side Hearing Bloeks, Sheet No. 93. 

4. 4 Bottom Side Rearers, Sheet No. 128A. 

5. 4 Top Side Bearers, Sheet No. litOA. 

ii. 4 Queenposts (Solebar), 2 R.H. and 2 L.H., Sheet No. 344. 

7. 4 Qneenposts (Longitude), 2 R.H. and 2 L.R., Sheet No. 346. 

Koforring to Items 6 and 7, the manufacture of these fittings should not 
>he commenced until further instructions are received from us. 

The Sheet Numbers mentioned ahove are already with you having been 
sent with our order No. 8870 ol 12th February 1024. 

We have approached the Controller of Inspection, Calcutta Circle, and he 
Has agieed to inspect these fittings at your Works prior to despatch. We 
shall be pleased, therefore, if you will arrange not to despatch any castings 
to our Works until they have heen passed by the Inspection Department. 


Yours faithfully, 
iSd.) 


Managing Agents. 


Enclosure IX. 


'Copy.) 

No. CW. 316-H. 


Tub HuKtiMciiANn Electric Steel Works. Ld., 
30, Clive Street, 

Calcutta. 


Dear Sirs, 


nixftrn civ. 


Dated 15th May 1924. 


At 7? (i. JTy <1 erf ram ex for Che K. B. By. 

We are arranging to return you 15 cast steel Bolsters which will not 
machine up to the dimensions circled in red on our sheet drawing No. 91A 
enclosed herewith. 

Please note this is the first selection made from the castings that have 
been supplied up to date. 


Yours faithfully. 


'Sd.l 


Managing Agents. 


Enclosure T. 

Copy sent to D. O. and C. W. R. to arrange immediate despatch to the 
TfukuRK hand Electric WorkR. 
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Enclosure X. 


i, Copy.) 


No. CSV. 3BU»-H. 


Dated 22ud October 1924. 


The Hukumchand Electric SiKtjL Works, Ll>., 
30. Clive Street, 


Dear Sirs, 


Calcutta. 


Steel Castings for Carriage Under frames. 

We shall be much obliged if you will arrange to expedite delivery of 
another 20 sets of Quoenposts for the above Underfrtunes as the work will be 
seriously held up for the want of this material. 

We shall require 15 sets of large Qnccnpdsbs right and left hand ami also 
12 sets of short Queenposts right hand only for the November output of 
Undorframes. 


Yours faithfully. 

(sa.) 


Managing Agents. 


Enclosure XI. 


(Copy.) 

No. S. P. 4172-11. 


Dated' 14th November 1924 


The Hukumchand Electric Steel Works, Ld. 

30, Clive Street, 

Calcutta. 


Dear Sirs. 

Orders Nos. 8870 and 8871. 

Steel Castings far Carriage Unde.rframes. 

We have to address you regarding the exceedingly serious position created 
by your failure to deliver the steel castings required for the carriage under- 
framos wo are making for the E. It. and O. and R. Railways. You gave us 
an undertaking to deliver 10 complete sets of castings within 5 to 6 weeks 
from date of receipt of order and to continue' deliveries at the rate of 15 
undorframe sets thereafter. Had you adhored to this guarantee Items 1, 2, 
3, 4 and 5 of our orders would have been completed by the end of September 
and 05 sets of Items 6 and 7 would have been delivered by thiR date. 

We have undorframes in our shops which we cannot place on their wheels 
for want of Quoenposts, others aro entirely finished but cannot be despatched 
for want of side bearers and the whole output of underframes is now entirely 
dependent upon your deliveries. 
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As this cannot be tolerated indefinitely we have to advibe you we have to¬ 
day cabled to England and have placed orders for 30 complete sets of cast¬ 
ings there and we herewith cancel 30 complete sets of castings from you, that 
is, in placo of the two orders totalling 106 sets; and wo now ask you to sup¬ 
ply 76 sets only. In the moanwhilo we must insist upon bettor deliveries 
and we must advise you that should our monthly despatches bo held up we 
shall recover the amount of our losses from your bills. 


Enclosure XII. 


Yours faithfully, 


(Bd.) 


Managing Agents. 


(Copy.) 


THE JIUKUMOHAND ELECTRIC STEEL WORKS. 


Messrs. Burn & Co., Li>., 


Calcutta, 20th Novembor 1024. 


Dear Sirs, 


Howrah. 


Your Orders Nos. 8870 and 8871. Steel Castings for Bogie Underframes. 

We have to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 14th instant and 
noto with great rogrot that you propose to cancel 30 complete sets of the 
above castings. Your decision to do so involves us in heavy financial loss, 
as practically all the castings required to complete the order have been made 
and we are now working a double shift on thorn in order to complete the 
whole order hy December 31st, 1924. 

We attach a statement showing the numbers actually cast, the numbers 
delivered and the balance duo on each item. From this you will see that with 
the exception of the Queonposts and Top Side Bearers, all the castings have 
been made. They have also passed through the annealing and cleaning opera¬ 
tions and now only require the heads to be removed and some slight further 
fettling operation to complete thorn ready for delivery. 

It is only a very short time ago that we receivod from you extra patterns 
for Queonposts and Top Side Bearers to enable us to speed up deliveries of 
these components. These extra pattorns together with the double shift we 
are now working will onablo us to complete these components also by Decem¬ 
ber 31st, 1924. We ask for no consideration from you regarding any com¬ 
ponents which have not actually been made. We do, however, crave your 
indulgence in the matter of the large stock of castings made to your order 
and lying at our Works and rapidly approaching completion. 

We are confident we can completo the whole order before any castings 
can be obtained from England, and this being the casse, there appears to be 
nothing gained in the matter of deliveries by ordering now from Home. We, 
therefore, request you to bo so good as to reconsider your decision in the 
matter and permit us to continue to deliver our castings as they aro com¬ 
pleted. 

Thanking you and assuring you of our best services, 

We are, Dear Sirs, 

Yours faithfully, 

For Hukumchand Electric Steel Works. 


(Sd.) 


Manager, 
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Enclosure XIII. 


(Copy.) 

No. S. P. 4305-H. 


The Hukumohand Electric Steel Works, Ld., 
30, Clive Street, 

Calcutta. 


21st November 1024. 


Dear Sirs, 


Our Orders 8870 and 8871. 

We are in recoipt of your letter, dated the 20th, regarding our decision to 
order 30 sets of steel castings from England and cancel 30 of the overdue 
sets ordered from you. 

As you are aware you guaranteed to deliver 15 sets per month but you 
havo only averaged 5 sets. For months past wo havo been seriously delayed 
by the non-fulfilment of your promises. Various members of our staff have 
soen you time after time about these castings, many promises have been made 
but not kept. We have assisted you in all ways possible, our staff have given 
you technical assistance, we have cut oif tho headers for you, we have sent our 
own carts to take deliveries and we have made patterns for you but in spit© 
of all this our output of underframes has been and is still being held up Bololy 
for want of your supplies. Finally to safeguard ourselves and to make cer¬ 
tain we would at least finish tho last 30 sets without unduo delays we decided 
to order elsewhere. 

In regard to our action causing you heavy financial loss we would point 
out that your failure to deliver the goods has and is causing us severo finan¬ 
cial loss. We would also remind you that these castings are standard articles 
and should wo (as wo hope to do) secure further orders for underframes wo will 
tako these off your hands provided tho type has not been altered in the mean¬ 
while. Should we progress so fast with our undorframe orders that we re¬ 
quire more sets of casting before the Home supplies arrive we will place orders 
with you for as many complete sets of casting as wo require. We would point 
out that the best way to bring this condition about is for you to complete your 
76 sots with as little dolay as possible. 

We very much regret wo arc unable to alter our decision which was only 
put into effect after it appearod absolutely necessary. 


Yours faithfully, 
(Sd.) 


Managing Agents. 



<3) Letter from the Indian Standard Wagon Company, Limited, and Jiurn 
and Company, Limited, dated nth July 1036. 

Wo have pleasure in forwarding herewith our replies to your questionnaire 
on wagons and underframes. 

We regret that we have not been able to supply these statements earlier, 
hut we have endeavoured not merely to supply the information required, hut 
also to marshal the labvrinthic detail into a self-interpretative form. 

As examples of how we keep our order cost accounts we forward two cost 
sheets* of two orders for 10(5 underframes, which wore executed simultaneous¬ 
ly. We should be obliged if you would regard these cost sheots as confidential 
because they exhibit information that would be of value to competitors; also, 
being isolated from the context of overhead expenses as distinct from oncost, 
erroneous conclusions might he drawn from them. 


Statement re questionnaire regarding costs and finance of wagons and under- 

frames. 

It will be seen that in all cases it has not been possible to cast the figures 
exactly in the form prescribed by the Hoard : nevertheless every endeavour 
has been made to satisfy the spirit rather than the letter of questionnaire. 


Works costs. 

Methods of ascertaining costs may be broadly divided into two types: — 

(1) Process costing and 

(2) .fob or order costing. 

The former method is applicable to coal mining, pig iron and steel manufac¬ 
ture, chemical manufacture, etc., in such industries the process of manufac¬ 
ture is continuous for regular periods of time and definite factory orders lose 
their identity and bocome part of a large volume of production. 

On the other hand Engineering Firms, Building Contractors, etc., employ 
the job or order method because the ordor is the natural and tangible basis 
upon which the elements of cost should bo charged. 

When the process method is applicable, the accounts are closed at regular 
intervals, say once a month, the total cost of the process during that period 
ascertained, and then divided by the units of output during that period. 

But an order cost is not closed until tho job is finished, and to take wagon 
building as an instance, at the end of any given financial period it is possible 
for the order cost to include the following: — 

(1) Cost of so many completed wagons. 

(21 Cost of finished hut unassembled parts. 

(.3) Cost of partly finished parts. 


Overhead expenses. 

There is a further difference between process costing and job costing. In 
the former case, circumstances arc such that all expenses can be identified 
with and debited to the single process and product, but in the case of Engineer¬ 
ing more than one order is in process of manufacture at any one time and 
tho overhead expenses have to be rateably distributed over all the orders and 
at the end of the financial year a certain portion of the overhead is carried 
forward in the value of work-in-progress. 


Not printed. 
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The overhead expenses aro distributed by means of an oncost which, is the 
ratio between Overhead expenses and the total direct wages of the plant 
when running at its normal capacity. The Overhead expenses of a business 
tend to stabilise and the volume of business to fluctuate; if the oncost employed 
were the ratio between the Overhead expenses and the actual volume of 
direct wages then the oncost would vary from month to month and during 
periods of trade depression the oncost would be high, the business would lose 
orders and the work-in-progress carried forward as an asset at the end of.the 
financial period would he artificially inflated. It will be seen therefore that 
by basing oncosts on the normal capacity of a plant, the Overhead chargee 
account shews surpluses and deficits which would otherwise be smuggled into 
work-in-progress. 


Statements of cost. 

Wo forward specimen copios* of our costs in the form iu which they are 
actually kept. The material has been analysed in the manner prescribed. 
With the exception of “ labour ” which is a direct debit to the order and 
shewn as such, the “ cost above materials ” and “ Overhead ehargos ” referred 
to in the questionnaire has been expressed as an oncost as previously explained. 

In order to meet your request that the information in regard to Works 
costs should be supplied for “ Official yoars,” we have allocated the job costs 
between Government financial years on the basis of the number of wagons or 
underframes turned out in each of such years. The costs have next been sum¬ 
marised and tabulated to show the total cost of vehicles in each Government 
financial year. To these annual eoal9 wc have added the losses on charges 
during the same period. 

We also give details of our Overhead expenses, and though lor reasons 
previously stated they are not in the exact form prescribed, we trust they 
will serve the purpose you have in mind. 

Block. 

The rates of depreciation taken on the block arc as follows : — 

!3 per cent, on Buildings. 

7 per cent, on Machinery. 

10 per cent, on Furniture and Fittings and Motor Vehicles. 

The above rates of depreciation include no allowance for obsolescence .which 
usually anticipates the destruction of the plant due to wear and tear. The 
keener the competition the greater grows the necessity of substituting improved 
plant for old, irrespective of what the actual physical condition of the old 
plant might be. Burn and Company, Limited, have endeavoured to pursue a 
very conservative and prudent policy in this respect, and the T. S. W. have 
reduced - their block in view of the large decline in values subsequent to the 
War. Obsolescence, unliko depreciation, cannot be legislated for by hard and 
fast flat, rates; machines must bo dealt with individually, but it is impossible 
to neglect this dominant factor and be able to face competition from Europe, 

Working capital. 

Working capital is not a constant save in ideal and very hypothetical 
circumstances. 

The following are the factors which determinate the amount of wojking 
capital required at any one time : — 

0) Length of period of manufacture. 

(2) Turnover, 

(3) Terms of purchase. 

(41 Terms of sale. 

(61 Facilities for converting current assets into cash. 

(0) Seasonal variations. 


* Not printed. 
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The operation and interaction of the foregoing factors is clearly illustrated 
in the statements of working capital actually employed. 

If tho suppliers of raw material and fittings always kept to their promised 
deliveries, if the railways always supplied wheels and axles in good time and 
plans and programmes were never disturbed then the working capital of 
Burn and Company, Limited, would be between Rs. 12 and Rs. 14 lakhs and 
that of Indian Standard Wagon Company, Limited, between its. 14 and Rs. 16 
lakhs, but to these figures a factor of safety of at least 2 lakhs should in all 
cases be added. 

In the case of the Indian Standard Wagon Company, Limited, the working 
capital is provided in three ways: — 

(1) Tata material is financed by 90 day bills. 

(2) Bank overdrafts are obtained.* 

(3) And more recently, undistributed profits have assisted. 

The questionnaire seems to indicate that the Board had in luind the 
provision of working capital by means of debenture loans. But so precarious 
seems the future of the wagon industry that we have no doubt whatever that 
it would be impossible for the Indian Standard Wagon Company, Limited, 
to raise a dehenturo loan unless it was guaranteed by Burn and Company, 
or unless the Government of Tndia guaranteed to place, or rather placed with- 
the Indian Standard Wagon Company, Limited, definite orders sufficient to 
keep the Works in constant employment for sav five years. 

The Railway Board have recently advised us that in view of tho change- 
ill design of the standard wagon, instead of calling for tenders in May or 
June this year as previously promised the call for tenders would he postponed 
indefinitely as the drawings would uot be ready until Octobor. The action 
of the Railway Board has three results 

(1) All existing jigs and special tools will have to be scrapped and new 

ones made. 

(2) The orders at present in hand will have to bo slowed down to 

prevent a repetition of the 1923 hiatus and the consequent dis¬ 
bandment of our labour force. 

(3) Much time and expense will have to be expended in manufacturing 

experiments on the new designs. 

The Standards Committee Report was printed in December 1925, that is 
to say two months bofore Sir Charles Tones announced in the assembly that 
with the idea of assisting Indian Manufacturers tenders would be called for 
in May or June 1926. 

Tu the circumstances and in view of the fact that the designs are untried 
and unproved in manufacture, wo think that the Government should place- 
orders for the old I. R. C. A. typo sufficient to bring the transition stage. 

Tf a now rolling stock company was being floated at the present time we 
do not think a return of loss than 10 per cent, on the capital invested would 
attract investors; therefore we do not think it unreasonable to expect not 
less than 8 per cent, on tho capital invested, after making provision lor 
depreciation which is a working charge and not merely an allocation of 
profits. 

So precarious has been the fortunes of the rolling stock industry in 
India that Burn and Company, Limited, prudently took the precaution of 
reducing their Carriage and Wagon Department block to as low a figure as 
possible. In the case of Burn and Company, Limited, the replacement value 
of the block, and not the hook value thereof, should be considered. 

In the case of the Indian Standard Wagon Company, Limited, the work¬ 
ing capital is obtained chiefly by short term loans, and in the case of Burn 
and Company, Limited, by internal arrangements, so that in both cases the- 
working capital should bo considered ns an extension of their ordinary share 
capital, and the assessment of profit made in the same way. 

* On which we pay Bank Rate but with a minimum of 6 per cent. 



Allocation of Cost, 1932-23 {Revised). 
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Schedule No. 1. 

Coat above materials 1922-23. 


Description. 

For 49'/ 
Wagons. 

For 76 Un¬ 
derframes. 

Total. 

Direct Labour .... 

Its. 

2,88,675 

Rs. 

1,22,876 

Rs. 

4,11,551 

Power ....... 

1,74,157 

74,638 

2,48,795 

Fuel. 

1,18.007 

48,466 

1,61,523 

Repairs— 

Building ..... 

2,027 

869 

2,896 

Machinery ..... 

56,280 

24,120 

80,400 

Electric ..... 

4,234 

1,815 

6,049 

General Work ..... 

96,305 

41,274 

1,37,579 

Non-Productive Wages 

1,14,037 

18,873 

1,62,910 

Other Orders . . . . . 

296 

127 

423 

Supervision — 

Europeans . 

81,761 

35,041 

< 

1,16.802- 

Anglo-Indians and Indians 

80,637 

24,559 

1,15,190 

Sundry Works Charges (as per Schedule 

1A). 

Jigs, Dies and'tools . 

80,701 

34,586 

1,15,287 

34,491 

13,824 

48,315 

Despatching Charges . . 

350 

2,519 

. 2,869 

Total 

11,27,018 

4,83.577 

16,10,695 


Schedule No. 2. 


Overhead Charges, 1922-23. 


— - --" 1 

For 497 

For 76 ”" 


Description. 

Wagons. 

Underframes. 

Total. 


70%. 

307c 


Depreciation— 

Buildings ..... 

Rs. 

6,850 

Ka. 

2,935 

Rs. 

9,785 

Machinery . . . . 

41,364 

17,728 

59,002 

* 

Other Plants 

2,915 

1,245 

' 4,160 

Head Office Charges — 


3.429 

: 11,431 

Managing Agency Fees 

8,002 

V. 0. Expenses 

29,915 

12,821 

42,736 

. 

Total 

89,046 

38,158 

1,27,204 

The above figures do not include interest on our 
estimate at Rs. 14 Lakhs. 

Working Capital whieli we 










AHwatiou of ('oaf (if* r/Vft/.) 



i rand Iotal 
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Schedule No. 1. 

Cost above Materials, 1933-24. 


Description. 

For 248 

W agons. 

For 104 
llnderframes. 

Total. 

Direct Labour ..... 

Rs. 

1,21,725 


Rs. 

2,70,734 

Power . . . ... 

1,30,417 

1,06,705 

2,37,122 

Fuel ... 

81,142 

66,389 

1,47,531 

Repairs— 

Buildings ..... 

1,242 

1,017 

2,259 

Machinery ... 

38,968 

27,816 

61,814 

Electric . . ... 

3,245 

2,656 

5,901 

General Work 

68,143 

55,754 

1,23,897 

Non-Productive Wages 

87,553 

71,633 

1,59,186 

Other Orders ..... 

<35 

53 

118 

Supervision— 

Europeans 

58,734 

48,055 

1,06,769 

Anglo-Indians and Indiana 

58,263 

47,669 

1,05,882 

ryMK1 

Sundry Works Charges (as per Sche- 

53,795 

65,750 

1,19,515 

dole 1A). 

.Tigs, Dies and Tools .... 

4,183 

12,455 

16,638 

Despatching Charges . . . j 

223 

783 

1,006 

Total 

7,02,728 

6,55,714 

13,58,472 


Schedule No. 2. 

Overhead Charges, 1923-24. 


Description. 

For 248 
Wagons. 

45 % 

For 104 
ITnderframes. 
55 % 

Total. 

Depreciation— 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Buildings 

4,345 

5,304 

9,649 

Machinery . 

27,057 

83,070 

60.J27 

Other Plants ..... 

1,554 

1,901 

3,455 

Head Office Charges— 

Managing Agency Fees 

9,720 

11,880 

21,600 

C. O. Expenses .... 

14, Of 8 

18,295 

33,263 

Total 

57,644 

70,450 

i 

1,28,094 


The above figures do not includo interest on our Working Capital which we 
estimate at Rs. 14 lakhs. 



















Alloration of Cost, 1924-25 ( Revised ). 
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Schedule No. 1 


Cost above Materials, 1924-25. 


Description. 

For 397 
Wagons. 

For 95 

Un dei-frames. 

Total. 

Direct "Labour ..... 

Rs. 

1,69,383 

11s. 

1,12,890 

Rs. 

2,82,278 

Power ....... 

1,10,692 

73,794 

1,84,486 

Fuel. 

68,098 

45,400 

1,13,498 

Repairs— 

Buildings ..... 

1,703 

1,135 

2,838 

Machinery . . . 

34,275 

22,850 

57,125 

Electric ...... 

3,195 

2,330 

5,825 

General Work ..... 

73,726 

49,151 

1,22,877 

Non-Productive Wages 

87,063 

58,013 

1,45,106 

Other Orders ..... 

97 

65 

162 

Super vision— 

Europeans ■ . « - 

62,208 

41,472 

1,03,680 

Anglo-Indians and Indians 

62,113 

41,409 

1,03,522 

Sundry Works Charges (as per Schedule 

67,444 

44,963 

1,12,4-07 

1A). 

Jigs, Dies and Tools .... 

14,598 

11,762 

26,860 

Despatching Charges .... 

109 

50 2 

6L1 

Total 

7.55,004 

5,05,771 

12,60,775 


Schedule No. 2. 

Overhead Charges, 1924-20. 


Description. 

■ msSm 

MESSBBI 

Total. 

Depreciation- ■ 

Its. 

! ! 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bnildings ..... 

5,680 

3,786 

9,466 

Machinery .... 

37,403 

24,976 

62,439 

Other Plants ..... 
Head Office Charges— 

1,532 

1,058 

2.640 

Managing Agenoy Fees 

0. 0. Expenses 

11,160 

7,440 

18,600 

19,840 

13,226 

33,066 

Total 

75,725 

50,486 

I s ,26,an 


The above figures do not include interest on our Working Capital which we 
estimate at Re. 14 lakhs. 












Allocation of Cost, 1925 20 (j Revised). 

Total Wagons (438). . Underframe Normal (81). ! Underframe Small (20). Total for year. 
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Schedule No. 1. 


Cost above Materials, 1925-26, 


Description. 

For 416 
Wagons. 

For 81 
Under- 
franiOB 
.Normal. 

For 26 
Under- 
frames 
Small. 

Total. 


Ks. 

R». 

Be. 

Rs. 

Direct T.abour .... 

1,56,1152 

93,413 

2,909 

2,52,674 

Power ... 

9C.1B8 

55,(>i'l 

1.503 

1,50,272 

Fuol. 

52,348 

31,240 

844 

84,432 

Repairs— 

Buildings .... 

3,840 

2,292 

62 

6,194 

Machinery 

Electric . .... 

36,164 

21,551 

583 

58,328 

3,686 

2,199 

59 

5,944 

1,05,301 

General Work .... 

65,287 

38,961 

1,053 

Non-Productive Wages 

80,696 

48,157 

1,302 

1,30,155 

138 

Other Orders .... 

8-i 

51 

1 

Supervision— 

Europeans .... 

56,764 

33,876 

915 

91,555 

Anglo-Indians and Indians 

59,108 

35 274 

954 

95,336 

Sundry Works charges (as per 

69,091 

41.232 

1,114 

1,11,437 

Schedule 1-A). 

Jigs, Dies and Tools . 

14,131 

3.463 

72 

17,594 

Despatching Charges . 

47 

126 

245 

Total 

6,90,768 

: 

4,07,466 

11,371 

11,09,605 







Schedule No. 2. 

Overhead Charges, 1925-26. 


Description. 

For 418 
Wagons. 

62 per cent. 

For 81 
Dnder- 
f ram os 
Normal. 

37 per cent. 

For 26 
Uudor- 
frames 
Normal. 

1 por cent. 

Total. 


Ks. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

lts. 

Depreciation - 
'Buildings 

Machinery 

Other Plants .... 

5,845 

39,321 

2,251 


94 

634 

36 

9,424 

63,421 

3.631 

Head Office Charges— 

Managing Agency FeeB . 

C. O. Expenses 

14,136 

28,831 

8,436 

17.206 

228 

465 

22,800 

46,502 

Total 

90,384 

53,937 

1,457 

1,45,778 


The above figures do not include interest on our Working Capital which we estimate at 


Be. 14 lakhs. 
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Analysis of Carriage Underframes and Bogies and Wagons completed 

and billed. 

Tear 1938-23. 

107 Under frames and 2L1 Bogies . . . • • . B. G 

no „ „ .. M - G - 

150 A-2 Type Wagons . . . . . . B. G. 

40 0-2 „ „ • . 

300 A-1 „ ... 


Tear 1923-24. 


121 Underframes and 242 Bogies 

. 

B. G. 

67 A-l Wagons 


. • • » 

100 A-2 

. 

• . • >i 

160 M, A-2 „ 


M. G. 

40 C-3 

. 

B. G. 

10 Undevframes and 20 Bogies 

• 

M. G. 

Tear 

1924-25. 


139 Undevframes and 278 Bogies 

• 

B. G. 

33 Bogies L. S. O. Wagons . 


. • • II 

196 C-2 Wagons 

T|^ • 

• • • >1 

560 A-2 „ 

. 

• • • If 

150 M. A-2 Wagons 

• 

M. G 

Tear 

1925-26. 


550 A-2 Wagons 

• 

. B. G. 

53 Underframes and 106 Bogies 

■ 

• • If 

.28 Underframes only . 

. 

* ’» 






















Enclosure 6. Q-eneral Charges, 



Carried over . 1 4,81,380 I 4,94,089 4,65,609 4,82,647 











Particulars. 1922-23. 1923-24. j 1924-25. j 1925-26. 
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30 per cent, debited to C. W. Jlept. 























Enclosure^. Carriage and Wagon Department Working Capital. 
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Enclosure 10. Capitalization. 

Capital Authorized, Issued and Subscribed. 

6,000 7 per cent. Preference Shares of Rs. 100 each, fully paid 

«P.’ 

7,000 7 per cent. Preference Shares of Pr. 100 each, fully paid 
"P.•' 

; 15,000 6 per cent. Preference Shares of P.s. 100 each, fully paid 

up. 

42.000 Ordinary Shares of Hs. 100 each, fully paid up 


Rb. a. p, 

6,00,000 0 0 

7,00,000 0 0 

15,00,000 0 0 
42,00,000 0 0 

70,00,000 0 0 






Statement tf C. W. Block. [Revised.) 
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Replacement Value . 15,94,000 6,88,306 16,64,108 1 10,000 39,56,413'' 17,208 1,24,807 1,< 00 i 1,43,015 




Enclosure J. THE INDIAN STANDARD WAGON CO., LID. 

Costs of Wagon Orders. 
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Sundry Expense*. 
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- . * According to the articles of Association Managing Agency Fees of Ks. 13, 00 per month are payable, but only half (Us. t>,n00) l or mouth 

tois now debited and He. 18,000 (representing half of the above amount from 1st January to 3lst March) has since been written back. 

The above figures do not include interest on our Working Capital, which we estimate at Ks. 16,00,000, or interest on Debenture Loan of 
R». 12,00,Q(X) or Sinking F und. 



31st March 1925. 
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Rs. 12,000 per month debited from 1st January 1925 but half was written back. 
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ISnelosure 6. 


Capitalit'itian. 


Original Capital — 



Re. 

Preference Shares . 

• 

. • - * 

20,00,000 

Ordinary „ . 

• 

. 

40,00,000 




00,00,000 

Reduced Capital — 




Preference Shares . 

• 

. 

20,00,000 

Ordinary „ . 

• 

• * 

10,00,000 




30,00,000 

Note. —The Company has also 

a floating Debenture Loan of Re. 

12 Lakhs which is 

subject to variation. 







Statement of Bloci'. (Revised). 
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(4) Letter from Messrs. Thun and Company and the Indian Standard Wagon 
Company, Limited, dated the. nth July 1926, to the Secretary, Tariff 
Board. 

Wo enclose herewith for your information copy of our letter OM. 1819/H, 
and OM./W-1239 of 15th instant addressed to the Secretary, Railway Board, 
re change in design of standard wagons. 


No. OM. 1819/H. 

The Secretary, 
Railway Board, 
Simla. 


15th, July 1926. 


Dear Sib, 


Your lettor No. 3420-S. of the 25th ultimo. 

Change in the design of the. Standard Wagons. 

We beg to acknowledge your above letter in which you adviso ns of your 
decision to abandon I R 0 A designs for rolling stock wholly and immeditoly. 
Wo greatly appreciate your offer to call for tenders for motre gauge stock to 
enable us to rotain our labour but wo point out that we are laid out primarily 
for the manufacture of broad gauge stock, and that our labour forces are 
not so versatile that they can, in a matter of months, change over from the 
manufacture of J R C A broad gauge to metre gauge stock and back 
again from T R O A metre gauge stock and to broad gauge stock of an entirely 
new design. Further, in the case of metre gango stock output is hampered 
and restricted by the difficulty of obtaining in sufficient numbers, broad gaugo 
vehicles of a type suitable for the transportation of the finished metre gauge 
wagons to their destination. 

Whilst we have no desire to magnify the difficulties with which the industry 
is now faced, we submit that if the Railway Board do not maintain conti¬ 
nuity in the construction of broad gauge stock during the period of transition 
from I R C A to T R S designs, the industry will receive a blow which orders 
for metro gauge stock will not avert. 

The Railway Board would be rendering the wagon industry signal service 
if they could see their way clear to place with us orders for 400 broad gauge 
I R C A wagons, we trust that this solution to a difficult problem will commend 
itself favourably to the Board. 

We would remind you that neither your letter No. 35-8. of the 8th July 
1925, nor the public confirmation thereof by the Hon’ble Sir Charles Tnncs in 
the Assembly in February last, contained any hint or warning that a radical 
change in the designs of rolling stock was in the immediate contemplation of the 
Government of Tndia. 

We have carefully examined the IRS designs: until sample wagons are 
built it is not possible to say whether they have any latent defects from a 
manufacturing point of view (as was the caso with the original I R C A 
designs), but now lists of materials and quantities will have to bo prepared 
before we can tender for wagons or order materials when orders arc placed; 
all our existing jigs and 80 per cent, of our dies are ronderod obsolete and 
will have to he redesigned. 

The period between the receipt of the detail drawings and the commence¬ 
ment of tile manufacture of the T R S wagons is likely to bo still further pro¬ 
tracted by the fact that Home Manufacturers rarely keep to their promised 
deliveries'of fittings. For example, we received your last order in December 
last, and we immediately cabled Home for fittings such as vacuum brake work 
and’ axle-boxes, etc., the Home Manufacturers promised to deliver the first 
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consignments by the 1st March this year, but the Consignments did not arrive 
until the middle of June. Wo fear tliat the alternation of the standard 
designs will mean still further delays as new patterns will have to be made in 
connection with the central buffing gear. 

So extensive is the work to bo done before manufacture of the IRS stock 
can be embarked upon, that if detail drawings and specifications will not 
be ready beforo October next, we aro of the opinion that output will not be 
established before July 1927; we sincerely trust, therefore, that every effort 
will be made to accelerate the completion of the detail drawings and that you 
will furnish us copies at the earliest possible moment. 

In conclusion wo beg to state that we shall be very pleased to build the 
sample wagons upon a cost plus 10 per cent, profit basis. 

In the above circumstances we do very seriously expect that the Hoard will 
give their sympathetic consideration to the suggestion of placing sufficient 
T R C A B. G. Wagons to enable us to keep our labour together and save us 
from financial loss. 

Yours faithfully, 

BURN AND COMPANY, 

Managing Agents. 
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(6) Letter from, Messrs. Burn and Company , Limited, dated 24th July 1926. 

As requested wc beg to submit herewith a statement computed from our 
tender for 53 94' 6" spans open type girders for North Western Railway sub¬ 
mitted on 12th October last. We also enclose a letter received from the Chief 
Engineor, North Western Railway, showing the prices at which the order was 
placed at Homo. 

It will he seen how we have arrived at the Home Manufacturers fabrication 
cost which we calculate in this instance to he Rs. 68 per ton against the Its. 72-8 
per ton given in our former representations. 

Wo may point out that this contract may ho considered as a special case 
Inasmuch as the cost of fabrication would be higher than the average plate 
girdor span. 

Enclosure No. 1. 

53 Spans op 94' d" for North Western Raii.wat. 

Total weight of one. girder 24 tons. 

6 pieees of Boom averaging 2} tons each and 32 feet long, and the other 
9 tons, in pieces about 1CK 6" long, weighing 6 cwte. to } ton each. 

(If shipped rivetted up complete in 3 pieces, weight of each piece, 8 tens.) 



£ 

t. 

d. 

Home price c.i.f. Karachi 22-4 tons at £16-8-6 . 

367 

18 

2 

Less freight 13-4 tons at £3-10-0 . . . . ^ 




Less freight 9-0 tons at £2-0-0 . . . . j 

61 

18 

0 

F.o.b. Home Port 

303 

0 

2 

C.i.f. price 226 cwt. of sections at £7-7-0 per ton 

82 13 

9 

C.i.f. price 237 cwt. of plates at £8-2-0 per ton . 

95 19 

7 

C.i.f. price 36 cwt. of rivets at £14-0-0 per ton . 

25 

4 

0 

Paint . 

12 

0 

0 


215 17 

4 

Freight 24-9 tons at £1-2-6 ..... 

28 

0 

3 


187 

17 

1 

Fabricated materials f.o.b. Home Port 

303 

0 

2 

Freight and materials. 

187 

17 

1 

Cost of fabrication 

116 

3 

l 


Cost of fabrication per ton — ^ —- = 5i5. 

Exchange 1—6 5/32 = Rs. 68 per ton. 


Noth. —The weights of raw materials include 10 per oent. for wastage. 
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Enclosure No. 2. 


(Copy.) 

NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY. 

Empress Road, Lahore, 
Dated 4th February 1926. 

No. 54-W./5. 

From 

Thf, Chief Engineer, 

To 

The Managing Agents, 

Burn & Co., Ld., Howrah. 

Tender for girders required for Jhelum Bridge. 


Dear Sirs, 

With reference to the correspondence ending with your letter No. 0. B. W./ 
5533/H., dated the 13t.h January 1926, I beg to givo below the rates at which 
the English tender for 53 girders required for strengthening the Jhelum Bridge 
en Lahore and Rawalpindi Section of the Railway were accepted: — 

1. Girders at £16-8-6 per ton. 

2. Troughing at £14-9-0 per ton. c.i.f. 

Yourg faithfully, 

(Sd.) 


for Chief Engineer.. 
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(6) Letter from the Indian Standard Wagon Company, Limited, and Burn 
and Company, Limited, dated 27th July 1920. 

Wagons and Underkrames. 

We beg to forward herewith our replies to most of the questions raised 
at our oral examination on Wednesday. Replies to the remaining queries 
will be sent in due nourse as and when they are completed. 

Question 1. 

Please supply a comparison of Hukumchand’s latest price with Con¬ 
tinental price for solebar stiffener brackets given on page 298. 


Answer. 

Hukumchand price Its. 3 each quoted 26tli .May 1926. 
Belgian price Re. 1-3-9 each ) „ 

British price Rs. 2-9-6 each ) urren • 


Question 

When did you first start importing castings from the Continent? 

Answer. * 

In December 1924. 

Question 3. 

How far would the price of the wagon be effected by the imposition of 
25 per cent, on the castings? 

Answer. 

(a) The effect on an A-2 wagon price would be as follows 
Castings for A-2 Type Wagons. 


Article. 

British. 

Continental. 

Axle-boxes without bearings .... 

Rs. A. p. 

129 7 11 

Its. A. p. 

85 7 10 

Solebar stiffening brackets ..... 

10 7 0 

5 16 1 

Buffer cases and plungers ..... 

117 0 0 

107 4 9 

(Including 10 per cent.) 

256 H 11 

198 11 8 

( - ) 1/11 . 

23 5 9 

18 1 1 

25 per cent. .... 

233 9 2 
58 6 4 

180 10 7 
46 2 8 

With 25 por cent. ... 

291 15 6 

225 13 3 

10 per cent. . . • . 

256 14 11 

198 11 8 

Difference . . 

35 0 7 

27 1 7 
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(6) The effect on a C-2 wagon- price would be as follows: — 


Castings for C-2 Type Wagons. 


Article. 

British. 

Continental. 

Axle-bores without bearings .... 

Ha. A. p. 

129 7 11 

Ra. a. v. 

85 7 10 

Solebar stiffening brackets ..... 

20 14 0 

11 14 2 

Buffer case and plungers ..... 

nr o o 

107 4 9 

(Including 10 per cent.) 

267 5 11 

201 10 9 

( - ) 1/11 

24 4 11 

18 9 8 

25 per cent. .... 

243 1 0 

60 12 3 

186 1 1 

46 8 3 

With 25 per cent. 

303 13 3 

232 9 4 

„ 10 per cent. 

267 5 11 

204 10 9 

Difference 

36 7 4 

27 14 7 


Question 4- 

What is total weight of forgings on an A-2 and C-2 wagons P 


Answer. 

(a) Weight of finished forgings for one A-2 type wagon. 

Cwts. Qrs. Lba. 

59 2 0 

(b) Weight of finished forgings for one C-2 type wagon. 

Cwts. Qrs. Lbs. 

39 1 0 

Question !>. 

Please give comparative prices Drawbar Hooks. Brake Beams and Screw 
Couplings in 1923 and 1925. 
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Answer. 

(a) Drawbar Hooks (2 per wagon). 



1928. 



1925. 




Sterling. Ex. 


Sterling. 

Ex. 




£ s. d. s. d. 

Its. . 1 . p. 

£ x. d. 

.V. d. 

Us. A. 

F. 

('.i.f. price 

19 2 16 

38 13 8 

2 9 6 

1 6 

33 0 

0 

Landing 

. 

0 4 0 



0 4 

6 

Landed cost 
wagon set 

without duty per 

39 1 8 



33 4 

6- 

( b) Brake Boains (2 per wagon). 






1923. 



1926. 




Sterling. Ex. 


Sterling.'* 

Ex. 




£ s. d. s. d. • 

Rs. i. i>. 

£ s. d. 

.9. d. 

Us. A. 

P. 

C.i.f. price 

. 3 17 101 1 6 

51 11 8 

2 12 3 

1 6 

31 13 

4 

Landing 

. 

0 8 10 



0 7 

9 

Landed cost 
wagon set 

without duty per 

52 7 0 



35 5 

1 

(c) Screw Couplings. 







192-1. 



1925. 




Sterling. Ex. 


Sterling. 

Ex. 




£ s. d. s. d. 

Rs. *. r. 

£ />. d. 

X. d. 

Es. A. 

P. 

C.i.f. price 

. 3 5 9 1 5J’ 


3 5 0 

1 6 

43 5 

4 

Landing 

. 

0 7 <> 



0 6 

8 

Lauded cost 
wagon set 

without duty per 

45 0 9 



48 12 

0 


Note. —No price for 1923 is available. 


Question 6. 

Is the pvico of Its, 2-9-6 landed, given on page 295 for solebar stiffening 
brackets the same as that given on page 297? 

Answer. 

Yes the prices are the same, and represents the landed price of British-, 
brackets. 

Question 7. 

What is the price you have obtained for orders for wagons and under- 
frames ? 
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Answer. 

We attack a statement (Enclosures Nos. 1 and 2) showing the average 
price per wagon and underframc for orders received by Burn & Co., Ld. 
and Indian Standard Wagon Co., Ld. 

Question 8. 

Please give copy of letter from the Government of India re their policy 
an regard to State Workshops. 


Answer. 

We attach herewith copy of letter No. 1597-S., dated 11th August from 
iSimla (enclosure No. 3). 

Question 9. 

Please give copy of letter cancelling the call for 575 underframes. 


Answer. 


We attach copy of letter No. 119-S. of 13th January 1925 from Delhi 
(enclosure No. 4). 


Question 10. 


TIndervrameb. 

A statement setting forth our revised claim re underframes will follow. 

Question 11. 

Please give comparison of British and Continental prices of imported 
avagon parts. 

Answer. 

We attach herewith statements showing (a) percentage of difference per 
item, and (b) difference per wagon set (enclosures Nos. 5 and 6). 

Enclosure No. 1. 

List of wagon orders and average price each. 

Average for Order. 


230 C-2 type wagons (E. I. 11.) at Rs. 4,309-12 
1,020 C-2 type wagons (E. I. R.) at Rs. 3,859-12 


| 3,942-8-9-6 


1,250 


320 C-2 type wagons (E. I. R.) at Rs. 3,674 
75 C-2 type wagons (M. S. M.) at Rs. 3,800 
30 C-2 type wagons (S. I. R.) at Rs. 3,669 


| 3,695-14-1 


425 


846 C-2 typo wagons (E. I. R.) at Rs. 3,010-4 > 

112 C-2 type wagons (N. W. R.) at Rs. 3,1118-12 [ q 

429 C-2 typo wagons (G. I. P.) at Rs. 3,037-10 f ’ 

40 C-2 type wagons (S. I. R.) at Rs. 3,015 ) 


1,426 


324 C-3 type w-agons (N. W. R.) at Its. 3,318-12 3,318-12 
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Enclosure No. 2. 

Analysis of orders for Carriage, U nAerframes and Bogies and Wagons 
received by Burn d Co., Ld. 

1920-21. 

Average rate each. 


107 Underframes and 214 Bogies 

B. G. 

16,334 

30 Underframes and 60 Bogies 

. M. G. 

12,331 

150 M. A-2 Wagons .... 

. M. G. 

4,824 

450 A-2 Type Wagons .... 

B. G. 

9,620 

40 C-3 Type Wagons . 

B. G. 

7,362 

300 A-l Type Wagons .... 

B. G. 

6,880 

1921-22. 



7 Undcrframcs and 14 Bogies 

B. G. 

15,730 

1922-23. 



67 A-l Type Wagons . ... . 

B. G. 

4,555 

33 Underframes and 66 Bogies 

B. G. 

11,354 

10 Underframes aud 20 Bogies 

. M. G. 

8,845 

33 Bogies L. S. O. Wagons 

B. G. 

11,700 

1923-24. 



106. Underframes and 212 Bogies 

B. G. 

11,399 

1924-25. 



195 C-2 Type Wagons. 

B. G. 

3,703 

550 A-2 Typo Wagons. 

B. G. 

4,192 

1925-20. 



26 Underframes only . . . . 

B. G. 

660 

137 Underframes aud 274 Bogies 

B. G. 

9,200 


Enclosure No. 3. 

No. 1597-S., dated Simla, the 11th August 1923. 

Prom—The Assistant Secretary, Government of India, Railway 
Department (Railway Board), 

To—The Secretary, Indian Engineering Association. 

In reply to your letter No. 65-1. E., dated the 30th May 1923, T am 
directed to inform your Association that it is the policy of Government to 
restrict railway workshops to their primary function of dealing with the 
repairs and maintenance of the stock and equipment of the railway as far 
as this can be done with observance of economy in the working of the 
shops. To some, extent it is desirable to undertake work that is not purely 
repair or maintenance work in order to make the best use of machines and 
staff that could not otherwise be given continuous full time employment. 
But it is the policy of Government to keep the amount of such work to a 
minimum and particularly where it can he done by private firms. 

Instructions to the above effect have been issued to all railways and 
proposals for extensions of workshops or workshop equipment are carefully 
scrutinized to see that they are carried out. 

The large expenditure on workshops to which you refer is due not only 
to the very heavy repair work outstanding and to the necessity for making 
provision for ropairs to the ever-incroasing numbers of vehicles, but also to 
the fact that the workshop equipment itself which could not be renewed 
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during the war period, is in many cases worn out and obsolete and has to be 
replaced with new equipment of modern design and at modern prices. 


Enclosure No. 4. 

COPY. 

GOVERNMENT OP INDIA. 
RAILWAY DEPARTMENT. 
(Railway Board). 


No. 119-S. 

Dated Delhi, the 13th of Januray 1925. 
To 

Mkshrs. Burn & Co., 

Howrah. 

Drar Sirs, 

With this office letter No. 38-S., dated the 17th December 1924, you 
were supplied with forms to enable you to submit tenders for the construc¬ 
tion and supply of broad gauge coaching underframes with bogies to 1. R. 
C. A. standard designs, that were required by Railway Administrations 
during 1925-26. I am now to inform you that you should treat as cancelled 
the Railway Board’s notice of invitation to tender for the 575 coaching 
underframes in question. I am to say that it is with reluctance that the 
Railway Board have been obliged to cancel this call, as certain serious 
defects in the designs of these underframes have been recently brought to 
notice by the Carriage and Wagon Standards Committee. Arrangements 
will be made, however, for one of the broad gauge railways to call for ten¬ 
ders in India at a later date for underframes of existing approved designs 
up to the estimated capacity of such workshops in India as are capable of 
undertaking work of this description. 

Yours faithfully, 

Sd.- 

for Secretary, Railway Board. 

Enclosure No. 5. 


Comparisons of prices of imported articles for I. R. C. A. wayons. 


Articles. 

British. 

j Cot mental. 

Differences. 

Percentage. 


Rs. 

A, 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 


Axle-boxes (seta) 

216 

4 

6 

166 

15 

3 

49 

5 

9 

23- 

„ castings (sets) . 

117 

13 

I 

75 

13 

0 

42 

0 

1 

357 

Spring steel (ton) . 

213 

0 

7 

161 

10 

7 

51 

6 

0 

24- 

Laminated bearing springs 

180 

8 

5 

109 

15 

2 

70 

9 

3 

39- 

Door arrester springs 

4 

13 

3 

3 

11 

11 

1 

1 

4 

22- 

Buffera (complete) . 

246 

15 

11 

228 

10 

3 

18 

5 

8 

7-6 
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.Enclosure No. 6. 

Comparative prices for A-2 Type Wagons. 


Article. 

British. 

Continental. 

Difference. 


Rs, A. V. 

Its. A. P. 

Rs. a. r. 

Axle-boxes (complete) 

216 4 G 

166 15 3 

49 5 9 

Laminated bearing springs 

180 8 5 

109 15 2 

70 !) 3 

Buffers (complete) 

246 15 11 

228 10 3 

18 5 8 

. Solebar stiffening brackets . 

i) 8 0 

4 6 7 

5 15 

Total Difference 



143 6 1 
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(7) Letter from Messrs. Burn and. Company, Limited, dated the. 6th August ' 

1926. 

Steel Tntutstry Enquiry 

We beg to send herewith the remaining answers to the questions raised 
during our oral examination. 


BURN AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Indian Standard Wagon Company, Limited. 

(I) Protection required for the Wagon. Industry. 

1. In estimating the moasuro of protection necessary for the Wagon In¬ 
dustry we have perforce had to assuino in our calculations that the protection 
granted to the Steel Industry would remain unchanged. We have also been, 
obliged to omit any estimate of the effect of a possible increase in the duty on 
steel castings. 

Therefore if the tariff on steel and on steel castings be increased, a cor¬ 
responding increase should he made, by way of compensation, in the degree of 
protection now claimed. 

2. We submit that the duty on wagons of all types should be increased to 
2~i por cent, if vacuum brake gear be included in the assessment of duty. Of 
this duty only 12J per cent, in the case of A-l and A-2 w’agons, and Hi per 
cent, in the case of C-2 and C-3 wagons, represents substantive protection, tho 
balance being merely compensatory. 

0. We feel, however, that the Board will be reluctant to increase the duty 
on tho vacuum brake gear which is not manufactured in this country as yet. 
If the vacuum brako gear (which costs approximately Rs. 240 including 10' 
por cent, duty), be excluded in the assessment, of the new duty, then we claim 
that the existing duty on wagons should be increased to 30 per cent. In 
effect this affords the industry protection to the extent of 13£ per cent, on 
the “ A ” type wagons and 12 per cent, on the “ C ” typo wagons. 

4. We suggest that tho duty should be on an ad valorem basis to obviate 
the anomaly that would ensue were wagons protected by a specific duty and 
wagon parts by an ad valorem duty. Further, an ad valorem duty has the 
effect of affording the “ A ” type wagons relatively more protection than the 
“ C ” typo; we are of the opinion that “ A ” type wagons are in need of a 
greater measure of protection because the Home manufacturers tend to quote- 
a relatively lower price for the “ A ” than for the 11 C ” type stock. A 
specific duty based on the mean between the 30 per cent, ad valorem . duty oil 
an A-2 and C-2 type wagon, would have tho effect of over protecting tho “ C 
type stock and under protecting the “ A ” type stock. 



Schedule shewing the effect of the duties proposed on wagons. 
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C.i.f. coat {excluding 

vacuum brake) . 2,362 


Schedule shewing the effect of the duties proposed on wagons —concld. 
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C.i.f. cost (excluding Measure of protection . . 2I>8 -11-4% j 283 = 12 1 % 

vacuum brake) . 2,131 ' 
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(2) The comparison between the unit “ costs above materials ” of The Indian 

Standard Wagon Company, Limited, and those of Burn and Company, 

Limited (1925-26). 

As requested we have furnished a tentative comparison of the above. 

The value of this direct comparison is vitiated by the following circum¬ 
stances : — 

(1) The Indian Standard Wagon Company, Limited, have so far concen¬ 
trated on the manufacture of open goods wagons whilst Burn & Company, 
Limited, have chiefly built covered goods wagons, together with carriage 
underframes. 

(2) To render possible any comparison whatever, we have had to convert 
into terms of wagons, the underframes built during the same poriod; we have 
employed the empirical ratio of three wagons to one underframe. 

(3) During the period under review Burn & Company^ Limited’s plant 
was not employed to the full extent of its economic capacity and for about 
two and a half months of the period the plant was practically unemployed. 

(4) The plant of the Indian Standard Wagon 'Company, Limited, had been 
closed down for some time when the Company received the order for 1,250 
wagons and later the order for 425 wagons. To avert any possibility of delay 
in the completion of the order, and to give the plant an opportunity to get 
into full swing, numhers of forgings were imported from Home, and Burn <fe 
Company, Limited, also assisted by making for the Indian Standard Wagon 
Company, Limited, certain forgings, pins and C. I. Brake Blocks, Cylinder 
Carriers, Name Plates, which itoms arc included in the material costs of tho 
Indian Standard Wagon Company, Limited, whilst similar costs arc allocated 
between material and “ cost above material ” in the case of Burn & Com¬ 
pany, Limitod. 

The wages and charges representing such items we estimate to be approxi¬ 
mately Its. 150. 

(5) The Indian Standard Wagon Company, Limited, enjoy tho advantage 
of cheaper power and fuel owing to its geographical situation. 

(6) Until recently certain equipment of the Indian Standard Wagon Com¬ 
pany, Limitod (such as multiple drills) was superior to that possessed by the 
Howrah Works, and made for economy of labour cost. 

To make compensating adjustment in tho statistics for all these various 
factors would be a task of groat complexity and doubtful possibility. 



Coat above materials (average per wagon). 
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Total . 1,759 ; 761 945 863 924 • 1,661 1,322 | 339 
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£e*s for Work-in-Progress Carried j 
forward. ] 





Cost above materials per vehicle. 
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Coat above materials per vehicle —conoid. 
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Total . 2,267 1 6,363 , 2,224-5 1,652-5 5,030-5 1,661-5 
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(8) Wagons. 

We attach a statement in response to your enquiry, shewing to what extent 
“the cost above materials” would be reduced by an expansion of output to 
:2,500 wagons per annum and to 3,000 wagons respectively. 



Estimate of cost of 2,000 tcagons per annum. 

(With the maxiinnm possible amount of work done in India.) 
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foreman 
@ Ra S,4»M) 


















Estimate of cost of 2,000 wagons per annum —concld. 



GRAND TOTAL .1 1,091 



Comparative, costs of varying outputs. 
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Total . . 9,26,000 I 463 10,13,000 405-2 , 10,67,500 ! 355-8 









Comparative costs of varying outputs —conclcL 
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(5) Question 10. 

OOSBICKNOA. 

Underframes. 

Page 237 of the 1926 printed evidence.please cancel the para¬ 

graph commencing with the words “ We have had no reason, during the past 

year,.” and closing with the words “ .protection previously 

granted ” and substitute the following: — 

The table annexed shews the estimated cost of some G. I. P. underframes 
which was the last order for which we tendered, and also a comparison be¬ 
tween the estimated cost of 150 E. 1 11. underframoa for which we tendered 
in 1925 and the price at which the order was placed at ITome as per page 385 
of tlio 1926 printed evidence. 

We know the Home price of the 150 E. I. It. underframes but not the 
Home price of those for tho G. T. P. We have been obliged therefore to base 
our claim for protection on a comparison between tho Home price of the 
E. I. It. underframes and our cost for tho same. 

We submit that a specific duty of Rs. 1,600 per underframe should be 
substituted for the present duty and the bounty of Rs. 600 per underframe. 


Rs. 


Present duty.813 

Difference between Home and Indian price on 
E. I. R. frames.810 


1,623 


Inadequate protection defeats its own object and we respectfully beg to 
state that we consider inadequate the measure of protection previously 
granted. 


(0) Estimate of the annual demand for Broad Oavgc coaching vnderframes. 

If the Board will refer to page 10, Volume II of tho Railway Administra¬ 
tion Report for 1924-25 they will sec that the stock of Broad Gauge Coaching 
Vehicles as at 31st March 1921 was no less than 10,000; assuming for such 
vehicles an average life of 20 years it becomes evident that it is h'ghly probable 
that 500 undcrlrames arc required yearly in replacement. The Report also 
gives the figure of 366 as being the net additions to Broad Gauge Coaching 
stock making the total annual requirements 866 Broad Gauge uuderframes. 

Similarly, the stock of Metre Gaugo Coaching stock was 7,577, necessitating 
an annual replacement of about 378 Metre Gauge uuderframes per year. 

Tt will be seen therefore that the demand in Tndia lor carriage under- 
frames is sufficient to justify tho protection and encruiragement of this 
industry. 
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Cost of Undtrframes. 


G. I. P. Railway Underframes (1926). 




Rs. 

A. 

p. 

"Material (subject to protective duties) 


1,653 

15 

8 

Duty 


513 

4 

2 

•Other material ..... 


3,632 

6 

i 

Duty. 


. 381 

15 

5 

landing and railway freight . 


84 

12 

9 



6,260 

5 

9 

Fabrication ...... 

• 

3,818 

0 

0 



10,084 

5 

9 

Profit 8 per cent. ..... 

• 

. 806 

12 

0 


Total 

. 10,891 

1 

9 

E. L Railway Ukdjsrframes (1925). 



Indian cost. 







Rs. 

A. 

r. 

Material (subject to protection) 


1,743 

0 

0 

Duty . 


481 

0 

0 

Other material ..... 


3,122 

0 

0 

Duty . 


294 

0 

0 

Landing freight, etc. .... 


„ 85 

0 

0 



5,725 

0 

0 

Fabrication ...... 

• 

. 3,693 

0 

0 



9.418 

0 

0 

Profit 8 per cent. ..... 

• 

753 

7 

1 


Total 

. 10,171 

7 

1 

British cost. 







Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Exchange Is. 6d. . 





Underframe (o.i.f. Calcutta £610-3) . 


8,137 

5 

4 

Dutv 10 per cent. .... 


813 

11 

8 

Landing, etc. ..... 


45 

0 

0 

Erection ...... 


365 

0 

0 


Total 

9,361 

1 

0 

Difference in favour of British Manufacturer Rs. 

810-6-1 




VOL. IV. G 
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(7) Fabricated steel. 

In connection with our claim for the protection of fabricated steel we beg 
to call your attention to pages 78 and 79 of the “ Sea Borne Trade of India ” 
for June 1926. 

As compared with the imports of tho three months April to June 1926, 
the imports of protected fabricated steel during the corresponding three 
months of 1926, show an increase of 40 per cent. Not only do the figures 
exhibit an absolute increaso, they also show that there is a definite tendency 
for imports of protected fabricated steel to increase thus proving that the 
measure of protection originally granted, is declining. 


Imports op Protected Fabricated Steel. 

April to June. 

Tons. Value, 

Rs. 

1925 . 4,335 8,07,575 

1926 . 5,952 13,31,606 

Complementary to the foregoing is the annexed statement of orders for 
fabricated steel received in 1923, 1924, 1925 and the first quarter of 1926. 

Year. Tonnage. 

1923 4,400 

1924 . . . . . 8,600 

1926 . .'.... 4,900 

1926 (1st quarter).1,000 


Finally the actual example (see our letter OBW of the 24th July 1926) 
of the price at which fabricated steel can be importod into India crowns the 
evidenco that the industry is not receiving tho protection intended by the- 
Legislature. 
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(8) Letter No. OSS, dated 18th August 1926, from Secretary, Tariff Board, 
to Messrs. Burn and Company, Limited, Howrah. 

I am directed to ask if you will kindly furnish the Tariff Board with 
figures showing your total output (in tons) of fabricated steel work for the 
periods : — 

1st April 1924 to 31st March 1925. 

1st April 1925 to 31st March 192(5. 

1 am to say that the Board would be obliged if these figures could bo 
supplied as soon as possible. 


(9) Letter No. 678, dated the 2Hrd August 1920, from the Secretary, Tariff 
Board, Calcutta, to Messrs. Bum and Company, Limited, Howrah. 

Messrs. Jessop and Company have supplied the Tariff Board with a list 
of the orders they have received for Fabricated steel work from 1st March 1924 
to the end of July 1926 in a form which shows: — 





8 

Totil 

tonnage. 


Order Xo. 

Date. 

( onstil uents. 

mm 

Bate per rwt. 


I am directed to say that the Board would be obliged if you would kindly 
stipply a similar list as soon as possible. 
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(10) Letter from Messrs. Burn mid Company, Limited, dated 3rd September 

am. 

We have pleasure in forwarding herewith the statements called for in your 
letters No. 653 of 18th ultimo and No. 675 of *23rd ultimo. 

It will be clearly seen from the table of outputs that although the to* al 
output for 1025-26 exceeded that of 1921-25, the amount of work in hums 
during 1925-26 was steadily decreasing as the volume ol orders for work fell. 



192 

1 92 . 1 - 26 . 

1st April— 



Work in hand .... 

2,803 

6,224 

1924-25— 



Orders received .... 

9,475 

3,421 

Total 

. 12,278 

9,645 

1924-25— 



Output ..... 

6,054 

7,851 

31st March— 



Work in hand .... 

6.224 

1.794 

1926-27, 1st Quarter—- 



Work in hand, Rrought forward 


1,794 

Orders received . 


848- 


Total 

2,642 

Output. 


879 

Work in hand, Carried forward 


1,763 


We have omitted from our statistics the order received irom the East 
Indian Railway for the strengthening material for the Sone Bridge as the 
materials are only semi-fabricated and a largo amount of the drilling and 
rivetfing will be done at site. The order is therefore not representative. 

The table also exhibits the capacity of this industry to expand in response 
to the stimulus of protection—during the short period under review, pro¬ 
duction expanded by 334 per cent. But this added productive power will he 
wasted unless the industry is sheltered until the economies of increasing 
output enable us to exist in open competition with foreign competitors. You 
will sec that in the first quarter of 1925-26 we were able to work to only 50 per 
cent, of last year’s output and the volume of work in hand represents but 
three months’ production. 

We enclose a graph* illustrating the figures. 

* Not printed. 





























List of Orders for Structural Steelwork received by Burn and Company, Limited. 
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-(11) Letter from the Secretary, Tariff Board, to Missis. Bum and Company, 
Limited, and the. Indian Standard U'afiion. Company, Limited, Howrah , 
dated 2nd September 1926. 

1 am directed to request you to supply the Tariff Board with a statement 
(with 6 spare copies) showing your monthly output of wagons for the first 
seven months of 1926. Lf for any special reasons the output for any parti¬ 
cular month shows a large increase or reduction, please give an explanation of 
such increase or reduction. 


(12) Letter from Messrs. Bum and Company, Limited, to the Secretory, Tariff 
Board, Calcutta, dated 6th September 1926. 

With reference to your letter No. 717 of the 2nd instant, we enclose a 
statement of B. G. Underframes and Wagons delivered, during the first 8 
months in 1926 and our anticipated delivery for September. 

We received the order ol 137 Underframes from the K. 1. Railway at 
the end of July 1925 hut owing to the time required for receipt of Home 
fittings we could not start delivery before January 1926; even then we were 
approximately five months ahead of our promised completion date. 

We received an order from the Railway Board for 1,000 A-2 Wagons at the 
end of Decemher 1925; there was the usual interval required lor receipt of 
Home fittings and wc commenced delivery in June 1926. It will be noted 
from the output statement that hy the end of this month wc shall be ahead 
-of our promised delivery and we shall have to slow up production if no further 
orders are placed with us. 



"Enclosure. 


BURN AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Output of Bolling Stock. 



Output. 



Month. 

Wagons. 

B. G. 

Underframes. 


RKM ARKS. 

1920. 

January 


10 



February 

March .... 


2.1 

23 


No order ill hand for 

April .... 

May 


22 

14 


Wagons. 

June .... 


3 

Commencement of order. 

July .... 

Ki7 


('Despatch of otherwise com- 
! pletod wagons delayed by 

August .... 

230 

... 


late supply of Vacuum 
Brake causing an abnor- 

September 

I 5.) 

5 Six-wheeled 

L iflal output in August. 

Anticipated output. 



I'ogio Under 
frames. 
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(13) Letter from the Indian Standard Wagort Company, Limited, to the 
Secretary, Tariff Board, Calcutta, dated Olh September 1926. 

With reference to your letter No. 716 of the 2nd instant, wc enclose 
herewith a statement of the wagons delivered during the first eight months 
of 1926 and the anticipated delivery for September. 

It will be noted that the output for the first three months was low as wo 
had to slow up production in order to prevent a hiatus and the dispersal of 
our labour force between the completion of the order for the 425 wagons and 
the commencement of the order for 1,750 wagons. 

We received the order for the 1,750 wagons at the end of December 1925 
but could not start delivery before June owing to the time required for receipt 
of Home fittings. From tho output during June, July, August and our anti¬ 
cipated output for September, you will observe that our averago output is 
approximately 200 wagons per month. If, however, we do not receive in the 
near future a furthor order for wagons we shall he again compelled to slow 
down production. 
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Enclosure. 

THE INDIAN STANDARD WAGON COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Output of Bolling Stock. 


Month. 


Output. 


Remarks. 


1926. 


January 

Fobruary 

March 

April 

May 

Juno 

July 

August 


100 

f'4 

11 


Completion of Order-; in hand. 
)- Rate of production reduced 
i to retain lab >ur. 


142 

105 

270 


J 


Commencement of new Order. 


' Output delayed in July owing 
to late supply of Vacuum 
Brake and only partially 
made up in August. 


September 


250—300 


Anticipated Output. 
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(14) Letter, duted~7th September 1036, from Messrs. limn and ( ompany, 

Limited. 

As requested by telephone we enclose herewith a copy oi our tender 
No. OBW. 1515/Q. of 12 th October 1925, for the Girders for Lite Jhelum 
Bridge. 


Enclosure. 

(COPY.) 

OBW. 1515/Q. 

12th October 1925. 

The Agent, 

N. W. Railway, 

Lahore. 


Prices. 


“ Tenders for Girders required for Jhelum Bridge.” 

Dear Sir, 

In reply to your letter No. 211-S. N.. dated 15th August 1925, we have 
pleasure in quoting for the supply and manufacture, of all iron and steel 
work in— 

(«) 53 girders each 9f' 6" e/e bearings complete with cast iron fixed’ 
and expansion bearings, holding down bolts and turned bolts. 

(h) 73 pieces pressed steel trough flooring 2' 10"xl0' V' long x 2*' thick 
all as per the ferro of your drawing No. MB. 83A/1 ItVV!’/ I’FX 
accompanying your enquiry. 

C (a) Its. 8,701 (Rupees eight thousand seven hundred and four) per 
girder. 

(!/) Its. 5,460 (Rupees five thousand four hundred and sixty-six only) 
C lump sum, 

f.o.r. our Works Siding. 

Delivery- 2 girders in 22 weeks from date of receipt oi order and the 
balance at the rate of 2 per month thereafter to completion. 

Terms of Payment. —Value of raw materials as delivered in our Yard and 
the balance against despatches. 

Steel work. —Girders will be despatched each in three pieces as indicated 
and rivets will bo supplied for site connections with an allowance of 10 per 
cent, for wastage. 

The Trough flooring will bo despatched unrivetted, bundled for transport 
and rivets supplied lor site connections with an allowance ot 10 per cent, 
for wastage. 

Raw materials will be manufactured by Messrs. Tata Iron and Steel Com¬ 
pany, Limited, or well-known British manufacturers. 

The rates per cwl. as the above prices are— 

(a) Its. 17 per ewt. all round including bearings, etc., 

(b) Rs, 14-6 per ewt., 

and the total cost of the work complete as specified above will be Rs. 4,60,778 
f.o.r. our Works Siding. 

Painting. —One shop coat linseed oil and one shop coat lead paint of an 
approved colour. Material will be matchmarked to facilitate erection. 
Trusting to be favoured with your order. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) BURN & CO., 

Managing Agents.. 
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MESSRS, BURN AND COMPANY, LIMITED. THE INDIAN 
STANDARD WAGON COMPANY, LIMITED. 

B.- Oral. 

Oral Evidence of Messrs. J. D. BALFOUR and R. F. WALKER 
recorded at Calcutta on the 20th July 1926. 

Capitol of the Indian Standard Wagon Company 

President. —We are very much indebted to yon. gentlemen, for having 
worked out the costs in the way we wanted them to be worked out. The 
only alteration in this first part that 1 suggest is that the overhead charges 
as per schedule 2 should he cut out and you will show them separately. 
Item 3 goes out. that is all. That gives us what we consider to be your 
works costs. You will of course have to correct the totals also. 

Mr. Walker. —There is just a point about the statements we gave you. 
We did not take into consideration the working capital. 

President.— Yes, you have. 

Mr. Walker.- -You have taken the debenture loan which was raised to 
complete the works —but the debenture loan actually went, into the block. 

President.- -That would not come into this part at all. That would go 
into your capital. 

Mr. Walker. —We have given you a detailed statement of the working 
capital that is necessary. 

President— Yon claim Ks. 14 lakhs as working capital, but you say there 
may be a margin of Its. 2 lakhs making it Rs. 16 lakhs. You have included 
interest on debenture loans which comes to Rs. 1,51,000 without counting 
the sinking fund. 

Mr. Walker.- —Interest on debenture loan? 

President.— Yes, on loan and overdraft.. You have included that. 
Rs. 1,35,000 is the equivalent, ol 8 per cent, on Rs. 17 lakhs. What more 
working capital do you want? You have already put it in. 

Mr. Walker. —No, for of the interest on loans shewn,, by far the bigger 
item is the interest on the Rs. 12 lakh debenture loan which was spent in 
finishing the works and is not free as working capital. 

President. —Nothing else goes into this account in the overhead charges. 
Whatever your earning capital, it docs not go into this. If you put in your 
interest oil working capital it will have to be transferred to your capital. 
What do you gain by it? 

Mr. Mather. —There are no other charges to lie met other than provision 
of profit on your capital? 

Mr. Balfour. —That was the total charge. 

Mr. Mather. —Any receipts you may have had in excess of what was re¬ 
quired to meet these charges would be available as profit on the capital of 
the Company? 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. 

President. —This item of sinking fund, we do not take into consideration. 
If you treat your debenture as part of your capital then you have got to 
cut down your earnings on that amount until the debentures are wiped off. 

Mr. Balfour. —The debenture has got to be repaid. 

President. —It may be paid off by raising another loan when it is due. If 
you add Rs. 12 lakhs or whatever it is to your capital, you cannot have a 
return on that as well as the sinking fund, that is the point. Tt will be 
a gradually diminishing amount. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. 
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President. —What do you mean by this “ We have to make a calculation 
to extinguish our sinking fund for 20 years It is much better to take 
that as a sort of permanent investment to give you a permanent rate of 
interest. Why should you introduce an unnecessary complication in your 
calculations ? 

Mr. Mather. —You cannot reasonably expect the Tariff Board to provide 
sinking fund on your Rs. 12 lakhs of debentures and at the same time 
provide for your interest on that full amount. That means double pro¬ 
vision, which you cannot oxpect the Tariff Board to do. 

President. —If you want your sinking fund, drop out the 12 lakhs from 
your capital. If you take your 16 lakhs working capital then you can’t 
add 12 lakhs to your block. 

Mr. Walker. —No. 

President. —The best thing for you to do in this case is to give the actual 
amount of intorest that you have paid on your working capital and take 
out this sinking fund from here. 

Mr. Walker. —Wo agree with you. The sinking fund goes out. 

President. —Then I take the intorest on loan. 

Mr. Balfour.- -Rs. 12 lakhs is the debenture loan. 

President. —You have got Rs. 12 lakhs there and Rs. 3 lakhs overdraft. 

Air. Balfour. —Approximately. 

President. —That makes your total amount of working capital (Rs. 12 
lakhs plus Rs. 3 lakhs) Rs. 15 lakhs. 

Dr. Matthai. —The whole debenture loan went into block. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. 

President. —How did you borrow your working capital? 

Mr. Walker. —In three ways. Materials financed by 90-day bills. 

President .—What is the amount? 

Mr. Balfour. —It varies from time to time. 

Dr. Matthai. —Are you buying from 1'atasf 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. Tatas draw a throe months sight draft on us. 

President. —They arc discounted at the bank rate. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. 

President.— Does it not work out to very much the same? You say 
Rs. 14 lakhs to Rs. 16 lakhs is what you require. 

Mr. Balfour. —Rs. 12 lakhs debenturo loan is absolutely locked up in 
the block. 

President. —You say that your working capital comes to about Rs. 12 
to Rs. 14 lakhs. This is really Rs. 12 lakhs plus Rs. 3 lakhs and there 
must bo a charge on working capital. 

Mr. Balfour. —The charge for working capital is, as I say, Rs. 16,000: 

President. —That is all that came in that year. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yos, for that period. 

President. —If that is so, we have nothing to say. 

Mr. Balfour.—That is about Rs. 3 lakhs. That is only oil the bank 
overdraft. We are also financed by 90-day bills and more recently by 
undivided profits which have remained in the business. 

Dr. Matthai. —If you work out all the accommodation that you got 
from Tatas 90-day bills, that amount excluding the ovordraft would come 
to somewhero about Rs. J2 lakhs on the avorage for the period that you 
have been working on this 1,675 wagons. 

Mr. Balfour. —We have put in a statement to that effect—second state¬ 
ment from the end—“ The Indian Standard Wagon Company, Limited, 
working capital”. That is tho money that has been locked up at th® 
end of any one month in those various items. 
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Dr. Matthai. —Since you got your order for 1,250 from January 1925 
it is worked out to somewhere between Its. 12 and Rs. 14 lakhs. 

Mr. Walker.—Approximately. Partly financed by a bank overdraft, 
partly by 90-day bills and partly by undivided profit. At one time our bank 
overdraft came to nearly Rs. 10 lakhs. 

President. —Cut out all these items, interest on loan, interest on over¬ 
draft and add a note. “ The above doesn’t include our working capital. 
We consider that Rs. 12 to Its. 14 lakhs is a reasonable amount for that,” 
or whatever you want to say. 

Mr. Walker. —Yes. 

President. —We shall then make our own calculations as to what you 
ought to get. 

Mr. Walker. —Quite so. 

Mr. Mathias. —Actually Rs. 15 lakhs covers your working capital. 

Mr. Walker. —If you want to ascertain the money actually locked up 
in the business you would have to take the share capital, plus the deben¬ 
ture, plus the working capital. 

Mr. Mathias. —Then you are financing yourself by 90-day bills and bank 
overdraft. 

Mr. Walker. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —The total comes to Rs. 15 lakhs. 

Mr. Walker.—Yen. 

Mr. Mather. —The price of Tata’s material is Rs. 120 a ton. That of 
course is for payment within the ordinary period—a fortnight or something 
like that. You don’t pay until 3 months after. Therefore you would 
have to pay a higher amount. Docs that appear against your material 
charge or does it appear somewhere else? 

Mr. Balfour. —What actually happens is this. Tata’s generally discount 
their bills and they charge the discount. 

Mr. Mather. —Where does it appear? 

Mr. Balfour. —It is a separate charge for the accommodation. 

President. —What happens is this. You put Tata’s actual bill into the 
material account. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. 

President. —Instead of your finding all the working capital, Tatas find 
some of it for you and you pay the interest on it. 

Mr. Balfour. —Quito. 

Mr. Mathias.- -Is that shown in the interest on loan? 

Mr. Balfour. —Presumably.' I cannot definitely say. 

President. —I think it will simplify matters if you cut out all theee 
items. 

Mr. Walker. —Yes, and make a statement at tho bottom that it doesn’t 
include our working capital. 

President It is really a matter of correcting the figures, 1 suppose. 
You say the total depreciation is Rs. 5,64,180, but I do not know on what 
basis you calculated it, because if .you take tho total depreciation even 
for 2 years (in 1924-25 it was Rs. 2,55,331 and in the other it was 
Rs. 2,01,183) it comes to Rs. 4,56,000. 

Mr. Balfour. —We didn’t depreciate to the full extant in any of these 
years. ~ - 

Mr. Mathias. —I take it that your depreciation shown in this state¬ 
ment is the actual depreciation carried to your profit and loss account. 

Mr. Walker. —It is. 

Mr. Mather. —Tlie President has pointed out the discrepancy. It is 
Rs. 5,64,000 as shown in your earlier statement. The total of 2 years is 
only Rs. 4,56,000 so that this amount shown on the most rerent statement 
cannot be the actual one that you put down in your books. 
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Mr. Walker. —We see your difficulty. In. this statement of block values 
and depreciations the amount of depreciation, viz., Rs. 2,01,183 shown against 
1925-26 was calculated on the reduced value of the block, but this block 
reduction took effect as a matter of fact a few months ago. Tn making, 
our statement for all these wagons we show our depreciation on the old 
block value. 

Mr. Mather. —Kven 1924-25 when your old block was Rs. 70,21,170 you 
depreciated only Rs. 2,56,331. 

Mr. Walker. — In that particular year we didn't write depreciation off 
to the full extent allowed by the Income Tax Authorities. 

Mr. Balfour. —We had no more money with which to depreciate. We 
could not afford it. 

President. Is it merely a hook entry or is i l actual depreciation which 
yon have put in to your depreciation lund? 

Mr. Balfour. Actual depreciation. 

Mr. Walker. —Depreciation is a working charge and not an allocation 
of proiit. It is a working charge for which we-miuxt provide whether we 
make a profit, or not. 

President. —What T mean is this: in a depreciation account you either 
earn the depreciation and then you debit the block and credit the depre¬ 
ciation fund with that amount and then the two correspond, or you write 
down the value of the block. 

Mr. Balfour. —We simply write down the value of the block. 

President. —That is the reason I want to know whether it was a book 
entry or whether it was actual depreciation which yon set aside and 
which you carried forward to the depreciation fund. 

Mr. Walker. We don’t quite follow you. 

President. —Supposing depreciation comes to lls. 100 in a yoar. If 
you have earned that Rs. 100 you depreciate your block and you put 
Rs. 100 in the depreciation fund account and credit it. If you have not 
earned Rs. 100. . . . 

Mr. Walker. —What do we do? 

President .—Yon debit it in your block account. What is it you have 
done? Have you earned the depreciation or is it merely a reduction of 
your block account? 

Mr. Walker. —Wlmt actually happens is we debit proiit and loss ac¬ 
count and credit the depreciation fvind. The depreciation fund account 
will reduce the block account as the years go by. 

Mr. Mather ,—You have got actually this Rs. 5| lakhs? 

Mr. Walker. —You won’t liud it on the asset side as a specific invest¬ 
ment. It is invested in the business. 

President. —It, is thero. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yos. 

President. In that case these figures don’t tally. 

Mr. Walker. —Between the block statement and the cost statement? The 
difference is duo to the fact that the figures in the manufacturing cost 
statement were made up before the reduction in block took effect. We 
saved by this block reduction Rs. 1,27,000 in depreciation per year. 

President.. —Let us determine your block value. What we want is the 
total value of your block every year, but don’t deduct depreciation every 
year in that column. Wc want the total money expended on the block. 
Then put the depreciation in another column, so that it would be in line 
with our system. What it comes to is this: you have written down your 
block of Rs. 73,19,188 by 11s. 21.80,424. Ts that right? ■ 

Mr. Walker. —Quite. 

President,— You wrote off about a third of the value. 

Mr. Walker. —Yes. 



President. —That is because you bought your block at the time wlieiv 
prices were high. 

Mr. Walker. —Yes. 

President.— -ft should have been written down at the time when prices 
began to drop, about 1922-23. \n m take the block value T!s. 7b lakhs 

odd and then write it down by Rs. 24 lakhs. 

Mr. Hat four. —Tt, must not lie forgotten that although we have written 
down the value of the block by Hs. 24 lakhs, the works could not be 
started as a going concern on the present block value. So we say Lhat is 
merely the value of the machinery as the works stand, not the cost of 
starting up the works. The difficulties we have had iu starting, cost us 
many lakhs of rupees. 

Mr. Mather. —You have incidental losses of course (luring starling 
up not really represented hy assets. You can give us a separate state¬ 
ment on that if you like. 

President. —Does this reduction of 15s. 24 lakhs represent the value of 
the block .as it would be if yon bought it to-day? 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. the plant. 

President. —That is just what I thought you were doing. The point 
is that this block which cost you 11$. 78 lakhs odd in 1921-22 is worth 
Rm. 24,80,424 less now. 

Mr. Balfour.—' That is to put lip the works, but not to cover the inci¬ 
dental expenses in starting the works. 

President. -Where have you shown that? 

Mr. Halfour. —The managing agent has given up Rs. 3,40,000 and 
the dehit to profit and loss account of Rs. 4,42,000 has been wiped off. 

Dr. Matlhai.- — What sort of expenses are you speaking of? 

Mr. Halfour. —The difficulty in getting labour. 

President. —-But that has nothing to do with the block value. You' 
cannot say you lost on the block; because you lost some money in getting 
your labour trained. 

Mr. Balfour. —The block value is quite correct. 

President. —We are just trying to ascertain the block value. Would 
it bo right to say that iu your opinion if we took your book block value 
and deducted this Rs. 24 lakhs odd. we will get the present day block 
value ? 

Mr. Halfour. —That is light. 

President. —As I say depreciation must be shown in another column. 
This is not the practice that we follow. The depreciation must be taken 
on the replacement value ol the block. 

Mr. Balfour. -From what year. 

Mr. Mathias. —From the commencement. Take the capital cost at 
Rs. 49 lakhs and calculate depreciation on that. 

Mr. Walker. —T take it what we have got to do is to write down the 
value of the block in 1921-22 by Rs. 24 lakhs being reduction of capital 
and thereafter depreciate on that. 

President, That is for our purposes. I am not asking you to change 
your accounting system. * 

Mr. Balfour. —W T e see your point. But why should we reduce our block 
when we had actually paid that money for it? 

President. —If it will case your conscience, 1 don’t mind your keeping 
that figure but remove the amount of depreciation from it. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. 

President. —Also show your block value every year. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. — 

Mr. Walker. —W T e spent a good deal more, but yon argue that was our 
own fault. 
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President. —We don’t say anything of the sort. 

Mr. Mathias. —For the purpose of calculating the block value in the 
year 1925-26 and thereafter, please give us a short calculation from the 
year 1921-22 on tho lines suggested by the President. We merely want 
the calculation. 

President. —You wore at perfect liberty to do anything you liked before 
we came into the enquiry. You could show Rs. 15 or Rs. 20 lakhs for 
depreciation every year. 

Mr. Balfour. —We nevor in any one year fully depreciated. 

Mr. Mather. —May we tako it that the block value of your plant in 
1925-26 is represented by this reduced sum of Rs. 43,34,000 which you 
show before depreciation for that year? 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —That is in your view a reasonable value of tho block as 
it stands. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —Before depreciation for the year is deducted. 

Mr. Walker. —If we started with Rs. 48,38,000 in 1921-22, we would 
not arrive at Rs. 43,34,000 in 1925-26. 

President. —It would be more than that because we don’t doduct depre¬ 
ciation year by year. 

Mr. Walker. —In calculating the depreciation, do you want us to adopt 
the straight line method or the diminishing halanco method? 

President. —Adopt our method. Are the rates that you havo taken ac¬ 
cording to tho Income-tax rates? 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. 

President —Do the Income-tax authorities allow depreciation on the book 
-value of the block or on the diminishing value? 

Mr. Walker. —What they do is to take the initial value plus additions 
and write off the depreciation at the given rate. 

President. —;Then you consider that the Income-tax rate is a reasonable 
rate ? 

Mr. Walker. —Yes, for depreciation hut not for obsolescence. 

President. —That rate is not intended to include obsolescence. 

Mr. Walker. —The Income-tax people at home give a special allowance 
for obsolescence, but not out here. 

President. —Will you correct your figure in this summary? 

Mr. Walker. —Yes, we will recalculate the depreciation on the method 
suggested by you and substitute your depreciation for our depreciation. 
Will you have the Income-tax rates for depreciation or will you have your 
own rate? 

President. —It should be in accordance with your method. If we con¬ 
sider any alteration necessary, we shall make it. 


Managing Agent’s Charges. 

O President. —Then, 1 take it that your head office charges arc actual 
charges that have been debited. 

Mr. Balfour .—These arc actuals. 

President .—-It strikes us that these charges are fairly heavy on a small 
concern like this. If yon take the total charges, they come to about 
Rs. 1,50,453. In the case of the Tata Iron and Steel Company, we allowed 
Rs. 4 lakhs. 

Afr. Balfour .—I do not know anything about the Articles of Association 
of Tata’s. But Messrs. Burn and Company do not take any commission 
on purchases or sales. 
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President. -—'Not do thoy, so far as wo are concerned. They may be- 
doing it but it is not in the evidence. If you refer to our first Report, 
you will find “ The Company estimate the head office expenses at Rs. 4 
lakhs, which is a reasonable figure. The Agents’ Commission under the 
terms of their contract, on the assumption that the full dividends are 
earned, is Its. 8'4 lakhs.” According to your figures it would bo about 
Rs. 2 lakhs. 

Mr. Balfour. —According to Articles of Association, it is Rs. 12,000 a 
month, but we did not draw any managing agency fees for about three 
years. We only started drawing during the last year. 

President. —One thing I should like to point out and that is that we 
shall take into account the fact that you have not drawn that amount, 
but we are concerned here with the arrangement itself just now. It is the 
arrangeinont to pay the Managing Agents Rs. 12,000 a month for a com¬ 
paratively smaller business than Tata’s that appears to us to be rather 
excessive. 

Mr. Balfour. —You must not forget, that in the case of the Indian 
Standard Wagon Company, Limited, and Messrs. Burn and Company, 
Limited, we do not merely act as Managing Agents. We act as actual 
managers, and consulting engineers, etc. 

Dr. Matthai. —No separate fees of any kind aro charged. 

Mr. Balfour. —No separate fee for consultation or the actual manage¬ 
ment of the place is charged. Wc ourselves run the business. 

Mr. Mather.— All the costs of buying and selling ore taken over by 
Messrs. Burn and Company. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes, but thero is no charge for buying or selling. 

Mr. Mathias. —Buying or selling what—stores for instance f 

Mr. Balfour. Everything. 

Dr. Matthai. —This docs not represent meroly the ordinary Managing 
Agents’ servico. It represents also the technical advice given by Messrs. 
Burn and Company. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai.— Besides technical advice, does it include anything else? 

Mr. Balfour .•—It includes the running of the works. 

Dr. Matthai. —That is included in the service ordinarily rendered by 
Managing Agents. , 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —It does not include the running of the works in the 
sense of the Indian Standard Wagon Works being directed by Messrs. 
Burn and Company? 

Mr. Balfour. —Yen, it does. 

President. —In the case of the Tinplate Company which is also a much 
bigger concern than yours, I think that it conies to about Rs. 5,000 a 
month. 

Mr. Balfour.- -For what? 

President. Managing agency fees and head office charges come to 
Rs. 6,000 a month. 

Mr. Balfour. —What do they do? 

President. —They do everything. 

Mr. Balfour. —Do they take commission on the puchases generally? 

President. —We cannot say if they do. 

Mr. Balfour. —Is not that included in the works cost? 

President. —We do not know if anybody gets any secret commissions. 
We cannot assume that they do. We can only go by what is before us. 
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Mr. Balfour. —We know in many companies they have a smaller manag¬ 
ing agency allowance, hnt they take a certain percentage on all stores 
that are bought or sold. 

President. —That wo do not know. We cannot take that into account 
in the absence of evidence. 

Mr. Mather. —Mr. Balfour is not referring to any secret commissions 
'but to definite arrangements. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. 

President. —We have not come across a proved instance. 

Mr. Balfour. —Tt is the case with 90 per cent, of the companies. 

President.- -If yon take the total (urnovor in a year it comes to about 
Rs. 60 lakhs. 

Mr. Balfour.- —Yes. 

President. -Ordinarily' the Managing Agents would get a commission on 
profits. 

Mr. Balfour. If we make a profit? 

President. —The scheme of protection is generally so framed that you 
are expected to make a certain amount of profit. Some Managing Agents 
charge a percentage on the gross turnover. That surely is a system which 
we cannot advocate in a ease like this. 

l)r. Matthai. -When exactly did you start claiming the managing 
agency fees?. 

Mr. Balfour. —January 1925. 

Dr. Matthai. —You have calculated at the rate of Rs. 6,000 for the 
whole period. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. 

President. —Supposing for the sake of argument that on a capital of 
say Rs. 50 lakhs you make a profit of 10 per cent. According to your 
calculation, the Managing Agents will get Rs. 1.44.000, which would he 
a very largo percentage. 

Mr. Balfour.— We have never taken it, that is the point. 

President. — 1 am just trying to point out that that is equal to about 
■ one-third of the total profits. That arrangement at first sight would strike 
one as rather out of the way. 

Mr. Balfour. —We admit that. 

President. — What do you suggest as a percentage on the nett profits that 
you should get as managing agency fees? Supposing the Company made 
Rs. 5 lakhs, how much do you think that you ought to get out of that? 

Mr. Walker. —We should like to have notice of that question. 

Mr. Balfour. -I don’t think that we are overpaid at Rs. 6,000 a month. 

Mr. Mather. —Is this a permanent arrangement? 

Mr. Balfour.- -Yes. 

Mr. Mother. Has 11s. 12.000 been completely dropped? 

Mr. Balfour. —According to the Articles of Association, It is still Rs. 12.000 
a month. 

Mr. Mather.-- 1f the Standard Wagon Company is in a better position, 
Messrs. Burn and Company hoped to get Rs. 12,000 a month. 

Mr. Balfour. —Wc don’t think so. 

Mr. Mather. —Have they finally given up their claim for Rs. 12.000 
and substituted for that a claim for Rs. 6,000? 

Mr. Balfour. —No. The Articles of Association have not been altered. 

President. —In ordinary business what would be considered a fair per- 
• centage on the nett profits? 

Mr. 'Walker. —Could you consider the managing agents as partners in 
the business? Would you look at it that way? 
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President. —Take the Tata Iron and Steel Company's case for instance. 
According to their agreement their commission will come to Its. S - 4 lakhs. 

Mr. Balfour, —Is that the managing agency allowance? 

President. —Yes, if they get tho full amount. As a matter of fact they 
claim Rs. 4 lakhs which we considered as reasonable. That would be earned 
on Rs. 120 lakhs that we calculated for the profits of the Company. 

Mr. Balfour. —We don’t know whether they have commission on sales, 
purchase of stores, etc., as well. 

President. —We have made no allowance for these things. In making 
our calculation we took all the charges into account and we have not come 
across any such charge there. 

Mr. Mather. —Tata’s conduct their own sales and meet their own 
expenses. 

President. —What it comes to is that it is about a third on the basis 
of your Articles of Association. I should consider your commission very 
high. 

Mr. Balfour. —You will notico that we are charging Rs. 6,000 and not 
Rs. 12,000. 

Dr. Malthai. —Is there any difference between Bombay and Calcutta 
practice? 

Mr. Balfour.--We do not know. 

Dr. Matthai. —With a business turnover of Rs. 60 lakhs would that be 
considered reasonable in Calcutta? Take your total cost here, which is 
roughly about Rs. 00 lakhs. On that 60 lakhs business you are paying 1 
lakh in the way of managing agents fees. What is your opinion about that 
as a business man in Calcutta? 

Mr. Balfour. —According to the Calcutta standard— 

Dr. Matthai. -What 1 want to know is your opinion with reference to 
practice in Calcutta, where there is a business the size of which can be 
measured by Rs. 60 lakhs and you pay Rs. 1 lakh managing agency fees. 

Mr. Balfour. —That would he considered moderate according to the 
Calcutta standard. They are also paid commission on purchase of stores 
and on sales, as well as commission on the profit. 

Dr. Matthai. —You yourself consider that this is not unreasonable? 

Mr. Balfour. —That- is so. 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing you increase your output to 3,000 wagons, can 
you tell mo at all what the rate of managing agents’ commission will be? 
Will it exceed Rs. 6,000? 

Mr. Balfour. Tt may remain the samo. 

Dr. Matthai. —There is no intention of going back to the amount fixed 
in the Articles of Association. 

Mr. Balfour. —I think wo might guarantee that. 

Mr. Mathias. —Actually you don’t charge this amount of Rs. 12,000, 
do you? 

Mr. Balfour. —No. We charge only Rs. 6,000. 

Mr. Mathias. —If for purposes of our calculation we took only Rs. 6,000 
will that be doing any injustice to the company in its present state? 

Mr. Balfour. —No. 

President. —You think that is reasonable? 

Mr. Balfour. —I think it very moderate. 

President. —Are there any other charges that have not gone into this 
statement ? 

Mr. Balfour. —No. 

President. —You will please give us a revised statement of these over¬ 
head charges. 
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Mr. Walker.-- Yes. There is one point which we might perhaps make 
dear. This item of London office expense, it is shown ns a credit which 
accrued in a previous period, in future it will be a debit. 

Mi. Half oar ,—That was a period prior to 1921-25. 

President. —Are these cost summaries that you have given here the actual 
cost sheets of the wagons mentioned ? 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. These are actual cost sheets. 

President. —We shall go into your costs to-morrow. 

Wagon types. 

President. —On page 23d of your representation you say: “We have been 
able to earn this tribute partly because the Government, since the advent of 
the bounty scheme, have given us an opportunity of exploiting the economies 
of large scale production by placing with ns relatively large orders, and also 
the orders have been of one type.” 

Are you referring both to yourselves and the Indian Standard Wagon Com¬ 
pany ? 

Mr. Balfour .—Yes. 

President. —How many typos did von make formerly? 

Mr. Balfour. —3 types. 

President. —Xow you are given an order for only one type. 

Mr. Bald our. — Yes. We were given an order for 1,250 C-2 and another 425 
C-2. This year we got an order for 1,426 C-2 and 321 C 3. 

President. —Between the two Companies. 

Mr. Balfour. The Indian Standard Wagon Company have got 1,420 C-2 
and 324 C-3. Burn and Company Limited got 1.009 A 2. 

P)r. Matthai. —1,000, are they covered wagons? 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes. 

President.— C-2 are open wagons. 

Mr. Balfour. —Open wagons high side, C-3 open wagons low side. 

Dr. Matthai. —The dimensions are the same. 

Mr. Balfour. —C-3 are a little longer. 

Mr. Mathias.—A] ? 

Mr. Balfour. —A-l is practically the same length as C-2. 

Mr. Mathias .—But. covered, is it ; ? 

Mr. Balfour. —Y'es. 

President. —There have been no alterations in the types since. 

Mr. Balfour. —Not since T. R. C. A. type was accepted. 

President. —That is to say you have been getting repeat orders as regards 
tho.se types without any substantial alterations in the specifications. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. The only alteration may have been in bulk, spring and 
door controllers, otherwise the specifications were tbo same. 

The new tmil's. 

President. —Xow according to the replies of the Railway Board to our ques¬ 
tions. they are making alterations in the types. 

Mr. Balfour. We have got a copy of the Railway Committoc’s Report and 
the type is entirely altered. It means scrapping all our jigs and 80 per cent, 
of our dies before starting the manufacture of these new types. 

President. —Thev are having 13 types of broad gauge instead of 16 
I. R. C. A. 

Mr. Balfour. —They are now going to adopt the central coupler which 
entirely alters the whole design of underframo. 

President. —Will they involve the making of new jigs and dies? 
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Mr. Mather. —Have you estimated yet what the costs of a set of new jigs 
and dies for one of these new wagons will be? 

Mr. Balfour.- —Take the old dies which the Wagon Co. made and which cost 
somewhere about Rs. 70,000 to Rs. 80,000. 

President. —For each type. 

Mr. Balfour. —That is for C-2 and an additional Rs. 20,000 for the C-.'l. 

President. —The Railway Board or the railways cannot, be tied down to any 
particular types. 

Mr. Balfour. —No. 

President. —Otherwise they would never change. 

Mr. Balfour. —Quite, 

Mr. Mather.- -I take it you are not protesting in any way against the intro¬ 
duction of any new type. 

Mr. Balfour. — No. What we are protesting against is that they state that 
the drawings will not be ready before October. Assuming that drawings are 
ready in October and if we get them then we have all our lists of materials to 
make up and they have to he sent home for the purpose ol' ordering fittings, 
etc. We consider that we cannot start the manufacture of the new type 
before next August, even if orders are placed in November. 

T)r. Matthai. —Your position is this. As far as the replacement of the 
existing jigs and dies is concerned- -that is a thing which you must be prepared 
to face, but the real hardship is that the thing is done with hardly sufficient 
notice. 

Mr. Balfour.- 1 may just point out that we have had to hear a lot of 
•expense in the manufacture of jigs for the Indian Standard Wagon Company 
the benefit of which we have enjoyed for only two years, last year and this 
year. 

President - That would also happen in the case of the Home manufacturer. 
That, is common to all. 

Mr. Balfour. —yes. ft is fairly hard on a Company like the Indian 
Standard Wagon whose finances are in a straitened condition. 

President .- -You cannot expect the Railway Board to go in for a type which 
is considered no longer suitable in order to enable you to save the cost of a jig. 

Mr. Balfour. —We are not objecting to that at all. 

Mr. Mather.—I take it, that the. cost of jigs and dies which you have already 
had to prepare for these old types has already been distributed in the cost that 
you have shown us here. 

Mr. Mathias.— I suppose you will have to slow down your rate of manu¬ 
facture until you got on to the new design. 

Mr. Balfour.- —We will have to disperse all our labour and probably pan of 
our supervision. We can’t afford to keep them. 

President. —As regards your present contract, wlje.u will you be able to com¬ 
plete delivery? 

Mr. Balfour.-—By 15th March 1920. 

President — After that you won’t have any work from March to August. 

Mr. Balfour. —They will probably place orders with us, but there will be no 
outturn. 

President.- -Suppose you get your orders in November, so far as the bulk 
of your material is concerned, you can got your supplies before that surely. 

Mr. Balfour. —No. You take the order that we got in December. When 
you were at the works, you saw the large number of wagons standing waiting 
for unpacked fittings. Wo got the order in December and we immediately 
cabled home within .1 days of getting the order. We are now only just start¬ 
ing to despatch these wagons, simply because we can’t got the home fittings 
■within about C months. 

Mr. Mather.— You have not made-any delivery yet. 

Mr. Balfour. —We have made 142 only. 

u 2 
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Mr. Mather. —When was that p 

Mr. Balfour. —In June. We put this up to Sir Charles Tunes when lie was 
down in Calcutta. He went up to Simla, thought it over and gave us a letter 
saying that, tenders would bo called for in May-June of this year to enable us 
to start delivery of wagons in April the following year. Also ho confirmed 
this in his speech in the Legislative Assembly in February. It is now July 
and as yet we have had no call for tenders. 

Dr. Maithai. —In the ordinary course you would have got the order in 
May and June. 

Mr. Balfour. —That was what Sir Charles Inncs promised us. 

President. —The Railway Hoard doesn’t delay matters purposely. It must 
consider the reports of committees. As you know it is a very big organisation 
and it has got to consult so many departments and if the Railway Board is not 
in a position to give you orders, what do you expect the Railway Board to do? 
Do you expect it t,o give you an order for the old type? 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes, to carry ns on. 

President. —If they are changing the type, it means that they will have to 
wait for another 20 to 25 years hei'ore they can change if they give yon an 
order for the old type. Is it fair to expect the Railway Board to do that simply 
to enable the works to be kopt going? 

Mr. Balfour. —I think it is a fair proposition to give us, as we suggest, 
600 wagons for the Indian Standard Wagon and 400 wagons for Burn and 
Company, Limited. When we put the matter up to the Chiof Controller of 
Stores, Indian Stores Department, he said that we have got a very good case. 

Mr. Mathias. —T tako it that your claim really is that either the Railway 
Board should have given sufficient notice to the manufacturers in this country 
or if this was impossible you should bo given enough orders of wagons of the 
old type to carry you on. Ts that correct? 

Mr. Balfour. —That is correct. It is not asking too much. Tf it is not 
givon, it will be a great blow to tho wagon builders. Sample wagons have to 
be built and as wo built practically all the sample wagons for the I. R. C. A., 
we have experience of the number of mistakes that were in the 1. R. C. A. 
standard wagon designs. There is no reason why there should not be mistakes 
in the new type also. 

Dr. Matthau— Taking this particular ease of orders having been postponed 
till further designs are mado, how does that affect you in relation to foreign 
wagon firms? Does that givo them any advantage over yon? 

Mr. Balfour. —It does not give them any advantage, but the foreign manu¬ 
facturers have got the world wido market. We have only got the Indian 
market. It means completely shutting down our plant. 

President. —You say after the end of March, that is to say if you complete 
your contract exactly within the time, for 4 months, viz., April, May, June 
and July, you will have no work. 

Mr. Balfour. —That is right. 

Mr. Mather. —You will not be able to commence before August, is that the 
position ? 

Mr. Balfour. —Quito so. Sample wagons will have to be approved before 
we go on with the complete manufacture. When we get an order now, we 
immediately start and build a sample wagon. That sample wagon remains 
until the completion of the order. We can take the risk of going on building 
A-2 or C-2 types as we have built them before. We can go on with the 
manufacture of the whole of the component parts. With a new design we 
cannot go on with tho manuafeture of component parts until tho sample wagon 
has hecn approved. 

President. —How long would it take you to make the jigs and dies? 

Mr. Balfour .—Somewhere about 4 or 5 months. 

President. —You can go on with them. 
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Mr. Balfour. —While we are going on building other wagons, we don’t shut 
down the whole plant whilst manufacturing jigs and dies. 

President. —In money what would the loss amount to supposing you don’t 
hai T e any work to do? 

Mr. Balfour. —Rs. 4 lakhs in overhead charges. Not to mention 
the fact that probably if we did actually shut down, we would be shut down 
for about 6 months and then we may never get the labour back. 

President. —Leave out the overhead charges. Supposing you had to keep 
up your labour force which is the most important thing, your labour charges 
would come to about'Its. 4 lakhs a year. 

Mr. Walker. —Yes. 

President .- Supervision is another, say. Its. .‘1 lakhs. 

Mr. Walker. —Yes. 

President. —That would be a dead loss. As regards the other item power 
and fuel surely you would not lose the whole of that. 

Mr. Mather. —There are quite a number of items yon would automatically 
save and of course similarly you would save the interest on working capital. 

Mr. Balfour. —How should we employ our labour if we had no wagon work? 

President. —What is your total labour force? 

Mr. Balfour. —It is about 1,600. 

Mr. Mather.-~Ai, Asansol. 

Mr. Balfour.— Yes. The Railway Board have offered us metre gauge 
wagons. They said they would call for tenders, but we are not primarily 
laid out for metre gauge wagons. 

Mr. Mather— For which railway? 

Mr. Balfour- They don’t say that. 

President. —Is there any difficulty in connection with metre gauge wagons ? 

Mr. Balfour—Wo did metre gauge wagons before. But the difficulty is in 
getting the low sided wagons for loading the metre gauge wagons after they 
have been built. 

Mr. Mather.- -Presumably the Railways have got these low sided wagons, 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather.— The presumption is that you will not be able to get these 
wagons. 

President. —Would it mean making new jigs and dies for them? 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. 

President. —That would be only for this one order. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. 

President. —We must leave it at that for tho present. 

Mr. Balfour. —Still it is a point which you must enquire into. The Railway 
Hoard would be doing the w'agon building industry a great service if they adopt 
the policy that we suggest. 

Dr. Matthai. —What is the policy that you suggest? 

Mr. Balfour. — ft is that they should give the Indian Standard Wagon Com¬ 
pany 600 wagons and Messrs. Burn and Company, Limited, 400 wagons just to 
carry them over the transitional stage. 

Mr. Mather. —That is on the assumption that you will actually complete 
the existing order by the end of March. 

Mr. Balfour. —I don’t think that there is any doubt about it. In fact, we 
have been ahead of our manufacturing programme (Statement handed in). 


The, exclusion of Continental materials. 

President .—On page 234 of the blue book you say “ It must be remembered 
that if this (Continental) source of supply is closed to us by the Railway Board 
specifying that only British material has to be used, the prices will automata- 
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cally increase.” We have received the replies of the Railway Board. They 
say that they cannot account for your statement at all. 

Mr. Balfour. —I don’t think we have made that, statement. We said 1 if.’ 

Mr. Mather. —Surely you must have had something in your mind. 

Mr. Balfour.--- Of course we were afraid lest it might come about. 

President. —They have not said that they would insist on British material 
being used. 

Mr. Balfour. -No. 

President. —Why make such a statement then? 

Mr. Balfour. —So as to bring it to your notice. 

President. -That point might arise in another way. You are asking for 
protection for fittings and forgings. The fTukumchand Electric Steel Works 
also are asking for the protection of castings and so on. If that is done, it 
may come about without the Railway Board insisting upon your using British 
materials. 

Mr. Balfour. —Then you have got to add about Rs. 150 to the nett price of 
the Wagon. 1 have got here a statement which might perhaps interest you 
showed a big statement). 

President. —There are two things. The first is that you will longer be able 
to use the Continental material. The second thing is that if the protection 
that you ask for viz., 25 per cent, on fittings and castings is given by how 
much will 3 'our cost be raised? 

Mr. Balfour. —First of all you want the difference betwcon the Continental 
and the British prices. 

Mr. Mather. —Secondly, if the import duty on fittings and castings went 
up to 25 per cent, ad valorem, what effect would that have on your costs? 

Mr. Balfour. —That would not affect us because wo manufacture all our 
fittings. 

President.- -But your prices would go up. 

Mr. Balfour.- They won’t go up. 

President. —I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Balfour. —We manufacture all our fittings for wagons. Mr. Mather 
asked me why we were asking for protection. 

Mr. Mather.- f did not ask why you were asking for protection. T was 
saying that if you manufactured all your fittings, even if your assumption 
about the Railway Board specifying the use of only British materials had had 
any foundation, if would not affect the cost to you of your fittings as shown 
in your statement. 

Mr. Balfour. — What 1 am saying is that at the present moment wo can 
import fittings cheaper than we can manufacture them. 

Mr. Mathias. —Why are you manufacturing them then? 

Mr. Balfour. —In order to cover our overhead costs. 

President.- -You would he able to charge more for your wagons if fittings 
were protected than you are able to do now? 

Mr. Balfour.—'We. never looked at it in that way. 

President.— If you get a duty on wagons and if you also get a duty on 
wagon fittings, then it necessarily follows that your tendor would go up. 

Mr. Balfour. —Not necessarily. It would only put us in a hetter position 
against our competitors. 

President. -Tf the duty on fittings went up, your competitors’ price would 
go up and so your price would also go up. 

Mr. Balfour. —Our price would not go up. It would put us in a better 
position to supply cheaper wagons than our competitors. 

President. —Then, there is no point in your getting the protection. 

Mr. Balfour. —Our price will be cheaper than our competitors’. 
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President. —You would be as expensive as your competitors. 

Dr. Mntthai.- They won’t raise it to the full extent of the duty in order 
to get an advantage over the competitors. 

President. Tf there is a protective duty on castings and fittings? 

Mr. Balfour. —it would ineroase the price of the wagon. 

President. —It would enable you to get a higher price. Take the fittings. 
What happens now? Your competitor is not called upon to pay more. Tf the 
duty on fittings is raised, his price will go up and you will charge almost the 
same price as your competitor does. 

Mr. Balfour. —We would not increase our price. 

President. —Why wouldn’t you? 

Mr. Balfour. —Because wo are manufacturing them ourselves. 

Mr. Mather. —You said that you were manufacturing them at a loss. 

Mr. Balfour. —I don’t think that it would increase the price very much' 
because the fact is that we can buy all onr fittings cheaper than we are manu¬ 
facturing them. 

President. —To-day your competitor buys them at Ks. 100. Then you put 
a 25 per cent, duty on fittings. The price will come to Rs. .125. To-day you 
have to supply at Rs. 100. To-morrow when the duty comes into force, your 
price would go up to Rs. 125. I want to know in that way by how much 
would the cost of the wagon go up if there was a duty of 25 per cent, on east¬ 
ings and fittings? 

Mr. Balfour. —We will give you that. Do you want it in detail? 

President. —Give us per wagon, and confine yourself to the present types. 

Mr, Walker.—You. 

OaimeHy of llie Indiun Stuuddrd Wayon H o/7.s. 

President. —-As regards the capacity of the works, there is one point that 
you make. You said that you tendered on the basis of 2,000 wagons and that 
you got only 1,750. Consequently you said you lost in the matter of overhead 
charges. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. 

President. —What is the difference? You have not told us exactly what you 
lost. 

Mr. Balfour .—About Rs. 133. 

President - How did you work it out? 

Mr. Balfour. —We worked it out from our estimates at the time but sinco- 
we have moro recent figures, I think that we could probably work with greater 
accuracy from these figures. 

President — In order to calculate the overhead charges and the manu¬ 
facturer’s profit, you divided the total by 2,000 hut now you have got to divide 
the total by 1,750, so the incidence per wagon has gone up. Does that apply 
to your works cost or does it apply only to overhead charges? 

Mr. Balfour. --Our wages and material per wagon are just the same. 

President. —As regards the estimate of your capacity the Railway Board 
say that is what they estimate it at for that year. They naturally don’t like 
to run any risks. 

Mr. Balfour.- -Why didn’t they tell us that that was our capacity? 

President. Why should they? Supposing you say that you can manu¬ 
facture 5,000 wagons; are the Railway Board to accept your estimate as cor¬ 
rect? The Railway Board naturally takes the view that you should net get 
a larger order than what you can execute within a reasonable period. Is it 
unreasonable for them to do so? You say your capacity is 2,500 wagons and 
you can raise that to 3,000. Well, we will take it at 2,500, but the Railway 
Board says no, you can only manufacture 1,750. Tn a case like that what do 
you expect this Board to do? 
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Mr. Balfour. —I think the manufacturers are the best judges of the capacity 
of their works, 

Mr. Mother. —Have you in all previous years executed your deliveries at 
the promised dates ? 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes, since the bounty scheme came into operation. In fact 
we had to slow- down our production in the current year. We did not really 
start working on wagons until about the 1st January. Wo despatched 50 in 
February 1925. 

President. —We will take the whole year, 1925. 

Mr. Walker. (Hands in a statement). Wo have bracketed three consecu¬ 
tive months. 

President. —If we take the whole year from February to the end of January 
it comes to 1,600 wagons so that the Railway Board was not far wrong on these 
figures. 

Mr. Walker. —As wo say, we had to slow down production so that there 
would be no hiatus between the orders. Once we got the order for the further 
425 wagons there was no necessity to restrict production. 

Mr. Mather. —What about the drop hero in March, April, May? 

Mr. Balfour. —The Railway Board did not place the orders until December. 

Mr. Mather. —The Railway Board must bear in mind the date on which the 
order is placed in estimating your capacity. 

Mr. Balfour. —There is no reason why we should not turn out the 1,750 
wagons during this financial year. 

Mr. Mather. —'You mean if you had received the order sufficiently well in 
advance? 

Mr. Balfour. —That is the point. 

Mr. Walker. —You will notice that from March 1925 to August 1925 the 
production averages out to 1,994 wagons in six mouths. Those wore the months 
when we had overcome all the difficulty about short supplies of fittings from 
home. 

President.— At that rate it would come to 2,000 wagons per year, and you 
claim 2,500 a year now. 

Mr. Walker. —Yes. 

Mr. Balfour. —Our workmen have become much more efficient now, whereas 
we were just starting up then. 

President. —Are you working one shift? 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. 

President. —Would it be possible to work more than one shift? 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. 

President. —Would the output go up in the same proportion? 

Mr. Balfour. —No, it won’t exactly double itself. 

President. —Ts the output of 2,500, on the basis of one shift? 

Mr. Balfour.- -We shall have to work a double shift in the panel shop. 

President. —That would give you 2,500? 

Mr. Balfour. If we saw that we could not do 2,500 with that, nothing 
would prevent us from putting new machines to do the 2,500. T am speaking 
of the Indian Standard Wagon Company. 

Mr. Mathias. —Suppose the orders placed with the other companies were 
reduced on tho ground that they would be unable to deliver. 

Mr. Balfour. —T don’t know what the Stores Department recommended. 
We really thought that the Stores had recommended 2,000. 

President. —May I take it that so far as your capacity is concerned it is 
estimated from time to time by the Stores Department? 

Mr. Balfour.—Yon, by tbeir inspection department. 

President. —Is it on information supplied by you of your outturn or wliat.' 
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Mr. Balfour. —They have got responsible inspectors in the works, from 
whom they obtain progress reports. We quite realize that the Railway Board 
got frightened because in 1922-23 we were very far behind in our deliveries. 

President. -• Then there is some justification for the Railway Board being 
careful? 

Mr. Balfour. — ft is only by increasing our output that we can get down the 
price of wagons. VVe don't want a smaller number of wagons and a large 
bounty; we would rather have a larger number of wagons and a small bounty. 

The Bon ill’ll. 

President. —Your next complaint, is as regards the bounty. You say first 
of all you don’t know what the amount of the bounty is and in the second 
place you say for that reason you don’t know how much protection is required. 
Well, surely you don’t expect us to find out what bounty you require? 

Mr. Balfour. —In the agreement for the wagons that we have recently 
signed—I moan the agreement between the Railway Board ami ourselves for 
the manufacture of these wagons, the bounty is stated. We got the agreement 
only about ten days ago. 

President -So this statement that you make in your representation h not 
up to date? 

Mr. Balfour.- Quite so. 

President, What is the amount of the bounty? 

Mr. Walker. —It varies from wagon to wagon (hands in a statement). 

President.- -I take it on these figures the bounty is the difference between 
the lowest British tender and your tender? 

Mr. Walker .—We presume so. 

President.—On the C-3 the foreign price was Rs. 2,915 and your lender 
was Us. 3.250, so that you got a bounty of Rs. 335. 

Mr. Balfour. —-Yes. 

President.- On the A-l your price was Rs. 3,485 and the foreign tender 
was Rs. 3,083; there was a bounty of Rs. 402. On Messrs. Burn and Com¬ 
pany’s A-2 the tendered price was Rs. 3,470 and the foreign price was Rs. 3,194, 
a bounty of Rs. 270. Messrs. Jessop and Company’s price was Rs. 3,573 
against Rs. 3,194 and they got a bounty of Rs. 379, that is nearly Rs. 100 more 
than you did. 

Mr. Walker. —Yes. 

President. —Are you putting, this statement in? 

Mr. Walker. —We will send you six copies of this statement to-morrow. 

Mr. Balfour. —It is not possible for us to say how they arrive at that 
bounty. They have made a statement that they paid a total bounty of 
Rs. 7,41,000. It is very difficult to understand how they arrived at that 
figure. 

Preside.nl. —You asked for a certain price and you actually got what you 
asked for on these figures. Is it not enough for your purposes? 

Mr. Balfour.- They stato that they paid the Indian manufacturers 
Rs. 7-41 lakhs on these orders whereas the Indian manufacturers could account 
for about Rs, 5 40 lakhs only. It is very interesting. 

President. —Why does the manufacturer wish to know how they spend the 
bounty so long as he is getting the price that he is asking. 

Mr. Balfour .—We don't want Rs. 7 lakhs, if 5 lakhs will suffice. 

President. —When you ask for a duty, we will have to estimate the differ¬ 
ence between your fair selling prico of a completed wagon and the price that 
is given thoro, is it not so? 

Mr. Balfour.- Yes. But we hope you won’t take the price quoted in the 
lowest tender. 

Mr, Mather. —We may consider it too high. 
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Mr. Walker. —The effect of this bounty being administered in this way is 
»o make the manufacturers quote uneconomic prices for fear of. losing the 
ordors. 

President. —Why should they give you information which would enable 
you to quote a higher price? From their point of viow it is quite a reasonable 
plan. If you were buying anything, you would not lot your sellers know how 
much you w'ere prepared to pay, so that they might quote you a higher price. 

Mr. Balfour. —No. 

11on tinental fi tting*. 

Dr. Matthai. —Please look at page 234 where you speak of the importation 
of fittings from the Continent. How long ago did you get these things? I 
find later on in your statement of castings you give one or two cases of castings 
that you got from Belgium. 

Mr. Balfour. —It was at the end of 1024 or the beginning of 1925 that the 
rule was issued that the Consulting Engineers to the Government of India, 
London, would inspect the fittings that we import. 

Dr. Matthai. —That was at the end of 1924. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes, that they would inspect the fittings which wo import. 
When they inspect and pass the fittings at home there is no re-inspection 
out here. Before that time wo used to employ our own inspectors. They sent 
out the fittings and when they came out here they were re-inspected and often 
rejected. To overcome that, the Government asked their Consulting Engineers 
to inspect our fittings. That enabled us to go to the Continent. 

Dr. Matthai. —Can you give me some kind of general idea how these Con¬ 
tinental fittings compare in price with other castings? 

Mr. Balfour. —Wo gave you comparison of prices. 

Dr. Matthai.— -You gave them for castings, but not for forgings. If you 
look at page 298, you will see that you have given us two statements one of 
which is axle-hoxes and the other is solebar stiffening brackets. That of course 
is just representative. You get various other things from the Continent. 

Mr. Balfour. -Those are for wagons, but for underframes, w'e get many 
additional castings. 

Dr. Matthai. —What proportion of the castings that you require for a 
wagon do you import from the Continent? 

Mr. Balfour.— All. 

Dr. Matthai. —The Continental price is about 40 per cent. less. 

Mr. Walker. —In some cases that is so. 

1Jr. Matthai .—On an average that would be correct. 

Mr. Walker.- —Wc have a statement already prepared (handed in'). 

Dr. Matthai. —Tf you pul in these two statements they would be usoful. 

Mr. Walker. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —When you made out these cost statements for 1,250 plus 
425 wagons, that is a total of 1,675 wagons, I suppose you took all the charges 
above materials and direct labour. What do you call chargos, all costs above 
materials excluding direct labour? 

Mr. Walker. —Charges that cannot be debited direct to the order. 

Dr. Matthai. —You take, all your materials and stores. You take your 
direct labour. That is one item. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Everything that goes into the cost above that is charges. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. When you are trying to get your cost, say, for 1,500 wagons, 
you work out what these charges would amount to with respect to a normal 
output. All those costs above material are workod out on the basis of your 
normal output. What 1 want to know is in the statement that you have pre- 
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pared for 1,675 wagons, what is the normal output that you have taken into 
account? Is it 2,000 or 2,500 or any other figure? 

Mr. Balfour. —Wo don’t quite follow you. 

Dr. MaWiai. —I want you to explain with reference to the general state¬ 
ment you make here: “The overhead expenses are distributed by means of 
an on cost which is the ratio between overhead exponses and the total direct 
wages of the plant when running at its normal capacity.” What is the nor¬ 
mal capacity on which you base the whole statement? 

Mr. Balfour.—Wo have been closed for two years nearly and wo had no 
actual figures of on cost. That was an estimated figure. 

T>r. Matthai. —That 1 quite understand. What I want to know is, taking 
that estimated figure, on what output was that based? 

Mr. Balfour. —The estimated figure was more or less based on that or 
Messrs. Burn and Company, Limited, Howrah. 

Dr. Matthai.- On an output of what? 

Mr. Balfour. —1,800. 

Dr. Matthai. —We raised the point earlier in the discussion. I think tho 
President asked you about the way you arrived at. 11s. 133. T am really on the 
same point. If you take the original statement showing the costs of wagon 
orders, it will he seen that the total charges amount to 11s. 10 lakhs. The 
loss on charges amounts to 11s. 7 lakhs. The way I understand it is this. If 
yonr normal output is taken as X, then your total charges would bo Rs. 10 
plus 11s. 7 lakhs. Am T right? 

Mr. Bn If our. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai - In order to verify your statements here, it is necessary for 
me to know what precisely is X. 

Mr. Wallerr. —150 wagons a month as far as my memory serves. 

J)r. Mallhai. —That is 1,800 a year. 

Mr. Walker. -Yes, the rate of on cost was calculated at tho time when the 
works had been closed. We considered that. So I asked the wagon builders 
tho capacity of this works when it was running normally. Tt was then 150 
wagons per" mouth. We estimated the total overhead expenses for the whole- 
year and ascertained the ratio between that figure and the total productive 
wages for 1,800 wagons. 

Dr. Matthai. —1,800 is the figure on which your on costs are based. 

Mr. Waller. —Quite, and actual practice has proved that wc were not very 
far wrong. 

Dr. Matthai. —Have you had any complaint with regard to the steel that 
you purchased from Tatas? 

Mr. Balfour.— There is really no complaint against them. 

Mr. Walker. —If wc get a had bar or section, we send it back and Tatas 
replace it. 

Bounty v duty. 

Dr. Matthai. —You are asking for a duty instead of a bounty. How 
exactly would you expect us to get over the difficulty arising from various 
types of wagons? You cannot have various duties on various tvpes of wagons 
and there is considerable difference between one type and another. You will 
find very much more in underframes as there is no standardisation. Where 
you have as many as 15 different types, how exactly would you expect us to 
do it? What is your suggestion? 

Mr. Walker .—Take two types most commonly used in India and strike a 
mean between the two and fix an ad valorem duty. 

Mr. Balfour. —Ws would have to think it over. 

Dr. Matthai. —If you take tho types most commonly in demand they would 
be A-2 and C-2. 
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Mr. Walker. —Under the old Indian 1!aiI way Conference Association 
designs. 

Mr. Balfour. —In the new design they have only got two. It will he easier 
with tho new designs. 

Dr. Matthai. —You might think that point, over and give me a considered 
statement. 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Just for argument’s .sake supposing wo had a system of 
bounties for wagons on the lines on which bounties are ordinarily paid in 
protective legislation, that is, so much per unit of product during a parti¬ 
cular year, so that there is no secrecy about it at all, and supposing a reason¬ 
able estimate was made of the capacity of the Indian firms and a total amount 
was budgetted each year to reach the aggregate figure, from your point of view 
would you have any objection? I am not speaking from the public point of 
viow, but from the point of view of the wagon builders. 

Mr. Balfour.- -If it is a progressive scale, the amount per unit would 
decrease. 

Dr. Matthai. —That is a detail. I am asking you about this particular 
method. 

Mr. Balfour. —We think it would he quite all right if tho amount was 
sufficient. 

Dr. Matthai. —1 gather from your statement and thoso of other wagon 
builders that the whole difficulty about the bounty has been the gambling 
element that it introduces in the transactions. You have to quoto a price, 
not with respect to the economic factors of the business, but, with reference 
to certain unknown factors. 

Mr. Walker. —We don’t think it was exactly a “ gamble ” so far as we 
wore concerned. 

Dr. Matthai. —You try to get the order by quoting as low as possible, not 
with reference to the known factors in the business, hut with reference to 
unknown factors such as foreign prices. 

Mr. Balfour.- -Quite. 

Dr. Matthai.— From a practical point of view that is the real objection to 
the system as it has worked so faj. Supposing we devised a system by which 
it. was laid down beforehand in each year what the bounty on wagons is going 
to be, from your point of view there would be no objection. 

Mr. Balfour. -I don’t think there would be any objection if the amount 
was sufficient. 

Dr. Matthai. —But to the system itself yon would have no objection. 

Mr. Balfour. —No. 

Mr. Mathias. —Beyond a statement or suggestion that you favour protec¬ 
tion by means of dutios, you have not given us any estimate of what protection 
you consider is necessary to tho industry. 

Mr. Balfour. —Wo are going to send that in. 

Mr. Mathias. —From the absence of any statement as to the amount of 
protection, I am not to deduce that you consider the present system of bounties 
adequate. 

Mr. Balfour. —No, we don’t consider the present amount of bounty as 
adequate because it does not allow for any expansion of the wagon industry in 
India. 

Mr. Mathias. —I should he wrong if I made the deduction that your appli¬ 
cation was a mere desire that the present systom of bounties should bo trans¬ 
lated into a system of duties, the amount being unchanged. 

Mr. Balfour. —You would bo wrong. 

Mr. Mathias. —Your costs per wagon in 11)25 really approximate to the 
•foreign manufacturer’s costs. 
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Mr. Balfour. —Wc lost about Its. 133 per wagon. 

Mr. Mathias. —I am spoaking of the figures that .you have now given. They 
do not appear to be very much out as compared with the foreign manufac¬ 
turer’s costs. 

Mr. Balfour. —No. 

Mr. Mathias. —That is taking 1,250 and 425 together. 

Mr. Balfour. —We received Rs. 4,100 for wagons delivered before 31st March 
lb^ii and Rs. 3,900 for wagons delivered after 31st March 1925. 

Mr. Mathias. —I see that you got an order for 1.250 wagons, some of which 
were made in 1924-25 and then you got an order for 425 wagons in 1925-26. 

Mr. Balfour. —That was a separate order. For that we received Rs. 3,800 
per wagon. 

Mr. Mathias. —I am speaking of your actual costs of manufacture. 1 am 
not going into any detail. I want to know whether your costs approximate 
the foreign producer’s costs in 1925-26. You said that there had been very big 
reductions in the cost of labour. 

Mr. Balfour. —There has been no reduction in the cost of labour. 

Mr. Mathias. —Your labour is getting more skilled. In this year there will 
be a big reduction in tho cost of labour per wagon, that is to say, you will be 
producing at lower costs. 

Mr. Balfour. —That is so. 

ilfr. Mathias. —Speaking generally as your tender indicates, you expect to 
produce at lower costs than previously? 

Mr. Balfour. —We hope the costs will he lower. 

Mr. Mathias. —What is the general position as regards the company at 
present? It has not been working at a profit in the past. 

Mr. Balfour. —No. 

Mr. Mathias. —Since the reorganisation there has been a great improve¬ 
ment, has not there? 

Mr. Balfour. - There has been a big improvement since we reopened tho 
Works. 

Mr. Mathias. —At present is it working at a satisfactory profit? 

Mr. Balfour.- -I would not say that. There was satisfactory profit last 
year, but not this year. It is working on the other hand more efficient?; - 
this year. 

Mr. Mathias. —Have you got your last year's report? 

Mr. Balfour. —Not yet published. 

Mr. Mathias. —Whon will it he issued? 

Mr. Balfour. —About tho middle of August we hope to get it out. 

Mr. Mathias.- -Can you let us have a copy of it when it is out? 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. 

President. —I think that you had better make, a statement of your claim 
for protection and we will then work out your fair selling price adding profits 
and everything. You must tell us how much you claim. At present we do 
not know' what you claim. 

Mr. Balfour.- —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —On page 234 under the cross heading “ The Indian Standard 
Wagon Company, Limited,” you say “ they intend to spend a further 
Rs. 1,00,000 approximately in 1926-27 on additional machinery. The Indian 
Standard Wagon Company, Limited, can now build 2,500 wagons per year.” 
Is that 2,500 your capacity before this extra lakh is spent ? 

Mr. Balfour. —No, 2,000. 

Mr. Mather. —The extra lakh would bring you to 2,500. Have you actually 
spent any? 
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Mr. Balfour. —Partly. We have a new planing machine, several drilling 
machines, etc. At present, we have a 12-spnidle knee drilling machine on 
.order. If the high capacity drill that we are installing in Howrah with 48 
spindles is successful, we intend to put down a similar one in Asansol. 

Mr. Mather. —What time would it take to organise the whole thing? 

Mr. Balfour. — It is only a question of putting down the plant. It won’t 
take long to get the labour accustomed to the new machinery. The expense 
will be only in jigs. At the present time we are drilling single holes, but wo 
hope to do many holes in one operation. 

Mr. Mather.- We may take if that by the end of the current official year 
vour block expenditure would be a lakh of rupees higher than will he shown 
in the statement which you are preparing up to 1925-26? 

Mr. Balfour. —Fully that. 

Mr. Mather. —By that time you would have increased your capacity to 
2,500 wagons. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. 

Method of protection. 

President. —Before passing on to fabricated steel, I should like to ask you 
a, few more questions about the method of protection that you are suggesting. 
Now there are four manufacturers of wagons in the country. Really speaking 
there are only three because Messrs. Burn and Company. Limited, and the 
Indian Standard Wagon Company may he treated as one for all practical 
purposes. 

Mr. Tlolfour. —They are two distinct companies run hv the same people. 

President. —The point is that when you send tenders, you send them for 
both. One does not compete against the other. There arc only three com¬ 
peting concerns, is not that so? 

Mr. Balfour.— -That, is so, hut we try if possible to give open goods wagons 
to the Indian Standard Wagon Company and covered wagons to Messrs. Hunr 
and Company, Limited. 

.President. —There are only three companies, one of which is very new, T 
mean the Peninsular Locomotive Company. 

Mr. Balfour.- It is about as old as the Indian Standard Wagon Company. 

Presidim t.- -But, they only started last year. Supposing tenders were 
invited in this country for a certain number of wagons or for the whole num¬ 
ber, there may not he much competition between these companies. 

Mr. Balfour.-— I don't, know. 

President. —The Railway Companies may have to pay more for their wagons. 

Mr. Balfour.- -I don’t think that that is correct. 

Presidrnt. —Why not? 

Mr. Balfour. —Just look at our last quotation. 

President. -That was under the system of bounties. But when you know 
that no wagons can come out at all because of the duty. 

Mr. Balfour. —Your idea is that we would put our heads together and keep 
Up the price. 

President. —That is not my idea at all. It is one of the things that we- 
have to consider. When you know that the railways cannot get their wagons 
from outside except by paying higher prices, you may naturally put up your 
prices right up to the full level of the duty. You may not compete very 
much as between yourselves because there are only three companies. 

Mr. Balfour. —There will always he the comparison with the home prices. 

President. —How could that help after the Legislature had already fixed 
the duties? Even after the comparison what can the Railways do? 

Mr. Balfour. —We see your point. But we don’t think that it would arise.. 
It would certainly not arise from our firm. 
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Dr. Matthai. —Why not? 

Mr. Balfour — Because we have never done a thing like that. 

])i. Matthai.-— You never had the opportunity. 

Mr. Balfour. —We don’t suppose so. We never had the opportunity and 
we never considered it. 

President.- — This is not my idea. This is one of the points that is likely 
to be urged; in fact, it has already been urged. 

Mr. Balfour. —Last time we suggested a certain number of wagons should 
he allotted to the Indian manufacturers. 

Dr. Matthai. — If there is competition in India, there can be real competi¬ 
tion only between you on the one side and Messrs. Jessop and Company on 
the other. The Peninsular Locomotive Company is new to the business and 
has a small output at. present. Your two companies can produce more than 
two-thirds of the total consumption in India. Even if you don't come to some 
kind of arrangement, you would be in a very strong position with regard to 
the determination of prices. 

Mr. Balfour. —If we are in a strong position, your contention is that we 
would take advantage of it. 

Dr. Matthai..— As business people, that is a legitimate assumption. 

Mr. Balfour. —IVe don’t think we have ever done it up to date. 

President. —As regards tenders one of two things may be done. First of 
all we assume that the tender of the Indian Standard Wagon Company is the 
lowest, and it gets the order for the number of wagons that it can manu¬ 
facture. As regards the rest, would you suggest that the Kailway Company 
should be, compelled to give the order for the remainder of the wagons to the 
next lowest tender and so on or do you suggest that they should he offered 
an order at your rate and if they did not take it, then the Kaihvays should go 
abroad. 

Mr. Balfour. —Wo don’t follow you. 

President. —Supposing the total demand for wagons in the country is 7.000 
altogether. We say that an order tor 5,000 wagons should be placed in India. 
Your tender is the lowest.. We will say that it, is Rs. 3,000, the next being 
its. 3,500 and next one Rs. 4,000. You get 2,500 wagons. Then, the Rail¬ 
way Companies can either give orders for the remaining 2,50a wagons to those 
companies at the rate at which they have tendered or they can say “ are you 
prepared to accept an order at the same rate as the Indian Standard Wagon 
Company at Rs. 3,000. If you don’t, then that order will go abroad!'” 

Mr. Balfour.- -They must come into line with the Indian Standard Wagon 
Company. They must bring their plant up to the same state of efficiency that, 
we have achieved. 

President .—Is it feasible!' 

Mr. Balfour. —It is quite feasible. 

President. —What may happen is that they may have to go out. All the 
three plants are not in the same state of efficiency at present. Under the 
bounty system, they get a certain number of orders; in the other case, if 
they don’t accept orders at vour rate, they have to go out. 

Mr. Balfour. —It is the same thing all over the world. Tf you don’t bring 
your plant to the same state of efficiency as that of your competitor you 
have got to go to the wall. 

President. —Tf they go out, you get the whole field to yourselves. 

Mr. Balfour.. -We don’t want the field. For that matter I would certainly 
object to any firm getting more than we got simply because they are not so 
efficient. Tt, should operate the other way. 

President. —The position is, that if time is not given to other companies 
which are behind you to come up to your standard, then there is a risk that 
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these companies may got wiped out and when they are wiped out you remain 
in the held, unless of course somebody etso starts a new company. 

Mr. Balfour. —Why not put it the other way: Instead of quoting a low 
competitive figure we might, have put. in a high figure, but we do not want 
any unreasonable profit. 

• President. —I am just trying to point out from the point of view of the 
country what would happen in a case like that. 

Mr. Balfour. —Wo don’t see how you can give them more than you give us. 

President. —Under the system of bounties this can be done. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. As I told you this morning, we act as managing 
agents, as managers and as foremen for the Indian Standard Wagon Com¬ 
pany, hence the greater efficiency of the Company. 

President. —What is the procedure you suggest? Do you suggest that 
orders for a certain number of wagons should be placed in this country only 
or do you suggest that all the tenders for wagons should be in rupees? 

Mr. Balfour. —Orders for a certain number of wagons should he placed 
with the Indian manufacturers with Indian competition only. That is the 
best proposition, I think. 

President .— But then this other factor comes in. 

Mr. Balfour. —Would it not be up to the other firms to get their plant up 
to a higher efficiency as soon as possible? 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing we put a duty of 25 per cent, on wagons, and 
other people imported in spite of the duty, what, would you suggest? Sup¬ 
posing a definite number of wagons were placed out here, cither you quote up 
to tho full extent of the duty, in which case you really get more than you 
want on the basis of normal profit or you do not quote to the full extent 
of the duty and in that case other people who aro making wagons hero will 
be left out? 

Mr. Balfour .- -Are you not going to make tho other people come up to the 
same standard of efficiency that wo have attained. We have had a tremen¬ 
dous struggle with the Indian Standard Wagon Company to bring it up to the 
present standard. Tn fact we had to give them a loan of Ils. 12 lakhs to 
carry on. 

President. —For purposes of discussion supposing you got your order for 
Its. 3,000, and the othors got an order for Rs. 3,500, it is possible that for the 
time being the country will he paying Its. 500 more per wagon. But when 
you seo they are getting Its. 500 more, yon will say “ we will make 5.000 
wagons,” so that eventually they go out and you get the whole market. 

Mr. Balfour. —Wo think that will never occur. If these people could not 
bring their plant up to a state of efficiency to compete with us, you will find 
two or three new companies started hore. Lot them go to the wall and let 
other people more efficient come in. Tf you put on a duty sufficient to 
guarantee the Indian manufacturer an adequate number of wagons other 
people will be attracted, but I would certainly object to anyone getting more 
than we are paid for the same work. That would be a reflection on our busi¬ 
ness capacity. There is only one company which is new, but what about tho 
other company which has been in the field for 20 years longer than the Indian 
Standard Wagon Company? 

President. —I take it that the gist of your reply is this, that orders for a 
eertain number of wagons should be placed in the country and the orders 
must be placed at the lowest Indian compoL-ive tender. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes, otherwise you will find the prices soaring up. 

Mr. Mather. —As you know, protection can only be given to any industry 
on the assumption that within a reasonable time the industry will be able to 
carry on its business in India without protection. You don’t appear to have 
doaft in any way with that point. There is nothing in your arguments to 
suggest that some time in tho future you will be able to manage without 
protection. 
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Mr. Balfour.- What do you mean exactly by “ doing without protection ”? 
Do you think we can do without protection if you tax our raw material? 

Mr. Mather.- —In considering a question like that, you might assume that 
if you were handicapped by protective duties on your materials, you 
would be given a compensating protection to that extent, but are you able to 
give us any indication as to the period within which you expect to be able to 
put wagons on the market in India at competitive prices provided your com¬ 
pensation is only sufficient to cover any protective duties on steel? 

Mr. Balfour. —We think we will. 

Mr. Mather. —At what period? 

Mr. Balfour. —We think from 5 to 8 years. 

/) r. Matthai. —So long as that? 

Mr. Balfour. —We are not very far off it now. Wo are getting down to 
Home prices, bat it is very difficult to give you a specific date. 

Mr. Mather. —Tt is an essential part of any claim for protection that it will 
be possible within a reasonable period to do away with protection. 

Mr. Balfour.- The best answer to that is a comparison of the prices now 
and prices before the bounty scheme came into operation, and we think we are 
fulfilling the conditions laid down by the Fiscal Commission. 

Mr. Mathias.- Your contention is that the period depends on whether you 
are fully working on 2,500 wagons a year which will bring down your overhead 
charges and enable you to produce at a low rate? 

Mr. Balfour. —That is so. 

Mr. Mathias. -That is to say within the next three or four years, with a 
compensating protection for the duty on steel, you will be able to produce at 
competitive prices? 

Mr. Balfour. Yes. Of course Talas have been very good to us. They 
have always given us concessions on the price of wagon material. 

Dr. Matthai. —As far as the Indian Standard Wagon Company is con¬ 
cerned, if you got an order next year for 5.000 wagons and laid down this 
extra plant you would require no protection at all? The way in which your 
overhead is coming down in proportion to your output rather suggests that 
if you got a larger order you would require no protection. Tt is really a 
question of protection or output. 

Mr. Balfour.— We don’t think we shall ever be able to do without the com¬ 
pensating protection. 

Dr. Matthai.- I am speaking of substantive protection. 

Mr. Mather. —You don’t appear to have looked into that part of tho case. 

Mr. Balfour. —We have, but it is a very difficult point to determine. 
(But see the statement of claim furnished later.) 

Mr. Mathias. —You cannot tell us because you do not know what the pro¬ 
tective tariffs on Tatus steel may he? 

Mr. Balfour. —That is so. We are really in the Board’s hands. 

Mr. Slather.- -You are satisfied, are you not, that if you are able to got 
orders in the intervening years, you would be able within a few years to 
mako wagons without any substantive protection? 

Mr. Balfour.—'Wo are quite sure we shall be able to make considerable 
reductions if we get large orders because this will encourage us to design and 
procure machinery which will cut costs as much as possible, although wo don’t 
think we will ever bring the labour costs down. 

Mr. Mather. —Tn what way are machines going to cut your costs if you 
cannot reduco the labour costs? 

Mr. Balfour. —1 am talking of the machine labour. Tf you put down a 
drill having 12 spindles it is going to save at least half the time taken in 
drilling by a single spindle. 
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President .—I think it would be better if you could give us ail estimate as 
to how your costs will come down il you had an order for 2,000, 2,500 and 3,000 
wagons. 

Mr. Balfour. — It, won’t go down on 2,000 wagons. 

President. —Make an estimate on 2,000, then say what would be the cost 
if you had 2,500 and then 3,000 wagons. What we call overhead we can oal- 
•cuiato ourselves, hut you can calculate the materials and ot.hci tilings. 

Mr. Balfour. —We will do it for you. 

Waijons, ttndei frames, cast in a* and spare parts. 

President. —You have given a list in your enclosure 3 of the forgings. 
These are practically all the forgings that you require? 

Mr. Balfour. Yes. 

President.. —Are there any more? 

Mr. Balfour. That is a complete list. 

President. —l)o you claim that you make them all? 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes, everything. 

President. —-The Railway Board have given replies which suggest that 
•everything cannot he done. 

Mr. Balfour. —We may say that wo are importing screw couplings for these 
wagons because our cost is its. 23-13-0 and you can buy them to-day at Its. 23 
landed. That is the. reason why we are importing them. Then again, we 
manufacture bearing springs and diagonals. There is not a forging on the 
wagon that we cannot make. 

President.— The Railway Hoard say that the wagon-building firms import 
the components ill which they mention buffers, screw couplings, draw and 
Tniffer springs. 

Mr. Balfour. —We can manufacture them all save steel castings. 

President. —Holts, nuts and rivets? 

Mr. Balfour.—-We can make them but it docs not pay us. 

President. Rivets, you can’t make. You must import them in any case. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes, hut we could manufacture them. 

President..—Do you make hearing springs? 

Mr. Balfour. —We make all the springs. 

President. —Do you make diagonals? 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. 

President. —You don’t agree with the opinion of the Railway Hoard on 
that point. 

Mr. Balfour.-—\a 1 say we must have made something like 20,000 or 50,000 
screw couplings. This is the first order for which wo have imported screw 
couplings. 

President.- Tn all these cases you have given your costs of drawbar hooks 
.and brake beams. 

Mr. Balfour.- We are importing brake beams for these wagons. 

Mr. Mather. —You have actually manufactured them. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. 

President.- —So far^is the material is concerned, we can see what the prices 
are but, now do you allocate the charges on small things? Take the case of 
drawbar hooks. The total cost of the material is Rs. 11-12-9 and your lahour 
charge is Rs. 7-4-6 and other charges Rs. 18-5-9. That is a fairly high per¬ 
centage. 

Mr. Balfour. -We don’t think we have got the details here. 

Mr. Math er. -Drawbar hooks get a lot of preliminary forging. 
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Mr. Hat four.—Thai is a very small charge—200 per cent, on direct labour. 
That has got to cover all dies. 

Y)r. Matthai. In estimating your charges here what you apparently do is 
to take a certain percentage of material and certain percentage of labour. 

Mr. Balfour. —We have 7 per cent, establishment on cost on material and 
wages. A iuel charge has also to be added. 

President. Take the next one 2 broke beams complete. There the total 
material is 71s. 20-10-10. Labour is the same as in the drawbar hook, charges 
are Us. 16-7-7. 

Mr. Balfour. —There is not so much forging work on Lliat. Probably there 
will be a little more fitting. In the fitting shop there is a 100 per cent, on 
cost. We cannot take a flat rate of on cost over the whole works. Tf we did 
that and arrived at 100 per cent, on direct labour, the result would be that 
we would be full of forging and machine work. Our machine shop and the 
smithy on cost would he too low and we would he cramped with orders. The' 
overhead charge depends a great deal on the capital expenditure on the plant. 

Vresident .—In both cases on vour steel I take it you are paying Us. 30 a 
ton. 

Mr. Balfour.- Tf you get the cost sheet of an underframe, you will probably 
find the explanation there. It depends a great deal on the block value of the 
department. 

President. lfow can you get the block value in a thing like a drawbar 
book ? 

Mr. Balfour. —We have the overhead expense of each shop in a separate- 
account. For example, erection department has got a different account to 
the machine shop. 

President. —It is very difficult for us to say what ought to be your reason¬ 
able cost above material. That is the difficulty. 

Mr. Balfour. —I have just, given you the overhead. We can probably give 
you more detailed information if you care. 

President. —Would it be substantially correct, if we did this? We cannot 
really go into all these small cases? 

Mr. Balfour. —Tt. is difficult, I admit. 

President. Supposing wo come to the conclusion that you require a certain 
amount of protection on the wagons. We have got some figures by which wo 
can say such and' such an amount of protection might enable you to get on. 
Supposing we found that figure, would it not be simpler to apply the sumo 
figure to fittings? You are asking for different duties on different kinds. 
To-day there is a uniform duty of 10 per cent, ad valorem on the.wagons and 
on the component parts. Why should we not act on the same principle what¬ 
ever the duty or bounty may be. Why should we make any distinction espe¬ 
cially as wc have no figures to go on ? 

Mr. Balfour. —1 think it would be correct. 

Mr. Mather. —Whatever figure is generally suitable for wagons would be 
approximately suitable for forgings. 

Mr. Balfour. —I believe it would. 

President.- It ought to work out in the same way. Even if we Look 101 
different things, they must bear some relation to the total cost of the wagon 
surely. We cannot really go into the cost of each individual part. 

Mr. Mathias. —T suppose if this proposal which has been just put before 
V ou bv the President, was accepted, what you would do would be to specialise 
on thoso particular parts which you could turn out more profitably and the 
others you would import. 

Mr. Balfour. —Wc could not very well do that. We have got to think more 

. 1,0 output of wagons to keep our department going as a whole. 
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Mr. Mathias.- -Tn order to reduce your overhead charges, yon would conti¬ 
nue to manufacture a certain number of spare parts even though strictly 
speaking they were not profitable. 

Mr. Ball our.- -Yea. It tends to reduce the overhead charges. 

Mr. Mathias. —Supposing that the imported fittings were so cheap that it 
was not really worth your while to manufacture these, fittings, could you turn 
this machinery to any other use? 

Mr. Balfour. —Not unless orders were going for spare parts. 

Mr. Mathias. —Supposing yon had Hoarders, could you utilise the machi¬ 
nery for any engineering work? 

Mr. Balfour. —Drop stamps are not used for general engineering. You 
must have a largo number of items to manufacture before drop stamps are 
economical. Your dies on an average would cost you Tls. 500 before you start 
manufacture. If you get orders for 500 forgings, it becomes a proposition 
whether it is worth your while making dies and drop stamping the item rather 
than hand forging it. 

Mr. Mather. —We saw the other day in your Asansol Works the machinery 
for making drawbar hooks and you have given us a cost for manufacture at 
Howrah. Are your requirements so large as to justify vour having two plants 
to make them? 

Mr. Balfour. —That stamp is not used solely for drawbar honks. 

Mr. Mather. —Quito. In a normal year would the two drop stamps he fully 
occupied? 

Mr. Balfour.- -Unless we get 2,500 wagons at Asansol, we have surplus drop 
stamps there. 

Mr. Mather. —Therefore those figures probably contain the loss on charges, 
because the machine was not fully occupied. As you got more regular orders 
for drawbar hooks, your overhead charges would come down. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. -We would not necessarily need io take these as typical of 
what your charges would be as a permanency if .you were making them in 
large numbers regularly. 

Mr. Balfour. —The surplus drop stamps at Asansol do not inflate the cost 
very much. Tt hardly affects the total overhead charges. 

President. —What is the weight of the total quantity of forgings in an A-2 
wagon. 

Mr. Balfour. —I think we gave you that last time. 

President. —You go on changing your types. 

Mr. Balfour. —There is very little difference, in forging. Forgings for 
both the wagons are the same. 

President. —You have got the fittings. You have not got the forgings 
separately. 

Mr. Balfour. —No. 

President. —I want to find out whether this forms a reasonable percentage 
of the total quantity of steel used. If it iB say a quarter or ono-third of the 
steol used, then we can more or loss say that it may bo reasonable to suppose 
that the cost of making these forgings was on (he whole the average cost of 
the wagon. 

Mr. Balfour. —The total weight of castings on A-2 and C-2. 

Dr. Matthai. —You don’t import any forgings. 

Mr. Balfour. —We are importing couplings on this order, but we can manu¬ 
facture them. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is it simply because of the overhead charges that you conti¬ 
nue to manufacture them when you can import them cheaper? 
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Mr. Balfour. —Yes, but when the difference becomes so great as in the case 
of screw couplings, we purchase from home. The point is, that we have 
actually got the whole machinery, both at Howrah and Asansol, to manu¬ 
facture every part in a wagon with the exception of cast steel fittings. 

Dr. Matthai. —For all your forgings you get your steel from Tatas. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes, with the exception of one and that iR the spring buckle. 
I spoke to Mr. Mather about it. When he recommended the use of Tatas 
steel for various forgings, he'missed this item which gave us considerable 
trouble. 

Dr. Matthai. —What sort of steel do you want? 

Mr. Balfour. —Tt is specified as Grade A iron. The, Railway Board have 
accepted Tatas special soft steel in place of Grade A iron. 

President. —I just want to point out that the Railway Board do not accept 
that statement in so many words. What they say is that Tatas special soft 
steel has boon approved by the Railway Board as a substitute for Grade A 
iron. This is what they say: “ In certain individual instances the Railway 
Board have permitted the substitution of Tata’s special soft steel for Grade A 
iron where the latter is specified in the specification for wagons ; they have not 
as yet generally approved the substitution.” 

Dr. Matthai. —How did you get this impression? 

Mr. Balfour. —Mr. Mather could tell you. 

Mr. Mather. —The question came up a few years ago—I forget the precise 
year—whether Tata’s special soft steel would be a satisfactory substitute 
for wrought iron portions of a wagon. So far as the, components of the 
wagon which were referred to me were concerned—other people were con¬ 
sulted as well—I said that Tata’s special soft steel would be. a satisfactory 
substitute for wrought iron. So far as I know that recommendation was 
accepted. The spring buckle which Mr. Balfour mentions now was not in 
the list of components which were under consideration at that time and T 
think that that possibly accounts for its omission. Whether there are any 
other omissions or not I do not know. I was merely concerned with the 
component? in the list actually sent to me at that time. 

Mr. Mathias. —Can you tell me why so many films have taken to manu¬ 
facturing wagon fittings. It is not only the Indian Standard Wagon Com¬ 
pany that docs so. Take the case of Messrs. Bum and Company. Limited. 
They have general engineering work, still they manufacture wagon fittings 

Mr. Balfour. —Messi’s. Burn and Company, Limited, have been manufac¬ 
turing wagon parts for the past 20 years. 

Mr. Mathias. —Take the case of Angus Engineering Works. 

Mr. Balfour. —Thev have not put down drop stamps to make wagon fittings. 

Mr. Mathias. —-Why do they make thorn? 

Mr. Balfour. —They cannot get anything else. Their drop stamps have 
put down for the manufacture of jute machinery. 

Mr. Mathias. —Supposing there was a big demand for jut.e machinery, 
would it be possible for you to turn your drop stamps on to jute machinery? 

Mr. Ro.lfour.~- 1 don’t think that there would be sufficient jute machinery 
fittings to go round. Angus were laid out for the manufacture of jute machi¬ 
nery but I think they aro the only other firm doing wagon fittings. 

Mr Mathias. —The railways manufacture wagon fittings. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —You don’t buy any small forgings from Angus? 

Mr. Balfour. —We don’t buy anything from them. W r e have got to sell 
fittings ourselves. 

Dr. Matthai. —Please look at page 215 of the blue book where you speak 
about comparative costs. Could you give us corresponding information on 
tho basis on which you calculated your costs for tf>2fl? 
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Mr. Balfour. —Wo shall send you a statement. 

President. —You don’t apparently seem to have had a very good experience 
of Hukumchand’s eastings. 

Mr. Balfour. —T am afraid not. 

President. —T think that, your main difficulty was to obtain delivery in time.. 

Mr. Balfour. —That is so. 

President. —You had no other complaint against them. _ 

Mr. Balfour. —The castings were very rough and move difficult to machine 
than home castings. 

President. —Is that a defect in the manufacture of castings or what is it? 

Mr. Balfour. —Tt must be a defect, in tho manufacture of eastings. We 
cannot run our machine at the some speed as we can when machining home 
castiugs. 

President. —What is it due to do yon think? What is the cause of it? 

Mr. Balfour. —I think that, it is duo to sand. 

President. —What do yon mean? 

Mr. Balfour. —It is due to the moulding sand. 

President. —Is that not suitable? 

Mr. Balfour. —T have no experience in it. When we get a rough casting 
in iron, we go and look at our sand. 

President.. —What do you find? 

Mr. Balfour. —We find the sand is burnt and that fresh melted sand is 
required. 

President. —Ts it due to the chemical property of the sand or is it due 
to want of cleaning the sand? 

,i(r. Balfour. —T have really no experience in steel casting. 

President. —it is a very important matter whether castings can or cannot 
be manufactured in Tndia. 

Mr. Balfour. —We don’t see wliy they cannot be manufactured in Tndia. 

President. —These people claim that they can. Yon say this is your experi¬ 
ence. 

Mr. Balfour. —We can only give our experience. We take a good number 
of castings for general engineering purposes from Ilukume.hand's. We machine 
practically all their castings. 

President. —They have no machining appliances. When you machine them 
do you get a rebate? 

Mr. Balfour. —That is for TIukumehand's outside orders. We generally 
machine all their castings. 

President. —You get paid for it. 

Mr. Balfour. —Oh, yes. 

President. —What is your complaint? When you bought, castings I under¬ 
stood them to say that they allowed you so much for machining. 

Mr. Balfour. —That is so. 

President. —If they allow you so much for machining, what is your com¬ 
plaint? 

Mr. Balfour. —I say that, their castings arc rough in comparison with 
home or Continental castings. 

President. —Does that interfere with the use of the castings or does it 
affect only the appearance? 

Mr. Balfour. —It is only the appearance that it affects. But we take a 
longer time in machining Hukumchand’s eastings than we do in machining 
homo or Continental casting's. 

Mr. Mather. —Therefore it actually costs you more? 
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Mr. Balfour. —A little more. I don’t think that the castings are bad. 

Dr. Maithai. —Since you do a lot of machining for them you have a great 
deal of experience of their castings. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. It does not mean that their castings are bad. 

Or. Maithai. —A rough casting is not a bad casting. 

Mr. Balfour .—Not necessarily. 

Dr. Matthai. —Why not? 

Mr. Balfour. —It can be used. Tt is only the appearance that is against 
it. 

Mr. ^^athiae. —I suppose it is difficult to fit in if if is rough. 

Mr. Balfour. —Not alter it has been machined. 

Dr. Maithai. —If on a class of casting you have to do much more machin¬ 
ing than you have, to do in the case of other castings, to that extent that 
casting is an inferior casting. 

Mr. Balfour. —It takes longer and requites more experience to machine, 
hence its cost is increased. 

President. —To the question of experience we will come presently. T am 
talking of the suitability of the casting. 1 want to know whether apart from 
the question of appearance they can he used. 

Mr. Balfour. —The casting is quite suitable. 

President. —Does the roughness affect the life of the castings? 

Mr. Balfour. —The life of the, casting won’t be affected. 

President. -It is really a matter of improving the finish. 

Mr. Balfour. —Tt is a question of experience. 

Prruident. —I see from about 1025 you have taken to Continental castings 
because they were cheaper than the British and Hukumcliand’s castings. 
Tlukmnchand’s also contend like. Tata’s tliut it is due to the depreciated 
exchange on the Continent that these castings are sold at uneconomic prices. 
Supposing protection was given, Continental eastings would carry a heavier 
duty than other castings. 

Mr. Balfour. —That is so. 

President. —dust, as there is a difference between British steel and Conti¬ 
nental steel, is there any difference between the Continental easting and the 
British casting in quality? What T mean is this that for British steel you 
may probably pay a little more than for Continental steel. Would you do 
the same in regard to British casting as you do in regard to British rolled 
steel? 

Mr. Balfour. —No, 

President.— YVhy, is tin: quality the same? 

Mr. Balfour. —L think the quality is the same. The appearance of the 
British casting is superior to that of the Continental easting. 

President - For that reason there may be a little difference in price. 

Mr. Balfour. —We would not be prepared to pay a higher price. 

President You won’t, pay anything more? 

Mr. Balfour, —If it is good enough to pass Messrs. Ttendel Palmer and 
Tritton’s inspection, it is good enough for our use. 

Dr. Matthai. -Do you ever have to do any machining on Continental east¬ 
ings which you don’t have to do in regard to British castings? 

Mr. Balfour.- -All castings must be machined. 

Dr. Matthai .—In both cases? 

Mr. Balfour. —In all cases. 

President. —On page 297 you give the price of a set of British axle boxes 
as £8-1-6 and on page 298 you give the Continental price as £5-12-6. 
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Mr. Half our. —These were actual prices ruling at the time when lenders 
for these wagons wore called for. We asked for both British and Continental 
prices. 

Mr. Mather. —The Continental figure of £5-12-6 is for a year later than 
the British figure of £8-1-6. 

President. —T think that the British prices have not changed very much. 

Mr. Balfour. —No. That was one of the reasons why wc. were able to 
quote such a low price last year. 

[’resident.—Aid the Continental axle boxes durable? 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. 

President.— The difference between the two is roughly £2-10-0. 

Mr. llallour. —Yes. The solehat stiffener is a rough easting. It is very 
light, and requires no machining. 

Ur. Matthai. —Wliat would have been the price of ITukurriehand’s? 

Mr. Balfour.—We asked for their quotation for solebar stilfers and 
their price would have increased the cost of the wagon by about Its. 14. 

Dr. Molthai. —Against £5-12-6. 

Mr. Balfour. —No. 

Dr. Matthai. —You say that the Hukurnehand’s price of stiffening brackets 
is Ns. o-l 2-0 each as against the import, price of Ns. 2-0-6. That generally 
is the proportion between tho Continental price and Huhuniehand’s price, am 
I right? 

Mr. Bid lour.- Yes. On page 295 we say “ In the spring of 1025 we oh- 
tained an emergency supply of over 2,000 solebar stiffening brackets from 
them; we were importing those brackets at Rs. 2-0.6 each landed, hut 
Jlukutnrhand’s price was Rs. 3-12-0.” 

Dr. Matthai. —This £2-9-0 is the British price, not the Continental prico. 
The example you give of solebar stiffening brackets is British and therefore 1 
get the impression that these also are probably British prices. 

Mr. Balfour. —T cannot tell you offhand. 

I)r. Matthai.— Can you look that up and let me know? 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai.—How long ago was it that you thought of investigating 
into the possibility of starting a steel foundry? 

Mr. Balfour ,—Tn 1924. 

Dr. Matthai. —But you thought it was not worth while? 

Mr. Balfour. —No, not even with tho cheap electricity the Indian Iron 
and Steel Company offerod us. 

Dr. Matthai. —What exactly is this process they employ at Ajmer? 

Mr. Balfour.—' They import hematite pig iron from Home and blow air 
through it to reinovo the impurities. 

Dr. Matthai. —You say Messrs. ITukumchands did not even ask to be given 
an opportunity to quote. What do you mean? 

Mr. Balfour. —We mean that as we do so much work for Hukumchand’s 
their representative conies to our works at least twice a week; he knows we 
have got orders for wagons, but he never asks us for orders for fittings. 

Dr. Matthai.— They say they do. 

Mr. Balfour. —Ho has never come to mo or asked me to be allowed to 
quote. 

Dr. Matthai. —What is the total weight of steel castings in o C-2 wagon? 

Mr. Balfour. —1J tons for a carriage underframe and cwts. for a wagon. 

Dr. Matthai. —Is it practically the same for all types of wagons? 

M r . Balfour. —Yes. 
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Dr. Matthai. —If you take the wagons that you have been building since 
August 192-1, what proportion of the stool castings did you import from the 
Continent ? 

Mr. Balfour .—I should say 75 per cent. 

Dr. Malthai. —Did you import from the continent before 1926? What 1 
want to know is, when exactly did the Continental steel castings become so 
cheap os they are now apparently? I have not been able to trace any infor¬ 
mation. These statements that you give rather suggest that you started 
importing on a considerable scale in 1926. All the importations of 1925 are 
from England. If you could kindly look up the point and tell me when you 
started importing castings on a large scale from the Continent, it would be 
helpful. 

Mr. Balfour. —Wc will give you that. 

Fabricated Steel. 

President. —As regards fabricated steel, in our first enquiry we recom¬ 
mended a duty of 25 per cent, ad valorem. That was accepted by Govornment 
and the Legislature. Then we made a supplementary recommendation in 
November 1924; that recommendation was not accepted, and the last recom¬ 
mendation was made by the Board last September; that too was not accepted. 

Mr. Balfour. —That is so. 

President. —You mention the grounds on which no supplementary protec¬ 
tion was given. Why should you have got it? What is your main conten¬ 
tion ? 

Mr. Balfour. —I think that is all given in your report—drop in the price of 
steel and rise in exchange. 

President. —Your point is this, is it not, that once protection was granted 
after the first enquiry, when prices went down and exchange rose, it was 
necessary that the protection granted should have been increased? Is that 
your contention? 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes, and of course the lack of orders. 

President. —As regards lack of orders you have not been able to show that 
you roally lost any? 

Mr. Balfour. —Wo have given one or two instances. 

President. —These are instances in markets which may not be really 
regarded as your natural markets. 

Mr. Balfour. —The North-Western Kailway is our natural market. 

President. —In that way every market Is your natural market 1 

Mr. Balfour. —But Calcutta to Lahore is as near as Karachi is to Lahore. 

President. —They take the material on their own line from Karachi. 

Mr. Balfour. —Why should that operate against us when the railways are 
State Knilways? 

President. —Each railway has its own separate organization. 

Mr. Mather .—If you got an order for this kind of material for the North- 
Western Kailway would it be carried from Howrah at, railway material rates? 

Mr. Balfour .—Yes. We have and we always do manufacture for the North- 
Western Railway. One of our biggest orders which we had in 1924 and com¬ 
pleted about August 1925 was for the Sulemanki bridge on the North-Western 
Railway. 

President. —If you had been able to give us some instances in which you 
had lost- orders in Calcutta or thereabouts that would have been very helpful. 

Mr. Balfour. —It is very difficult because a lot of these railways in and 
round Calcutta have not called for tenders at Home for a numbe* of spans. 
They call in India only. 

President. —All the orders that you seem to have lost, were within theso 
three years? 
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Mr. Balfour. —We lost any number but it is difficult to say where they 
have gone. 

Mr. Mather. —Do you know for certain that they were not ordered from 
anybody else iu India? There are other engineering firms competing with 
you here. 

Mr. Balfour. —Take the Wagon shop remodelling at Teraxnbur which is a 
very big job running over Rs. 5 lakhs : that went to Messrs. Dorman Long. 
The Assam Bengal Railway order for paint and upholstry shop at Pahartali, 
worth over Rs. 31 lakhs, that went Home. 

President. —What we would like to know is this. Can you give us figures 
to show that previous to 1924-25 you did a lot of fabrication and that owing 
to your not having got supplementary protection orders went abroad? It is no 
good making a general statement, that you cannot get any orders. 

Mr. Bat jour. —It takes us generally six months to put a bridge job through. 
You say up to 1924-25? 

President. —In 1924 you got protection. Can you show that the tonnage 
has decreased since then ? 

Mr. Haltmii .—Wc oan know that for tlie last 4 months we have no work 
at all. 

President. —1 mean a comparison betwoen the amount of work you were 
doing in 1921 and what you are doing now. You can take a year or two 
before if you like, say 1922-23. On page 238 of the representation you say: 
“ The Government in 1926 admitted that the industry was getting Rs. 21 a 
ton less protection than was intended by the legislature, and expected by 
the manufacturers. .” Where do you get that from? 

Mr. Half our .—I think that was in Sir Charles Tunes’ speech. 

President. —At page 239 you complain that one of the firms in India 
id in alliance with a Home firm and for that reason “ is also to underquote even 
when Messrs. Talas have offered Indian manufacturers prices below the Home 
price of steel.” Are you prepared to give the name of the firm? 

Mr. /ja//o'«r.--Braithwaite and Company. 

President. —What is the name of the Home firm? 

Mr. Balfour. —We understand it is Dorman Long. We have no definite 
proof that it is so. 

Mr. Mather. -Do they manufacture in India? 

Mr. buljour.- -They have put their shops down in Kiddcrpore. 

Mr. Mather. —They have underquoted in competition with you in the 
Calcutta area. 

Mr. Balfour. —Considerably. In fact it was so had that we very seriously 
considered taking up offers which we had and forming a dose alliance with 
the home people. 

President. —There is only one firm here and that has asked for protection. 
It cannot give anybody any help. 

Mr. Mather.- -You say Tata's have offered you much below the Home 
price. 

Mr. Balfour. —Even then wc could not compete. What they offered was 
Rs. 5 a toil less than the basis price. 

Mr. Mather. —How much did they get from the Home manufacturers? 

Mr. Balfour. —T cannot say. 

President. —Is there much competition from the Continent in fabricated 
steel ns far as you know? 

Mr. Balfour. —Wo don’t think so. We think the railways insist on British' 
steel for bridges. 

President.. —1 think they can get the British Standard Specification steel 
from the Continent. 
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Mr Balfour. —Yes, bat I suppose they feel frightened that they cannot 
get all steel to British Standard Specification. 

Mr. Mather. —In saying that the Railway Board insist on British steel 
for bridges, you don’t mean by that they rule out Indian steel. 

Mr. Balfour. —N >. 

President. —I come to the manner in which you have worked out the addi¬ 
tional protection that you want at page 251 of the Blue Book. You take for 
your fabrication Rs. 117 and for the British fabrication Rs. 90. Both theso 
figures are not actual figures. The whole of this argument proceeds .on the 
assumption that the.se figures are correct. 

Mr. Balfour .—They could not possibly be far out. 

President .—One reason that makes us think that they cannot be far out 
5s that ail the engineering firms have accepted them. But it doesn’t show 
that they might not be too high. 

Mr. Balfour .—But I don’t think that in any instance there has been a huge 
difference between Indian tenders and those received from Enropo. 

President.—You give Rs. 80 in September 1925 and Rs. 72-5 in April 1926 
for fabrication. In what way do you make that reduction? 

Mr. Balfour.—Wo know that prices have fallen at home and also wages. 

Mr. Mather .—Since September? 

Mr. Balfour .—Yes. 

J\lr. Mather .—That is doubtful. 

President .—We would like to have some evidence on the point that '.here 
Ras been a drop in wages. 

Mr. Balfour .—It is very difficult to furnish such evidence. 

President. —llow can we assume that between September 1925 and April 
1926 there has been a drop? 

Mr. Balfour.—You will find that on the same basis we have come down 
in our fabrication cost. 

President .—The cost has come down, because the exchange has risen ami 
the price of coal has come down. 

Mr. Balfour .—That is one of the reasons for the decrease in the fabrication 
•cost. 

President .—T am talking of your cost. Here you make a reduction of 1C 
per cent, between September 1925 and April 1926 for which there is very 
little evidence. 

Mr. Balfour .—There is no doubt that, prices for the home steel have come 
down. 

President. —I am not talking of steel. 

Mr. Balfour.- I mean fabricated steel. 

President.. —You have not given any evidence as to that. You are simply 
working on these figures. You tell us these ore the prices. Ko^ far we have 
got no evidence what the r.i.f. price of British fabricated steel is? 

Mr. Balfour .—The evidence is the low prices quoted. 

President. —Have you given us any? 

Mr. Balfour .—We find it difficult to get examples. 

Mr. Mather .—Hid you get that, Rs. 72-5 by working back from the landed 
cost? How did you assume that? Is that the actual landed cost,? 

Mr. Balfour .— It is really an assumption of what we consider has been 
the drop in the cost of fabrication at home. We have said it has gone down 
in the same ratio as our cost. 

Mr. Mather .—You have given a much bigger drop. 

Mr. Balfour .—We have not. 

Mr. Mather .—It is a much bigger percentage. 
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Mr. Bailout. —The percentage may be higher. 

Mr. Mather. —50 per eont. greater drop in rupees. 

Mr. Fialfour. —Wo can only assume that the low price at which fabricated 
steel has been put on the Indian market is not due solely to the drop in the 
price of steel. Therefore tho difference must be in the cost of fabrication. 

President. —You simply say that the British manufacturer buys his steel 
at the same rote as you do. 

Mr. Balfour. —That is so. 

President. —That is not necessarily so, because you yourself have said just 
now that Braithwaites wore able to buy cheaper than you. 

Mr. Baljour. —Therefore it is possible that their steel is cheaper than we 
can procure. 

President. —You take the same price of steel. In 1924 there was not this 
very keen competition, but to-day when the competition is so keen is it 
impossible that the British manufacturer may be able to get his steel at a 
much lower rate than the ordinary man would be able to get it? 

Mr. Baljour. —It is quite possible. It is more than probable. 

President. —Therefore my point is that we can find no evidence at present 
that the fabrication cost ha« come. down. 

Mr. Baljour. —We have got to assume that, the price of steed is lower than 
ours or that there has been a reduction in tho cost of fabrication. 

President. —Unless you are able to give some, price for the imported fabri¬ 
cated material, tho same as you did before, we have not got the means of 
checking theso figures. 

Mr. Baljour. —We very much wish to give you these prices, hut it is 
impossible for us to get them. 

President —Havo you had any orders for fabricated steel since we last 
enquired, i.e., February 1924? 

Mr. Balfour. —Only for the extension of the Sone bridge. 

President. —Have you not received any orders for fabricated steel, since 
we last reported. 

Mr. Baljour. —I will look up if you like. 

Dr. Matthai. —Have any quotations been published in the Indian Trade 
Supplement? 

Mr. Balfour. —Very few. 

Dr. Matthai. —Nothing at all? 

Mr. Balfour .—Here is one quotation taken from the Trade Supplement 
(handed in'i. 

Dr. Matthai. —Last year Messrs. Jessop and Nichardson and C’ruddas 
gave us specific cases. But Messrs. Burn and Company never give us 
instances. It makes one, a bit suspicious. 

Mr. Balfour. —T don't know whether they have a better organization than 
we have, but the prices are not given to us. They refuse to give us the inior- 
mation. We cannot go further than that. Tf we can get prices to compare 
with the prices that we have quoted, we are quite willing to put them up 
for comparison. We. don’t want to keep anything bark from you. 

Dr. Matthai.--You speak of orders not coming to you. Suppose T put 
this suggestion forward. What happens in the ease of fabricated steel is 
that there is general depression, a general absence, of orders, and Messrs. Burn 
r.nd Company, Limited, arc suffering in the same way as (he fabricated steel 
industry all over the world. 

.Mr. Balfour. —I don’t think that is correct. 

Dr. Matthai.—(Mre us evidence. I* is for you to prove. 
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Mr. Balfour. —There is evidence that we have lost the jobs but where they 
have gone to we do not know. 

Mr. Mather. —in most, eases you do not know whether they have gone to 
any firm in India. 

Mr. Balfour. —No. 

Mr. Mathias. —Except this one firm. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes, JBraithwaite’a. The Government of India would not 
like us to go and form an alliance with a home firm. It, is not our policy 
to do that. Our policy has always been to support Tata's. 

Mr. Mathiasr —Their cost of fabrication cannot he any higher than yours. 

Mr. Balfour. —No. Onr shops are well written down. Therefore we have 
got a great advantage over thorn in the matter of depreciation. 

Mr Mathias. —Where is this firm’s works situated? 

Mr. Balfour. —At Kidderpore. 

Mr. Mathias. —Can you tell mo whether a certain number oi your orders 
are what may he called urgent orders which have got to he done within a 
certain time, and for which they would not call for tenders from England. 

Mr. Balfour. —No. 

Mr. Mathias. —Could you give me any idea as to the percentage of such 
orders? 

Mr. Balfour. —It is very difficult to give yon that. The East, Indian Rail- 
way for instance as far as we can understand have not been calling for bridge 
work at home except for spans above 80 feet. Everything else is done in 
the country. 

Mr. Mathias. —Would It be right to sav that half the orders that you got 
were, for urgent work. 

Mr. Balfour.--'No, very much less than that. 

Mr. Mathias. —On the whole they aro very few. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Could you give me any idea as to the percentage? 

Mr. Balfour. —No. 

President. —According to your ease it was intended that you should get 
Rs. 29-5 substantive protection. You get only Rs. 18-5 and so you lose 
Rs. K>—that is what you say. 

Mr. Balfour.- —Yes, but we now require substantive protection to the 
extent of Rs. 39-5 as shown in our statement, of our claim printed on page 
251 of the Rlue Rook. 

Dr. Matlhai. —With regard to the statement of comparative costs you 
assume, don't you, that the freight on fabricated steel is the same as the 
freight on rolled steel. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —That is not a right assumption because the freight is con¬ 
siderably higher on fabricated steel. The way in which you have put it 
would suggest that fabricated steel as such gets no freight protection as 
compared with rolled steel, which is not a correct assumption. T should like 
you to get some information. I suggest, that the difference is about £1 
per ton. 

Mr. Balfour.' —If the bridge work is rivetted together, T would say yes, 
hut a great, deal of fabricated steel comes out as loose sections. 

Dr. Matthai. —What is the freight you pay on rolled steel? 

Mr. Balfour. —22 shillings. 

Dr. Matlhai. —The freight on a wagon is £2-10-0. The rate on fabricated 
steel must, he somewhere between the two—perhaps nearer £2. 
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Mr. Half our. —Yes, if the sections are rivetted together and are therefore 
bulky and heavy, but most of the fabricated steel comes out just like ordinary 
channels, and angles. I don’t see why the freight should be higher. 

Dr. Matihai .—On a thing like bridgework there would be a certain amount 
-of rivetting. 

Mr. Balfour. —If full spans or half spans were imported completely rivetted 
up, I should think that the freight would be higher, but if the same spans 
eamo out as plates and angles, I don’t think that the freight would be 
higher. 

President. —Wc never gave you the cost of British fabrication as Bs. 90. 

Mr. Balfour. It was accepted by you I think in your first Report. 

President. —T don’t know where this Its. 90 comes from. Tf you want to 
get at the price of British fabrication, you must get the f.o.b. price of British 
steel and then the f.o.b. price of British fabricated steel. The difference 
between the two may be taken reasonably as the cost, of fabrication and 
•profit subject to adjustment. 

Mr. Balfour. —T thought that its. 90 was always accepted. 1 don't remem¬ 
ber this being questioned in the previous enquiries. 

Mr. Mathias. —1 understand that English fabricated steel conics out in 
small sections. 

Mr. Balfour. —Not all. 

Ur. Mathias. —In this estimate, have you taken the Indian fabricated 
Steel also in small sections or completely rivetted up? If one is in small 
sections and the other completely rivetted up. there ought to be some allow¬ 
ance for the consequent difference in cost. * 

Mr. Balfour. —it is so difficult to say. We assume that we, are calculating 
•on the same basis. 

Mr. Mathias. — Oil the Indian fabricated steel such an allowance is made 
for rivetting up. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. Our quotation “ f.o.r. works ’’ corresponds to the 
imported landed cost. 

Mr. Mathias. —T taka it that if it comes out in large pieces then as 
Dr. Matthai contends, the freight would always be higher. 

Mr. Balfour. Perhaphs. 

Mr. Mathias. —Then if it comes out in small pieces you will have to add 
the cost of rivetting out here. 

Mr. Balfour, —The constituents would do that. 

Mr. Mathias.- Why should they? Both the Indian and the European pro¬ 
duct would be supplied rivetted up on site. 

Mr. Balfour. —No. Our rates are f.o.r. works. The home manufacturers 
would quote f.o.b. 

President. —Of course if is assumed more or less that the British price of 
fabrication is the, difference between the total cost of fabricated steel and 
the price of the raw material, but here you have taken the c.i.f. price. 
What we should do is to get the f.o.b. price of British rolled steel and then 
add one-tenth for wastage and then gel the f.o.b. price of British fabricated 
steel and the difference between the. two is the cost of fabrication. In your 
case deduct the actual price of steel that, you have to pay and your total 
selling price nnd the difference between the two is the cost of fabrication. 
Now, as regards your cost of fabrication we shall assume that Its. 117 more 
or less represented your cost of fabrication, in 1921. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. 

President. —Now wc have to reduce your cost of fabrication of 1924 
to that of 1920. You suggest an allowance of Bs. 5 so that Its. 112 would 
represent the present cost of fabrication. We have got to consider whether 
this is a reasonable allowance for the rise in the exchange and other things. 
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Ilocc again you run into this difficulty about the possibility of the fabricating 
industry standing without protection. If we take it that your fabrication 
cost is its. 112 and the British Rs. 72-5, that means your fabrication costs are 
50 pji cent, above the other so that it is rather a difference to make up 
before you can dispense with protection ultimately. How do you think you 
can stand without protection on the basis of the figures you have given'? 

Mr. Balfour.- -We think we shall be able to exist without substantive 
protection in wagon work before we do so on bridge work. 

Mr. Mather. —It is quite possible for the Board to recommend protection 
tor wagons and not for bridgework. What sort of a case would you make out 
for bridgework? 

Mr. Balfour. —So far we have made out a good case for bridgework. There 
was a drop in prices and rise in exchange between 1924 and 1925 there lms 
been a still further drop since you issued your last Report. Labour has 
not come down. The tendency of labour in bridgework is to go up. 

Mr. Mather. —That, would indicate that while it. might have been correct 
to recommend protection in 1921 on the assumption that you would ultimately 
lie able to stand without it, it becomes evident now that it would be difficult 
for you to do without it. 

Mr. Balfour. —Competition is getting more acute. 

Mr. Mathias. —I understand the competition is mainly internal, not with 
imported fabricated steel? 

Mr. Balfour.- —T. have given you three instances, and there may be more 
of which wc have no information. Before the war we used to do work for 
tho Madras Presidency, we don’t do that now. 

President. —Last time we took Rs. 117 on a percentage basis. "We took 
60 per cent, and 40 per cent.—00 per cent, for materials and 40 per cent, 
for the cost, of fabrication. If we take the percentage on this low price of 
steel, the figure would be very much smaller. Can we get any reasonable 
idea of the relative cost of manufacture, treating wagons as a fabricated 
industry? 

Mr. Balfour. —I don’t think so. It is very seldom that we get an order 
for two bridges of identical design. 

President. —We must have some figures to see what the present costs of 
fabrication are. We more or less satisfied ourselves that Rs. 117 ar that 
lime might be near tho mark. 

Mr. Balfour. —Conditions have not changed so much. Direct labour baa 
not come down; if anything it tonds to go up in bridgework. There is saving 
in fuel and power and miscellaneous stores. 

President.. —That you put down at Rs. 5 a ton. 

Mr. Balfour.— Yes. 

President. .—On these figures you claim you have lost Rs. 10 protection. 

Mr. Balfour. —That is correct. We require substantive protection to the 
extent of Rs. 99-5 as shewn in our statement on page 251 of the Blue Book. 

President. —We have got to satisfy ourselves whether your costs have not 
come down by about as much. 

Mr. Half our. —As I said, the tendency of labour costs lor bridgework is to 
increase. Our labour is continually grumbling at the low rate we pay on 
bridgework. It is not the same in other departments. 

Mr. Mather. —Is it perhaps because you get less work? 

Me. Balfour. —No. T don’t think at any time labour has been overpaid 
1 ,r bridgework. There is always difficulty in getting the right type of mistry 
and contractor as bridgework is very accurate work, and we have inspectors 
on the works each day. 

Mr. Mathias. —Perhaps it would be useful to get a short note on the acti¬ 
vities of Messrs. Burn and Company. 
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Mr. Balfour. — It. has been in existence since 1780. We will give you a 
note. 

Mr. Malhias . — If you could also give Rome sort of statement of your 
reserves too, it would be useful. 

Mr. Balfour,—•We will. 
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MESSRS. BURN AND COMPANY AND THE STANDARD 
WAGON COMPANY. 


B.— Oral. 

Evidence of Messrs. J. D. BALFOUR and R. F. WALKER recorded 
at Calcutta on the 21st July 1926. 

Full- Selling Price of the Indian Made Wagon. 

President. —Wc will go into the question of your fair selling price for a 
wagon to-day. We will sLart with the Standard Wagon Company. Yonr fair 
selling price means your works cost, plus your overhead and profit on the 
manufacture. I understood you to say that at present without any extensions 
your capacity was 2,000 wagons. 

Mr. Jialfour. —Wo considered it so. 

President. —But that you could raise it to about 2,500 by putting m a 
little more capital 

Mr. Jial/our. —That is right. 

President. —That would involve an expenditure of about Rs. 1,00,000. 

Mr. Hat jour. —A little over'a lakh of rupees. 

President.. —TTow long will you take to complete the extensions? 

Mr. Jtalfour .—Part of the extensions have been completed. 

President. We are not concerned really speaking with 1026-27. May wo 
assume that by 1927-28 if any orders are given, you will have completed the 
extension and increased your capacity to 2,500 wagons. 

Mr. Balfour.- In our opinion we will have increased our capacity tc 
.2,500, hut that may not be accepted by Government. 

President. —1 am not talking of that. You say you are going to spend 
another lakh of rupees in 1026-27. When that money has been spent, your 
capacity will go up to 2,500. 

Mr. Balfour .—Yes, in our opinion. 

President. —May wo assume then that at the end of 1926-27 you will 
have spent the money and that your capacity will have been increased in 
1027-28 to 2,500 wagons, or docs it depend on something else? 

Mr. Balfour. —We will put down the plant for 2,500 if we feel sure that 
we will get orders. 

President. —You must not try to impose any' conditions either on this 
Board or on the Government. If you do, we must take your capacity at 
2,000 wagons. We must know what you proposo to do. What will be your 
capacity in 1027-28? 

Mr. Balfour. —2,500. 

President .—■‘Will you spend the monc.v that is necessary by then? 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. 

President. —Then for our calculations, wc will have to proceed on the 
assumption of 2,500 wagons. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes, provided Government give us the sanction for 2,500 
wagons, but if the Board start and make the calculations and we put down 
that extra machinery, hut if Government turn round and say that wo arc 
only capable of doing 2,000, then there is no point in calculating on tho 
basis of an output of 2,500 wagons per year. 

President. —T cannot say what the Government might do, but I think the 
Government is entitled to say' that until your capacity is increased to 
2,500, a greater output than of 2,000 cannot be expected. Why should they 
assume that you had increased your capacity to 2,500 wagons? 
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Mr. Balfour. —If we put down the extra machinery, it is up to the- 
inspection department to tell us in which Department, if any, wc lack the 
machinery to turn out 2,500. 

President. —You don’t expect the Government experts to advise you how 
you should extend your plant. 

Mr. Balfour. We don’t want that. If wo say that our capacity is 
2,500, and they doubt our assertion we want them to tell us in which depart¬ 
ment we are under-equipped. 

President. —You are getting away from the point. My only point is 
whether you would have spent this Rs. 1,00,000 by 1927-28. That is what T 
want to know. 

Mr. Balfour. We will spend it. 

President. —You couple it with this other reservation that you will do it 
if you got your orders. 

Mr. Balfour. —I withdraw that remark. If we put down the additional 
plant, our capacity will certainly be increased to 2,500. At the present 
moment our plant is capable of turning out 2,000. We can demonstrate 
it but Government estimated our capacity to be only 1,750 and they 
have not told us in which department our weakness lies. We don’t think 
it reasonable of them. 

President. —If you were to raise ii to 3,000 wagons, how much more money 
would you have to put in? ITave you got any estimate? 

Mr. Balfour. —It would probably take 11 to Rs. 2$ lakhs. Certain depart¬ 
ments are now capable of turning out 3,000 wagons. 

President. —Taking the whole thing, would it cost about Rs. 2,00,000? 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. 

President. —Supposing you had the money, how long would you take to- 
complete your extensions? 

Mr. Balfour. —One year. 

President. —Would it mean any increase' in your working capital? 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. Tt, would go up in proportion to the number of 
wagons. 

Mr. Walker. —Probably not in absolute proportion. 

President. —You have taken Rs. 16 lakhs as your working capital. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. 

President. —Will it go up in that proportion ? 

Mr. Balfour. —It would very nearly go up in that proportion. 

President. —As regards the Indian Standard Wagon Company, when did you. 
start operating ? 

Mr. Balfour. —In 1924. We got the order at the end of July. We 
probably started about December. About January or February, we made a 
sample wagon. 

President. —When did you close down actually? 

Mr. Balfour. —We closed down in April 1924. 

Mr. Walker. —Wo will have to verify that. 

President. —You were closed down for 4 or 5 months. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. 

President. —What was tho reason? 

Mr. Balfour. —We didn’t get any orders. 

President. — Did you have to disband your labour or what did you do? 

Mr. Balfour. —Our labour was disbanded and the supervising staff was 
taken over by Burn and Company, Limited. 

President. —Both Indian and the European supervision? 
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Mr. Balfour. —Both Tndian and European supervision. Wo sent 2 men 
home of whom one was under agreement. 

President- —Did you find enough work for them? 

Mr. Balfour. —I cannot say we found enough work for tlwaa. 

President. —It was not a dead loss. 

Mr. Balfour. —No. We had hopes that wo would get orders. Burn and 
Company, Limited, wanted to give the Indian Standard Wagon Company a 
helping hand. 

President. —Did you have any difficulty in getting the Indian labour back? 

Mr. Balfour. —It was a long time before wo got the number of men 
required. 

President. —What happened to that labour? 

Mr. Balfour.- Tt simply disappeared. 

President. -You had to start afresh? 

Mr. Balfour. —Right from the beginning. 

Mr. Mather. —-You have got a fair number of your old men. 

Mr. Balfour. —Our contractors were able to get some of the old men back. 
It took a very long time to train our labour again. 

President. —Tf you didn’t get any orders in October, the same thing might 
happen over again. 

Mr. Balfour. —It will. We have got a much bigger number both of labour 
and staff. 

President. —What is the total number? 

Mr. Balfour. —I could not tell you now. 

President. —Prom the evidenco it appears that you had 1,850 including 
contractors. How many have you got now? 

Mr. Balfour.- - About 1,700. That is not including supervision staff and 
clerks. 

President. .Apparently you had the same number. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes, we had the same number then. They were much less 
■efficient than they are now. 

President. —It means you have got to get rid of 1,700 to 1,800 men, if you 
don’t have any orders so far as Indian labour is concerned. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes, we might never open again. 

President. —I would like you to make some comparison between the Indian 
Standard Wagon Company and Messrs. Burn and Company, Limited. Tho 
Indian Standard Wagon Company gets C-2 type and Burn and Company, 
Limited, A-2. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. The Indian Standard Wagon Company have built 
both A-2 and C-2. 

President. —The order to Messrs, Burn and Company is lor A-2. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes, 560 altogether. 

President. —I was just trying to see how they compared. The cost above 
material is nearly twice as much in A-2. 

Mr. Balfour. —We could easily send details to you. 

President. —I just wanted to see whether there should be really as much 
difference as that. 

Mr. Mather. —Power and fuel arc enormously higher. 

Mr. Balfour. —They would be. 

President. —Let us first see what is generally the difference between A-2 
and C-2 wagons. How much more work would A-2 involve? Tn the case 
of A-2 you have to mako the roof, haven’t you? 

Mr. Balfovn'. —Yes and higher sides and round ends and stanchions then 
you have got 6 sido, 2 corner, and 6 end stanchions. 

i 2 
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President. —It would hardly account for the difference 

Mr. Balfour. —We can give you the exact difference. 

President. —I have got no time now to work out the figures but I should 
like to have a statement showing the comparison between the costs of 
Messrs. Burn and Company, Limited, and those of the Indian Standard 
Wagon Company for 1925. I think that you had better take the whole 
thing if you like. 

Mr. Walker. —Do you take both Schedules 1 and 2 excluding the overhead? 

President. —Exactly these two tables I have taken, but Schedule 1 is the 
most important. Explain in each ease whatever you want to say. 

Mr. Balfour. —Then, if there is a big difference you can say what it is 
due to. We will do that. 

President. —Then, I take it thal the allocation in the case of Messrs. Burn 
and Company, Limited, is on the basis of direct labour, is that right? 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. 

President. —For instance you have got Rs. 2,52,674 which is the totaL 
Do you allocate it in proportion to the actual amount of direct labour iir 
each department? 

Mr. Walker. —Quite; i.e., between wagons and underframes. 

President. —I want to see whether yon have got any advantage over the' 
Indian Standard Wagon Company. As far as Messrs. Burn and Company, 
Limited, is concerned, costs are higher per unit than those of the Indian 
Standard Wagon Company. There may be something to set off against 
that disadvantage. Messrs. Burn and Company, Limited, may have .some' 
advantage which the Indian Standard Wagon Company may not have. 

Mr. Balfour. —The Indian Standard Wagon 'Company have got a distinct 
advantage in price of coal in being nearer the coalfields. They have also 
another advantage in the matter of electricity which they get from the Indian 
Iron and Steel Company, at a low rate. 

President. —Their labour may also be cheaper, 

Mr. Balfour. —Their erecting labour is slightly more expensive. Forging 
labour is practically the same but the machine shop labour is slightly less. 

President. —It means that they have got an advantage over you practically 
in every respect. 

Mr. Balfour. —I say that their erecting labour is more expensive. 

President. —That is to say “assembling.” 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes and rivetting. 

Dr. Matthai. —Why should the machine shop be less? 

Mr. Balfour. —They have got more up to date machinery at the present 
moment. 

JJr. Mattliai. —We are talking of the advantage by reason of the Indian 
Standard Wagon Company being situated at Asansol. 

Mr. Balfour. —There are two distinct advantages of which we know, vis.,. 
the price of coal and electricity. 

President. —What advantage have Messrs. Burn and Company, Limited, 
over them ? 

Mr. Balfour .—The advantage of being situated in an industrial centre. 

President. —What does it matter where the works are as regards wagons? - 
They go on their own legs so to say from the works to the market. 

Mr. Balfour.- —We know that labour is always attracted towards an 
industrial centre rather than up-country; that is to say if we lose two or 
three men to-day we might be able to replace them next day. If we lose 
two or three men up in Asansol, it might take a week or two to replace 1 
that labour. They will have to be drawn from the industrial centre. 
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President. —Supposing your costs are 50 per cent, higher, they might 
have a little more reserve in the matter of labour than you have, but thoir 
ultimate costs would be very much lower than yours. 

Mr. Balfour. —We don’t think that there would be very much difference 
between the Indian Standard Wagon Company and Messrs. Burn and Com¬ 
pany, Limited. 

President .—There is apparently. 

Mr. Balfour. — You are not comparing the same thing. 

President.— I want to know for that reason what adjustments we may have 
to make. 

Mr. Mather. — For instance for power you pay half an anna at Asnnsol. 

Mr. Balfour.-— Messrs. Burn and Company, Limited, paid about -jjths of 
an anna, which is slightly less than the rate at which wc can obtain it 
from outside sources. 

Mr. Mather. —I take it that both the Indian Standard Wagon Company 
and Messrs. Burn and Company, Limited. Howrah, pay exactly the same 
price for their steel f.o.r. Tatanagar? 

Mr. Balfour. —The cost of Tata’s material is the same in both cases 
because we make the contract for the two concerns. 

Mr. Mather. —There is no difference in the price of material. 

Mr. Balfour.- -Absolutely no difference. Messrs. Burn and Company, 
Limited, have got a slight advantage over the Indian Standard Wagon 
Company in the matter of imported materials. Being nearer the docks, 
they have not got to pay so much freight on imported fittings. 

Mr. Mather- I put it to you that on the whole Messrs. Burn and Com¬ 
pany, Limited, are not so favourably situated as the Indian Standard Wagon 
Company. 

Mr. Balfour.- -Wo don't think that they are unfavourably situated in 
comparison with the Indian Standard Wagon Company with the exception 
of those two factors already mentioned. 

Mr. Mat her.- -Another factor is that the Indian Standard Wagon Com¬ 
pany have got a now works designed specially for wagon building, and they 
arc not cramped by previously existing buildings. Don’t you think that you 
have a substantially better layout at Asansol which leads to economy ? 

Mr. Balfour.-—Yes.. 

Mr. Mather. —That should show on labour costs. 

Mr. Balfour .—Yes, hut not to a very great extent. 

Mr. Mather.—But there is less difference in labour costs than in anything 
else. 

T)r. Matthai.— For comparison we may take 418 wagons in the case of 
Messrs. Burn and Company, Limited, and 1,020 wagons in the case of the 
Indian Standard Wagon Company, so that the comparison may he more or 
less on half the capacity for the year 1925-26. 

Mr. Walker.-- But the underframes we turned out that year did not 
represent half our capacity. Therefore the “cost above materials’’ and the 
“overhead charges” allocated to wagons are of course heavier than they 
would have been had we been working to capacity on underframes. Both 
wagons and underframes are manufactured in the same Department. 

Dr. Matthai.--It is near enough. In Burn and Company, Limited, you 
take one underframe as the equivalent of 8 wagons? 

Mr. Balfour -—Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Your costs here are on that basis? 

Mr. Balfour. —The cost of an underframe is about three times the cost 
of a wagon and labour is three times that on a wagon. 

Dr. Matthai. —In trying to arrive at your cost per wagon, taking the 
whole cost of a wagon as against an underframe, T should proceed on the 
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equal to 3 wagons? 

Mr. Balfour. —Take it at 24. Some people say 3, some say 2. We took 
it at 3. 

I)r. Matthai. —It depends a great deal on the particular design of the 
underframe? 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes, and price also. 

l)r. Matthai. —What was the actual price received by you on each order 
from 1922-23? 

Mr. Balfour. —We will let you have a statement. 

President. —You have given the whole output in these different tables. 
In each case I want to know the price you received for them? 

Mr. Walker. —Tn that case it will be an average price because there are 
differences in design. 

President. —In this 1922-23 order of 497 wagons for Burn and Company, 
what were tho wagons? 

Mr. Walker.— 450 A-2, 42 C-2, 5 C-3. 

President. —In the Indian Standard Wagon are there any A-2 wagons? 

Mr. Walker. —No. 

President- —I would like another comparison in the ease of the fndian 
Standard Wagon Company. Make a comparison between 1922-23 (Schedule I) 
497 wagons, against 1925-26 418 wagons. I find in the total cost above 
material there is a difference of about Its. 650 per unit and we would like 
to see how it was brought about. 

Mr. Balfour .—We will do that for you. 

President. —I want some comparison between underframes, 1922-23 and 
1925-26. 

Mr. Balfour. —But they arc two different types. One had fixed trussings 
and the others had turn buckle trussings. However we will give you a 
comparison. 

Dr. Matthai. —Between your tender for the East Indian Railway last voar 
end your tender for the Great Indian Peninsula Railway this year there is a 
difference of Its. 1,000 on underframes. Js it entirely a question of design? 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. 

Dr, Matthai - What. I am trying to do is to compare tho underframes of 
one year with another. 

Mr. Balfour. —A great deal depends on the design of the underframe. I 
may mention that “ The Great Indian Poninsula ” Railway called for 
tenders for 98 underframes for delivery in this financial year and to give 
that delivery we would have had to obtain British castings to enable us to 
start the work in time. Continental delivery is much slower than British 
but British castings arc more expensive. That was the only way to execute 
the order within the time specified. But now we understand that this order 
has been placed with a firm in India with extended delivery. 

Dr. Matthai.- -Which firm is that? 

Mr. Balfour. —Messrs. Jessop and Company. Had the same opportunity 
been given to us our price would have been considerably lower because we 
would have been running out of work about that time and this order would 
have carried us on for another three months. Had we been given the 
opportunity to revise our tender with extended delivery to July we should 
have been able to quote the railway a considerably lower figure. 

President-.- When did you have to deliver? 

Mr. Balfour. —Delivery had to be given this financial year. Wc think 
we are right in saying that that order has been placed with an extended 
delivery till July 1927. 

I)r. Matthai.— There is a difference of four months. 
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Mr. Balfour. —A difference of four months would have kept our shops- 
employed until we received orders for the next years wagon requirements- 
We don’t think it fair. 

Mr. Mathias. —What was the difference in the price between tho two? 

Mr. Balfour. —We don't know. What we say is that if they intended to 
alter the conditions of tender they should have asked us for a revised quotation 
with extended delivery. 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing that element, I mean the period of delivery, did 
not enter into the question, trying to put your East Indian Railway tender 
on the same basis as the Great Indian Peninsula Railway tonder, what really 
would have been the difference? 

Mr. Balfour. —That would depend on the design of the underframe. We 
think there would be a difference of about Rs. 400. T'am of course talking 
from memory. We built the East Indian Railway underframes at an 
estimated loss of about Rs. 235. We allowed for a profit of Rs. 200 on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, underframes. We cannot always go on 
manufacturing underframes at a loss, and we don’t know of any other firm 
in India which could have delivered them within the time originally specified. 

President.—I should like to make a note of this point to put it to Railway 
Board. 

Mr. Balfour. —That is the Great Indian Peninsula Railway order for 98 
underframes. 

President. —You wore asked to deliver the complete quantity before the 
end of the financial year? 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes, we quoted on that assumption. 

President. — Who gave the Order. 

Mr. Balfour.- —The Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

President. —And Jessops underquoted ? 

Mr. Balfour. —Wo presume -Jessops must have underquoted. 

President. —But you say the time was extended to July 1927? 

Mr. Balfour. —So we understand. We wanted the job very badly. 

President. —I want to know a little more about your allocation, that is- 
allocation between your general engineering and the wagon department. 

Mr. Balfour. —One is the machine shop and the other is the carriage and 
wagon department. 

President. — I really do not understand how you get this percentage, 116 
and 216. I would like to understand what it means. 

Mr. Balfour. — The overhead charge of any plant or any shop depends 
greatly on the capital expenditure or the amount of money invested in that 
department. For example there is a great amount of capital invested in 
the drop stamp shop and smithy and consequently the oncost is greater 
than the oncost would be for, say, an erecting shop. 

President. —It is the percentage of the total wages in each shop. 

Mr. Walker. —Yes. The ratio varies from shop to shop. 

President. — It is-some multiple or division of the wages in each case. 

Mr. Balfour. —That is right. 

President. —It is only guess work. 

Mr. Walker. —No, we have got a charges account for each department. 

President. —For the engine shop and smithy you show Rs. 56,280. 

Mr. Walker. —That is wages. 

President- — You just doublo the amount. 

Mr. Balfour. —200 per cent, on direct wages represents the amount of the 

overhead expenses. 

President. — It is conjectural. 

Mr. Balfour. —No. 
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President. —You say no and I say yes. Mow can you say that it is oxactly 
double. 

Mr. Half our. —We have got our charge sheet for every department and we 
therefore know what percentage to put on our labour to cover overhead 
expenses. 

Mr. Mather. —If you work out your charge sheets every month do you 
realise that percentage every month? 

Mr. Balfour. —No, not every month. 

Dr. Matthai. When you are trying to estimate the cost of an engineering 
shop, you have got to make an estimate of what your charge would he on a 
normal outout. Once you have done thafT then month by month according 
to the actual proportion of direct labour these things are varied, am I 
right. ? 

Mr. Walker. —The “ oncost ” is not varied, hut the total of the amounts 
debited to the various cost sheets does vary in total from month to month. 

])i. Matthai. —If you are able to get your normal output, there is neither 
gain nor loss. 

Mr. Balfour.—So. 

Dr. Matthai. —If you work on less than your normal output there is a loss. 
If more, there is a profit. There is a very considerable element of purely 
theoretical calculation in this system of accounting which you can’t get away 
from. 

Mr. Walker. —Tn the case of a (Company not having very much experience 
such as the Indian Standard Wagon Company, we agree, but in the ease 
of Burn and Company, Limited, where they have an extended experience, 
there is nothing conjectural. 

Dr. Matthai. —Your estimate for the normal output, would he verified 
by experience. It eoines to that. 

Mr. Walker. —Yes. 

Mr. Balfour. —This is the accepted modern method of cost accounting for 
engineering shops. 

Mr. Mather. -This is what you regard as the average ratio between your 
labour expense in a particular depart men t and the oncosts of a particular 
department for several years. How often do von revise your percentage.-' 

President. —It appears that you include in your costs everything except 
profits so that all these figures for our purposes are quite unreal. 

Mr. Balfour. —We don’t know of any more suitable method. 

President. —T am just trying to see what value we should attach to these 
figures in our calculations, because if we take these as your works cost, they 
are a good deal more than your works costs as we understand it. 

Mr. Walker. —But they may be good deal less. 

President .- These costs include several items which we don’t include in 
the works cost. I pointed out that yesterday. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. 

Presideit t.— Lf you take that as your works cost, and then go on adding 
overhead charges, profit and .so on you duplicate. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. 

President. —1 am trying to point out that for our purposes these figures 
are useless owing to this method. 

Mr. Walker. —For example you make depreciation a direct debit to indi¬ 
vidual orders. 

Mr. Mather. —Can we take it that your allocation charge includes every¬ 
thing that you require except, the profit on the capital invested? 

Mr. Walker. —Yes. 

President. —Their calculations are different. In the case of the Standard 
Wagon Company, there is no question of any allocation. There are no 
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complications, but so far as Burn .and Company, Limited’s figures are 
concerned for one thing their costs may appear at first sight higher than the 
Indian Standard Wagon Company’s costs. 

Mr. Balfour. —The Indian Standard Wagon Company’s costs include the 
Same charges. 

President. —I am talking of the figures that you have given now. They 
do not now include the overhead and other charges which were included 
before. 

Mr. Walker. —The actual cost sheets do, but not the other figures. 

President.— In the Indian Standard Wagon accounts there is no allocation. 

Mr. Walker. —This 200 per cent, includes depreciation, but you can prac¬ 
tically neglect this cost sheet, having the figures also before you in the form 
you prescribe. 

President. —1 do not know whether you understood my point or not. So 
far ns Burn and Company, Limited’s costs are concerned, they include items 
which arc not included in the way in which we make up the accounts. 

Mr. Walker. We agree. 

President. —But you have taken them in the same way, havn’t you in 
preparing the cost sheets. 

Mr. Walker. —In preparing the cost sheets, the principle is the same. 

Dr. Mntthai .-—They would he very much in the region of conjecture so far 
as Indian Standard Wagon Company is concerned. 

Mr. Walker. -Tn the case of the Wagon Company the two things arc rot 
parallel. 

President. —In the Indian Standard Wagon you have the question of actual 
charge. There is no question of allocation. 

Mr. Widker. Quite. 

President.- —in Burn and Company, Limited, you have got this practice of 
allocation. First of all you have got, a big engineei'ing works. You don’t 
keep a separate block account for the wagon department and for other 
engineering works. 

Mr. Walker. —Yes, we keep a separate cost account, hut there arc certain 
items which are common to all departments, viz., office buildings, the yard, 
etc. 

President. -—And general supervision. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yets, things like that are allocated. 

President. —Power and fuel all this is allocated. 

Mr. Balfour. —-For your purposes allocation comes in. 

President. —It makes all the difference. Allocation makes a tremendous 
amount of difference in the total costs. It is not, merely a question of the 
allocation as between wagons and undorframes, hut it is a question of 
allocation in many of the important items as between them and the general 
works of Burn and Company, Limited. 

Mr. Walker - -That allocation is also an allocation of a large portion of 
expenditure which is expended for the benefit of the works in general. Then 
we have taken the ratio of the productive labour in the carriage and wagon 
department to the total wages of the whole works. Tt, works out to about 
30 per cent, and the block is about a third. Wo are afraid some such method 
is inevitable. 

President. —It is quite inevitable, but it is unfortunate. We cannot 
really ascertain what your works costs are. For our purposes that is what 
it comes to. The Standard Wagon is the only one that remains. Tn their 
case you have got only one particular type of wugon and it would ho rather 
difficult to apply their costs to Burn and Company, Limited. The only other 
way that I can think of is this. We take the C-2 wagon and the Indian 
Standard Wagon Company cost. Having got the cost of the C-2 wagon, then 
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we say that the o.i.f. prices of the A-2 wagon and the C-2 wagon are such and 
such and adopt that ratio to works cost. 

Mr. Balfour. —That would he a way out of the difficulty. 

President. —Or we can take the price that you actually got for the Cb2 
wagon and the price you actually got for A-2 and work out the ratio. I don t 
see any other way. 

Mr. Walker. —There is a very curious fact that the home manufacturer 
finds the C-2 more expensive than we do. 

Mr. Balfour. There is less difference in the f.o.b. or c.i.f. price of C-2 
than A-2. 

Mr. Mathias.- The charges arc very much less. 

Mr. Walker.- C-2 wagons are cheaper. 

President. —The ratio would remain the same in the two cases. 

Mr. Balfour. —The ratio is not one and the same between an Indian A-2 
and" an Indian C-2. The f.o.b. prices are relatively higher than they 
should be. 

President,.- I think I must put the case very plainly to you. I have just 
pointed out to you my difficulty in the matter. It is impossible for us to 
ascertain your costs on our method. I am not finding fault with your system. 
You cannot adopt any other system except the one you have got, but for our 
purposes that system is not very helpful. Therefore the only other way I 
can see is to take, as I told you a little while ago, the 0-2 wagon as a typical 
wagon and take the Indian Standard Wagon costs with any adjustments 
that we may have to make as typical. Then we find a reasonable selling price 
of the 0-2 wagon on that basis, If we find that there is any difference 
between that price and the c.i.f. price of the 0-2 wagon, then we come to the 
conclusion that if protection is to be given, that should be the basis. Aro 
you prepared to accept this principle, because as I say it is hopeless to go into 
your costs? I suppose in the case of Jessups there will be the samo difficulty. 
Tn the case of Peninsular Locomotive Company they have just started and so 
their costs won’t he of much help. 

Mr. Walker. —If you would give us a little more time to go into the 
figures, we would prefer to give you a considered reply. We have already 
worked it out in the way it is actually done in business. 

President .—I am not concerned with how you work out your costs, because 
I may frankly fell you so far as T am concerned, I cannot attach any 
importance to your figures from our po.int of view. 

Mr. Balfour. —Would you just let us think over and we will give our 
reply ? 

President. — T am not giving any final opinion on the subject, hut I am 
just telling you what my difficulty is in the matter. I would like to know 
your considered opinion in the matter. There is no other way that I can 
see by which we can determine the works costs, the overhead and the profits 
which make the soiling price. 

President. —The Indian Standard Wagon Company make only 0-2 wagons. 

Mr. Balfour. —Supposing we endeavour to work out the cost of the A-2 
wagon built in Asansol. 

President. —That would be an estimate. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes, but I can assure you that it will he a very close 
estimate. 

President. —You can send it to us for what it is worth. I am not a 
believer in estimates when we have actuals. You can give us an estimate 
if you think it would help you but I prefer to have the actual figures and 
you have not built A-2 wagons in Asansol. I think I muBt leave it at 
that. ' 

Mr. Balfour. —We will let you have a statement. 
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Replacement Value of the Indian Standard Wagon Company*s Plant. 

President. —I do not propose to go into the block value of Messrs. Burn 
and Company, Limited. We must proceed on one basis. At present your 
book value is vory much smaller than the replacement value that you 
give. To that extent in competition you may have some advantage. 

Mr. Balfour. —Are you not goiug to take the block value in ratio to that 
of the Indian Standard Wagon Company. 

President. —We don’t take your block value at all in that case. We don’t 
go into your selling price or your block value or anything. When we have 
not got the works costs, what is the good of going into that question? 

Mr. Mathias. —T thought you said yesterday that under no circumstances 
would you tolerate any other firm getting a bigger bounty than the Indian 
Standard Wagon Company. 

Mr. Balfour. -Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —The Indian Standard Wagon Company produces more 
cheaply than Burn and Company. There ia no real point therefore about 
going into the question of Burn and Company costs. You say that you 
could not differentiate between Burn and Company. Limited and the Indian 
Standard Wagon Company in the mattor of protection. 

Mr. Balfour. —No, nor between the Indian Standard Wagon Company 
and any other company. 

President. —You have got one very great advantage over them in this 
respect that vour present day block value is very much smaller and so 
your overhead and profits will be comparatively smaller. You can satisfy 
yourself that way but so far as we are concerned there is no point in 
going into your overhead and other charges because as T say we have 
not got your works costs. 

Mr. Balfour. —So long as it is not unfavourable to Messrs. Burn and 
Company, Limited, I am content. 

President. —As Mr. Mathias has just pointed out, you cannot have two 
different systems for twn different firms. 

Mr. Balfour.*- No. 

President —So far as I can see there is no other alternative at present. 
As regards the revised statement of the Indian Standard Wagon Com¬ 
pany’s block, it is much better to substitute it for the original one 
instead of printing them twice over. Your block value comes to 
Rs. 57,28,133. You have reduced your block as it stood in 1921-22 by 
about one-third, that is what it comes to. The only point is whether 
you have reduced your block value enough and T want to know on what 
basis you have reduced it by about one-third. 

Mr. Balfour. —We went very carefully into the whole thing and consi¬ 
dered that it was essential to reduce the capital by about Rs. 30 lakhs. 

President. —I am not talking of the reduction of capital. I am talking 
of the reduction of the block value. 

Mr. Balfour. —We took every machine separately and revalued it. 

President. —Tt. is curious that it is just about one-third. How did you 
get the present day value? 

Mr. Balfour. —We are always buying machinery. We have good know¬ 
ledge of the prices of machinery. 

Mr. Mather. —You are satisfied that the prices have come down to that 
extent. 

Mr. Balfour. —We are continually asking for prioes of now machines for 
use in our shops and for sale even although we don’t necessarily purchase 
them. 

Dr. Matthai. —Generally the prices of machinery have come down by 
about a third. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. Some of them we have reduced a little more and 
some a little less. 
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Mr. Mather. —The same thing applies to buildings. 

Mr. Half our. —We know tho value of buildings. We build them every 
day. 

President. —That is very satisfactory to know. Is your machinery 
British or American? 

Mr. Balfour. —95 per cent. British. 

Dr. Matthai. —And the rest is American? 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. It is only a low automatic and semi-automatic 

machines that come from America. 

President. —So far as American machinery was concerned, what reduc¬ 
tion did you find it necessary to make? 

Mr. Balfour. —I could not say off hand but the percentage to the total 
was very little. 

Mr. Walker. —American prices would also decline in sympathy with world 
prices, 

Mr. Balfour. —Wo went into this question very carefully—item by item-- 
and it must bo remembered that we got. a great deal of the Indian Standard 
Wagon Company’s machinery very cheaply. We bought a great numlier 
of machines when the Home Government were selling them by auction 
and many of these at the present moment we could not possibly replace 
at the price we paid. T myself bought a great many of the machines for 
the Indian Standard Wagon Company and my policy was to buy it at 
about a third of the new price. 

President. —How much did you buy that way? 

Mr. Balfour. —I could not tell you off hand. 

Mr. Mathias. —You have reduced your machinery by about 44 per cent, 
roughly. Is it a very big reduction? 

Mr. Balfour. —You could not replace it at that price. Of that I am 
convinced. 

Mr. Mathias. —Tn the case of another firm which did not have the 
advantage you had, the reduction would he considerably higher. 

Mr. Balfour. —Very much higher. In fact, if we had not done that, 
we would not have been able to finish our works. 

President. —In the ease of buildings you liavo not written down very 
much. The general average comes to about one-third. That means you 
have written down more in machinery than you have in buildings and you 
have not written down anything in the ease of land. 

Mr. Balfour. —That enables us to build chcapor wagons. 

President. —You put up your block in 1921-22. When did you place 
orders for machinery? 

Mr. Balfour. —1919 and 1920. 

President.- -The prices were very high but in terms of the Indian, ex¬ 
change you must have got a very favourable price at that time. 

Mr. Balfour. —The Indian Standard Wagon Company were exceptionally 
fortunate. They remitted home nearly all their money at about 2 shillings 
to the rupee. 

President. —Have you written down the block value of any of your 
departments besides the Indian Standard WagonP 

Mr. Balfour.- Wo have reduced by half tho block of the Indian Iron 
and Steel Company, Limited, from about Us. 3i crorcs to Rs. 1 j erores. 

President. —That is writing down the capitalP 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. 

President. —1 am talking of the block value. 

Mr. Balfour. —Automatically the block comes down. 

Pre.sidcut. —Not necessarily. 
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Mr. Balfour. —There is no justification then for writing down your 
■capital if you don’t reduce your block. You have to petition the High 
■Court and swear that the figures submitted represent actual values. 

President. —Your assets may be 5 times as great as your capital. Tako 
the case of some of the Jute mills. Their assets may be one crore and- 
their block value is in some eases only Its. 12 lakhs. One does not neces¬ 
sarily follow the other. 

Mr. Balfour. —We see your point, but there is no point in reducing 
.your capital then. 

President. .When Mr. Fairhurst comes, we will have to ask him. 

Mr. Balfour. —He will tell you all about the Indian Iron and Steel 
•Company, Limited. 

President. —I take it that their block was purchased at about the same 
time. 

Mr. Balfour. —The company was floated about a year earlier. 

President.- As regards your profit on manufacture, first of all you say 
your original capital consisted of Tls. 20,00,000 in preference shares and 
Rs. 40,00,000 in ordinary shares, making a total of Rs. 60,00,000. What 
interests do these preference shares carry? 

Mr. Balfour. —7 per cent, cumulative. We are one year in arrears in 
dividends on the preference shares hut the shareholders gave up 5 yearH 
•dividends. 

President. —And even so you are one year in arrear? 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes, for 1924-25. 

President.- -You don’t know about 1925-20 yet? 

Mr. Balfour. —No. 

President. —You reduced your ordinary capital by Rs. 30,00,000 and your 
total capital now is only Rs. 30,00,000 but your assets are Rs. 57 and odd 
lakhs. How did you finance the Rs. 27,00,000? 

Mr Balfour. —Rs. 12.00,1X10 debentures. 

President What interest do they carry? 

Mr. Walker. —1 per cent, above the hank rate with a minimum of 
6 per oerit. 

President. What does it work out to on an average? 

Mr. Walker. —-As follows. The Imperial Bank rate was 6 per cent, 
in 1923, in 1924 it was 6J per cent., in 1925 it was 5i per cent., and in 
the first and second quarters of 1926 it was 5J per cent., and wo paid 
1 per cent, above that. 

President. —On overdrafts what was the interest? 

Mr. Walker. —Bank rate with a minimum of 6 per cent. 

President. This Rs. 57,00,000 consists of Rs. 30,00,000 shares and 
Rs. 12,00.000 debentures and what you have got in the depreciation fund. 
Is that how it is made up? 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. 

President - On which of these amounts do you claim a return? 

Mr. Balfour. —We claim a return on Rs. 57,28,000. 

President. —Have you spent, any money out of your depreciation fund 
on the block? 

Mr. Walker.-Yes. 

Mr. Balfour.- -We would remind you that when we reduced the capital 
and the block we also wiped oil Rs. 4,42,701 then standing at the debit of 
; profit and loss account. 

Mr. Mathias. —Tn what year? 

Mr. Balfour. That is the total debit in 1925. 
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Mr. Mathias. —That is to say that is for the year prior to writing down 
your block? 

Mr. Balfour .—When we wrote down our share capital and block. We 
also wiped oil this debit so that the company might start squarely. The 
only debit that remained was then the arrear of one year’s dividend on 
the preference shares. 

Mr. Mathias. —From your point of view the only debit now is the de¬ 
preciation since that time? 

Mr. Balfour. —Wo have not depreciated since that time. 

Mr. Mathias. —Presumably you will have to when the report comes in 
for the year. 

Mr. Balfour. —Even in bad years we allowed for depreciation of the 
plant. 

Mr. Mather. —Actually you put your depreciation into your accounts 
although there was no fund to meet it? 

Mr. Balfour.- —That is so. 

President. —This implies judging from your block value as you have 
given it, that your plant is maintained and kept up to date. Do these 
figures mean that? 

Mr. Baljour. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. But actually you have not heen able to use that deprecia¬ 
tion in keeping your plant up to date f 

Mr. Balfour .—No. 

President.- This figure, I take it, represents the amount of money that 
the new-comer may require when he starts a works? 

Mr. Balfour.- -Yes. That is why we call it replacement value. 

Mr. Mathias.- 1 think you said yesterday that you were content to 
accept replacement value at Rs. 43,00,000? 

Mr. Balfour .—But 1 said we could not start a works on Rs. 13,00,000. 

Mr. Mathias .—This would include part of your working capital? 

Mr. Walker .—No. You cannot replace the works as a going concern 
for Rs. 43,00,000. You can build the structures and so forth. You cannot 
start a new concern. 

Mr. Balfour .—It is a big job to start new works in this country. 

President. —flow long would it take to put up another works like yours? 

Mr. Balfour .—Three years, to get it going. 

President. —From the time you started the company? 

Mr. Balfour .—We think so. 


Worfcs Costs. 

Dr. Matthai .—Please look at your original statement of costs that you 
gave us for the Indian Standard Wagon Company in your own form, and 
look at the statement that gives details of the charges (Charges Account). 
Take the first item—Salaries, Indian and European—you give us for the- 
two years somewhere about Rs. 3,00,000 roughly. Does that represent actual 
disbursements that you made during the period of 20'months to European, 
Anglo-Indian and Indian supervisors? 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes, actual disbursement. 

Dr. Matthai .—Take the other item ‘ Repairs and Maintenance You- 
give four items under this head and the total of the two years comes to 
about 2 lakhs of rupees. Your depreciation account amounts to 5 lakhs. 
1 take it that what you mean by ‘ repairs and maintenance ’ is what may 
be called revenuo depreciation as distinct from capital depreciation. How 
do you work it out? 

Mr. Balfour .—These are actual cash disbursements. 

i/r, Matthai .—How exactly do you work out your revenue depreciation? 
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Mr. Balfour - -On actual disbursement. Supposing a machine breaks 
down it has to be repaired out of revenue. 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing some part of your plant has suffered damage 
to the extent of Rs. 50,000 and you have to set it right. Would you put 
it in your revenue account or capital account? In the railway company, 
for example, this problem often arises and a sort of rule of thumb they 
■ordinarily have is where a particular item amounts to, say, Rs. 2,000 
or less it goes to the revenue account, if it is more than that, it goes to the 
capital account. I want to know for my own guidance what exactly is the 
principle on which you distinguish the two things. 

Mr. Walker. —That method is one employed by the railways and is neces¬ 
sitated by the “ double account system ” of accounts they have to keep. 
We don’t employ that method. Whon a machine breaks down so badly that 
it cannot be repaired, wc buy a new one and charge' the old machine off to 
depreciation and the new one to block. 

Dr. Matthai. — T am talking of engineering business generally. Where you 
have a repair and maintenance account which is 50 per cent, of the 
depreciation account would you not consider it excessive? 

Mr. Walker.- -No, T should not. 

Dr. Matthai.- -Take the next item non-productive labour. That is all 
indirect labour. 

Mr. Walker. -Yes. What we call non-productive labour is really cooly 
labour. There is indirect labour for example included in repairs to buildings. 
Repairs to buildings includes wages and material. 

Dr. Matthai. —Tell me how you distinguish between non-productive and 
wages. 

Mr. Walker. —The word non-productive is a misnomer, hut. it is a term 
generally used. The direct labour is labour immediately charged to the 
constituent’s orders, indirect labour is one of those services which render 
possible the running of the works, but which cannot lie directly charged to 
individual constituent’s orders. 

Dr. Matthai. —What is the difference between indirect and non-pro¬ 
ductive? 

Mr. Walker. -Tt is the snipe thing. We call it non-productive because 
it is a term more generally understood. 

Dr. Matthai. —What do you include under general shop supplies. 

Mr. Balfour. —Belting, miscellaneous stores. 

Dr. Matthai. —These stores come under your consolidated statement. 

Mr. Walker. —The particular items to which you refer are direct charges. 

Dr. Matthai. —Your managing agency fee, whatever the output may be 
hereafter, is going to remain at Rs. 12,000 a month. 

Mr. Balfour.-- It is Rs. 6,000. 

J)r. Matthai. —That is not going to vary with your output. 

Mr. Balfour. —No. 

Dr. Matthai. —Rs. 72,000 is a fixed charge. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes, 

Dr. Matthai. —Do your Loudon office charges vary? 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes, thov vary. 

Dr. Matthai. —What about the Calcutta office? 

Mr. Walker.— It is a fixed charge about Rs. 25,000. 

Dr. Matthai. —Tbe London Office expenses would vary more or less in 
proportion to the business done. 

Mr. Balfour.—' Yes, in proportion to the materials purchased. 

Dr. Matthai. —Look at the first consolidated statement. I take it that 
in the wav in which you put it hero, the aggregate of materials and stores 
and direct wages would increase exactly in proportion to the output. 
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Mr. Walker. —Precisely. 

Dr. Matthai. —Taking some of these charges, the aggregate would in>- 
crease, hut not in the same proportion as output. 

Mr. Balfour. —No use indirect proportion. 

l)r. Matthai. —With regard to the others, the aggregate would not in¬ 
crease at all and would remain the same. 

Mr. Balfour. —No. Power and coal would go rip. 

Dr. Matthai. —Your charges could be divided into two classes. There 
are some the aggregate of which would increase as the output increases 
but not in the same proportion. There are others in which the aggregate 
would remain the same whatever may be the output. 

Mr. Balfour. —Quite. 

Dr. Matthai. —I want you to look up each item. 

Mr. Balfour. —Supervision would necessarily go up. The Indian Stores 
Department would insist on extra supervision. 

Mr. Mather. —Not necessarily in full proportion. 

Mr. Balfour. —No. 

Dr. Matthai.- Take the next item repairs and maintenance. 

Mr. Balfour. —They would go up slightly. 

Dr. Matthai - Indirect labour. 


Mr. Balfour. —It would go up. 

Dr. Matthai. —When you talk of an increased output, i.e., from 1,750 to 
2,000 would you say in regard to indirect labour there would he a percep¬ 
tible increaso ? 

Mr. Balfour. —There would be, hut not in direct proportion to the output. 

Mr. Mather. —If your output increases by 50 per cent., indirect labour 
would go up by 20 per cent. 

Mr. Balfour.--Yes, about 20 per cent. 

Dr. Matthai. —The shop supplies would increase. 

Mr. Balfour.- They would increase, but not in the same proportion. 

Dr. Matthai.—Taking coal and power together. 

Mr. Balfour. —They would go up in direct proportion. 

Dr. Matthai. —What about sundries. The figure won’t increase percep¬ 
tibly. 

Mr. Walker. —Except water purchased, workmen’s compensation would’ 
increase and passages might go up slightly. 

Dr. Matthai.- Could you give me some idea, when you have executed 
an order for Government, generally within what time do you get payment? 

Mr. Walker. —Usually 90 per cent, is paid in 15 days and 10 per cent, in 
30 days. I 

Mr. Balfour.- The terms of payment we would like on wagons are so 
much for frames completed, so much when erected and remainder when 
despatched. 

Dr. Matthai.— 90 per cent, would be paid within 15 days and the rest 
within a month. 


Mr. Walker. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing I was trying to estimate your cost per wagon 
from your original statements- whatever the total I get out of these 
in the form in which you have given i( here—I should deduct from it a 
charge which corresponds to work in progress. 

Mr Walker. —No; if you are referring to the statement first sent 
because work in progress has already been excluded by the operation of our 

svstem. . . 

Dr. Matthai. —Calculating on a normal output, let us say I reached this 
figure of 3,500 per w-igon on these statements. Now from Its 3,o00 T have- 
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got to make a deduction which corresponds to what you call work in.', 
progress. Out of this 3,500 supposing I deducted - 6 ^th of that, would I 
get the correct figure of unit cost on the wagons. 

Mr. Walker. —I think we have already done that for you. 

Dr. Matthai. —If 1 just deducted „\,th out of a total unit cost every 
year. 

Mr. Walker. —We would not commit ourselves to that. 

Dr. Matthai. —What i am trying to do is this. T have got your costs 
for 1675 wagons. You have given me the statement for it in your own 
form. I take the whole of it and then I try to estimate what your reduc¬ 
tions in various departments would he. Having made all this adjustment 
I get a total of 3,500. That doesn’t include work in progress, because part 
of the cost that you show for 1675 wagons is really work in progress now. 
In this particular statement these 20 months your work in progress is - e gth 
of your total cost. 

Mr. Half our. —Tt so happens this year. 

Dr. Matthai.. -All these figures refer to this particular period. There¬ 
fore j^jth would he all right. 

Mr. Hal four. —Yes, 

Dr. Matthai.- Your total charges in this original statement amount to 
Rs. 10 lakhs and odd. The loss on charges is Us. 7 lakhs. I take it what 
it means is that, the normal charges that you estimate for an output of 
1800 wagons is Rs. 17 lakhs and odd the two things together. 

Mr. Walker. -Plus charges for work in progress. 

Dr. Matthai. —Do you admit that your estimate of the total charges if 
your output were 1800 would he Rs. 10 lakhs and odd plus Its. 7 lakhs 
and odd. 

Mr. Walker. —We don’t admit that. 

Dr. Matthai. —Why don’t you? 

Mr. Walker.— The charges for that year were Rs. 17 lakhs and odd plus 
the charge on work in progress. t 

Dr. Matthai. —I take your work in progress at one lakh and odd. That 
would he all right. 

Mr. Walker— Yes. In the charge sheets, we give you the actuals. 

I)r. Matthai.— About Rs. 1,34,000 would be the difference. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai.- -For the whole period. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. 

U nderfram.es. 

President. —I want to go now into the question of underframes. The 
underframes are only huilt by Messrs. Horn and Company, Rimitcd. 

Mr. Balfour.- —Yes, and not by the Wagon Company. 

President.. —You claim that your total capacity is 250 underframes a 


year. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes, in conjunction with 1,000 wagons. 

President - Can you build all underframes instead of wagons? Have 
you got enough space? 

Mr. Balfour .—Our machinery and shops are not laid out for building 
underframes only. 

President .—That means that you can only build 250 underframes. 


Mr. Balfour. —Yes, and a 1,000 wagons. 

President .—Since the bounty scheme came into operation how many 


havo you built? 

Mr. Balfour—The only order we received was for the Hast Indian Railway,. 


137 underframes. 
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President. You have not received any orders since excepting the 5 under- 
frames ? 

Mr. Balfour. —These five are special underframes. We took these five 
on at the same rate as 137, plus, the price of the extra fittings which were 
required. The price for the 5 underframes was in the same ratio as we 
received for 137 underframes. 

President. —Did they cost you more to build? 

Mr. Ttalfour.- -They will cost us more. 

President. —What was the price that you got? 

Mr. Balfour. —A little over Rs. 11,000. 

President— -There is no fixed demand for underframes in the country. 
The railways just get them when they like and order as many as they 
require. 

Mr. Balfou/r. —We have read an article in the “ Statesman ” about 
8 weeks ago that the shops at Lilloah are capable of building one carriage 
per day. it means therefore that they required that number of underframes. 

President. —That does not prove anything. Yon may have, the capacity 
to build 100,000 wagons. That does not establish anything. My point is 
this. 'There is no evidence that they require as many as 250 underframes 
in a year. 

Mr. Balfour.— We think that they require many more than that numl>er. 

President. —Wc cannot get any figures. 

Mr. Balfour. —About two years ago, the Railway Board sent out an 
enquiry for 575 underframes, but it was afterwards recalled for the reason 
that the 1. 11. C. A. design for underframes was not considered satisfactory. 
The actual enquiry however was for 675, but that was only ono enquiry. 

President. —You must remember that for many years they had not done 
anything in respect of additions or replacements. When once they have 
caught up the arrears so to say, there may not be such a big demand. 

Mr. Balfour. —There is a demand for at least 250 underframes in Tndia. 
We would think y that the minimum would he 000. 

President. —I am not sure about the figure. 

Mr. Balfour. —We are not either, but our opinion is that the minimum 
would he 600. 

President. There is no fixed programme as far as I understand about 
underframes and therefore your complaint that orders are irregular has 
been more or less admitted by the Railway Board but their reason is that 
the Railway Companies get these underframes as and when they like. 
Supposing there cannot be any certainty as to getting regular orders, what 
would be your position? 

Mr. Balfour. —We will endeavour to get more wagons. We would do 
1,500 wagons a year. 

President. —Is it necessary to manufacture these underframes? Could 
not you manufacture additional wagons instead of wanting to manufacture 
underframes when you cannot get a sufficiently large order? 

Mr. Balfour. —If thoro wero no underframes orders to be bad we would 
go in for additional wagons. 

J)r. Mntt.hii. —That is to say without any change to your equipment for 
underframes, you could turn that, to wagon building. 

Mr. Balfour. —Quite. 

President. —Tt seems that the railways themselves do not know what the 
demand is and there are 1,001 uncertain factors. You are trying to do some¬ 
thing which economically at present is not very satisfactory. 

Mr. Balfour. —When the new standard design is approved for the under¬ 
frames we think we would be in a good position to manufacture them 
economically. 
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President. —Would it not be better for you to do something for which 
there is already a demand in the country, for which the demand i8 mors 
certain, instead of trying to do something which is more irregular and 
uncertain ? 

Mr. Balfour.—' There is a greater demand for underframes in the country 
than the manufacturers can build. 

President. —That may he so if there is a regular demand. But it is the 
opinion of the Railway Board that the demand is not very regular. This 
is what they say. Our question was “ As regards the statement that orders 
are not called for at regular and stated times each year, the Board would 
be glad to know if this statement is correct” and our next question was 
“ if the statement that the orders for carriage underl'rames are small as 
compared with those for wagons is correct, the Board would be glad to 
know the reasons which prevent larger orders for carriage underframes 
boing placed ” and this is their reply:—“ The Indian Railways place orders 
for all the underframes that they need for additions and renewals to coaching 
stock. The number is ordinarily much smaller than the number of wagons 
required as additions to or replacements of goods stock.” 

Mr. Br.ilfovr. —The number required would be much smaller relative to the 
number of wagons required, hut nevertheless the number would actually 
be large. 

President.’ —But the point is that the railways themselves get their linder- 
frames as they want, and therefore it means that the Railway Board has 
less control even on State-managed railways as regardvunderframes than 
as regards wagons. 

Mr. Balfour. —That is so, but nevertheless there is a greator demand for 
underframes than we can satisfy. 

President.- We have got the replies of the Railways from which we will 
be able to find out actually what their requirements are hut we have not 
had time to go through all of them. 

Mr. Balfour. —We will get that from the Railway Administration Reports 
also hut we don’t think that you need be frightened that the demand is 
not there for all that Indian manufacturers can build. 

President -Then, you make three proposals about underframes on page 
2,97 of the blue hook. The first is “ It is obvious that we first require protec¬ 
tion to the extent of the burden on our raw material ”. We want to know 
exactly what that means. 

Mr. Balfour. —We did give you that in the last evidence (see page 342 
of 1925 Evidence Volume). 

President. —What I want to get some idea as to what it means. 

Mr. Balfour. —We will work it out afresh. 

President. —But you must make a distinction. The British manufac¬ 
turer has also got to pay a duty. 

Mr. Balfour.- -Of 10 per cent. 

President,. —Yen, and what you have got to show is that you have got to 
pay so much duty at the rate of so much i>or ton while the British manu¬ 
facturer pays 10 per cent, ad valorem on that. That is what you have got 
to show first and then the disadvantage at which you are compared to him. 

Mr. Balfour - -Yes. 

President. —Then as regards unprotected material of course you can 
calculate at the rate of 10 per cent, in both cases. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. 

President —The second is “ We require protection to encourage the 
placing with us of larger orders, because the industry cannot be developed 
if we got onlv small orders and those at uncertain and irregular intervals . 
As regards that, 1 have told you what the position of the Railway Board 
is. What is the smallest number that you can reasonably do with? 

Mr. Balfour. —150 to 200. 
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President. —Would that lead to economic production? 

•V r. Balfour. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —In llie Report of the Committee on Railway Workshops, 1 
notice a paragraph in which they say that the work in their shops is very 
much held up because they cannot get their delivery of underframes from 
firms in India. Have you any comments to make on that? 

Mr. Balfour. —Our last order was finished five months before the promised 
•delivery dates. 

Mr. Mathias. —I take it that that comment of the Committee did not 
apply to your firm. 

Mr. Balfour. —No. 

Mr. Mathias. —There is also a recommendation that the workshops should 
undertake the manufacture of their own underframes. How far would that 
affect you? 

Mr. Balfour.— The market for our underframes would bo closed if the 
proposed railway shops are equipped to manufacture all the Railway’s 
requirements. 

Mr. Mathias. —When they make as many as recommended in that report, 
it will completely swamp your market. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —If the recommendation of that Committee goes through, 
there would be no dustrv to protect in India. 

Mr. Balfour. It would kill private enterprise entirely. It is against 
ithe avowed policy of tlie Government to interfere with private enterprise. 

President. You are not putting the Government point of view correctly; 
they won ’L manufacture these things to come into the market and compete 
with you. There is nothing in the Government policy against their making 
things themselves for their own use. 

Mr. Balfour.- Time and again they have given an assurance to the 
Engineering Association that they would not, interfere with private enter¬ 
prise. 

President. —If they manufacture uuderframes and sell in the country, that 
is interfering. 

Mr. Mathias. —When they compete against the, public that is interference? 

Mr. Walker. —They arc competing against us. What Government actually 
•said was that the railway workshops would be restricted to their primary 
purposes, namely the repair and maintenance of their rolling stock. 

President .—Where did they say that? 

Mr. Walker. —We will send it along to you. 

President. —You cannot prevent Government or anybody from making 
things for themselves. 

Mr. Balfour. —Tt is surely against the policy of any Government to restrict 
private enterprise. Otherwise where are they going to get competition? 
How will they know that they are manufacturing uuderframes economically? 

President. —Whether the Government should manufacture articles is a 
matter of policy with which we are not concerned. You cannot say that there 
is any objection to Government, or the railways manufacturing things in 
their own workshops for themselves. There is no competition against you; 
they do not come into the market? 

Mr. Balfour. —Why not? Here we have got a shop in existence in which 
we can manufacture undcrfraines. It means that if they are going to manu¬ 
facture uuderframes we will have to close down. That is interference. 

President. —One railway building uuderframes for another railway, that 
1 can understand. Then there is objection, but a railway doing the work for 
itself--that may be bad business—but you cannot say it is competing against 
private enterprise. 
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Mr. Walker. —They have actually taken from us orders for points and 
crossings, and have transferred tfiem to the workshops of another Railway. 

Mr. Balfour. —What they recommend in the Workshops Committee’s report 
is that they should put up shops to build underl'rames for the whole of the 
State Railways. 

Fresiile.nl .—I am not concerned with what they say. The point is that 
the argument you are putting forward is not a very sound one. 

Mr. Walker. —Take the order for points and crossings for the North Western 
Railway. The order was placed with us but it was afterwards taken away 
from us and given to -Jamalpore. 

President.—There might he some reason for that. 

Mr. Walker. —The reason apparently was that Jamalpore was a little short 
of work. If they are going to build these workshops on a much bigger scale, 
it is in direct conflict with what the Government of Tndia assured us, namely 
that the Government workshops would be restricted to repairs and mainten¬ 
ance. 

Vresident-.- -As regards underframes we have got even less material to 
judge whether you need any protection or how much you need. You simply 
say that you want a bounty, Rs. 1,250 going down to Rs. 500. On what 
material are we to make that recommendation? 

Mr. Balfour. —We would put forward the same arguments as we did during 
the last enquiry. We then gave details of the 106 underframes that wo built 
(Page 334 of the 192-5 evidence Volume regarding grant, of Supplementary 
Protection). 

President. —There you gave your various charges no doubt but we really 
do not know whore you got the cost of fabrication, Rs. 3,093. Tfow are we 
going to work out the costs? 

,1/r. Mather.- Since you put in this statement in the previous enquiry yon 
have had further experience with the other order of which you have given us 
details. Has your fabrication cost been lower? 

Mr. Balfour. —Our cost sheets are not finished yet. 

President. —This is what the Board reported at page 52 of their Report 
on the grant of Supplementary Protection to the Steel Industry “ On the 
whole, we think that Rs. 600 on each broad-gauge underframe is a reasonable 
estimate of the assistance needed. Out of this sum Rs. 265 is compensating 
protection on account of the duties on steel, and the balance (Rs. 3.35) is 
substantive protection. The Indian manufacturer has then a margin of Rs. 535 
(i.e.. Ps. 335 plus Rs. 200) and, if British prices do not fall further, his profit 
would he about 5J per cent, on the cost of tho underframe.” Messrs. Burn 
and Company, Ltd. suggested that Rs. 1,250 on each* broad-gauge underframe 
and Rs. 750 on each metre gauge underframe would he fair, but we do not 
think tho facts placed before us justify these amounts. Well we have not 
got any more evidence than the Board then had and you still ask us to make 
a different recommendation. Have you got any further information? 

Mr. Balfour. —Why not take the import price of G. I. P. underframes and 
compare that with our quotation? 

Mr. Mathias. —Compare your tender with the British and continental 
tenders, that is what you mean? 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. Our quotation was made in response to one of the 
most recent tenders called for in India. T think that would give you a very 
good idea. 

President. —How much did you get for your underfraines alter our report? 

Mr. Balfour. —We have got no orders since the report. 

President.. —What about the 5 E. I. R. underfraines? 

Mr. Balfour. —About Rs. 11,000 hut as already explained these arc special 
frames. 

President. —And for the 137 what was the price you got? 

Mr. Balfour.— Rs. 9,418. 
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T>r. Matthai. —This was for last year’s E. I. R. underframes? 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. 

President. —Under your proposal that would have to he increased by 
Rs. 1,250, that is what it comes to. Supposing you had an order, is it your 
contention that on top of Rs. 9,418 you want Rs. 1,250? 

Dr. Matthai. —On page 041 of last year’s evidence you gave your cost 
without step irons as Rs. 8,891. Take step irons at Rs. 253. You estimated 
on that quotation a loss of Rs. 275. Add that Rs. 275. That would give you 
no profit. Add a profit of Rs. 200. That gives yon Rs. 9,619. We are trying 
to put that on the same footing with your G. I. P. quotation. Did your 
quotation of Rs. 8,891 include hand brake and lighting equipment? 

Mr. Balfour. —We don’t think it did. 

T)r. Matthai.- Roughly, you said, Rs. 400 represents the increased cost on 
the G. 1. P. underframe. Add that and your actual quotation comes to 
Rs. 10,283. Can you explain the difference? 

Mr. Balfour. —The difference is in the material. 

Dr. Matthai. —Has the material gone up in price? 

Mr. Balfour. — The materials have increased by Rs. 540 (Page 247 of the 
Blue Book and page 341 of last year’s evidence). 

Dr. Matthai. —That increase in material is due to the fact that your new 
design involved a larger amount of material, is it not? The position is this. 
You wore in exactly the same position as last year and you should be quoting- 
for 0. 1. P. underframes at 11s. 10,159. Instead of that you have quoted 
Rs. 10,283. You still have an excess of Rs. 124. 

Mr. Balfour. —The labour on those frames has increased owing to the differ¬ 
ent design. The difference is 153. 

Mr. Wallccr. If you compare the figures on page 247 of tho blue book and 
those on page 341 of last year’s evidence you get a fair comparison. 

Dr. Matthai. —This excess on material, how' much is it? 

Mr. Balfour.- -Rs. 540 on materials, Its. 153 on labour, Charges Rs. 27 
less, and Its. 200 as profit. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is this the comparison between Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway and East Indian Railway? 

Mr. Balfour.—Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —With regard to Great Indian Peninsula Railway under¬ 
frames do you tender for those? 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —You were saying this morning that you were not able to 
tender lower, because you had to get your material in a very short time so 
as to secure early delivery. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. 

Mr. Maitiias.- And therefore your tender was really higher than it should 
have been. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —If you had been given some more time you would be able 
to compete at the same rate as they did. 

Mr. Balfour. —Thero is another factor too. Had we got this oxtra time 
we might have done these underframes between the time wo finished this order 
for wagons and before we started on tho next order which wo hope to get. 

Mr. Mathias. —Tt would have reducod your overhead charges. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. We don’t know the accepted price. It is never pub¬ 
lished and we thought the Board could get these figures for comparison. 

Dr. Matthai. —Practically the difference betwoon East Indian Railway and 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway types account* for Rs. 666. 

Mr. Balfour. —Taking Rs. 200 as profit. 
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Dr. Matthai. —Just this difference in type accounts for Rs. 666. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Then the loss of Rs. 275 plus the profit of Rs. 200. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —I would like to call your attention to this statement that you 
have given at page 237. You want a specific duty of Rs. 2,000 on each 
underframe based on your calculation of British cost of an undorframe of 
£580, and you state that this is a case you dealt with in the evidence in 1925 
enquiry. Now this year the only addition that you made to the British cost 
of the underframe is the duty of 10 per cent. Last year if you look at 
page 334 of the evidence you added to it landing and election costs. Why 
should you have omitted this year charges which last year came to a total of 
Rs. 425 for erection and landing? You seem to have allowed for a still 
bigger bounty. 1 think you will admit that as an omission. 

Mr. Balfour. —We are asking here for a specific duty of Rs. 2,000 and we 
are showiug you how the specific duties should be made up. 

Mr. Mather. —If you ask for Rs. 2,000, you assume that it costs nothing 
for landing. 

Mr. Balfour. —We are simply asking Rs. 2,000 on the c.i.l'. You take 
Rs. 7,714 and add on the landing and erection. Tt comes to Rs. 8,139. Leave 
out the 8 per cent, for the moment. 

President. —What is the 8 per cent.? 

Mr. Walker.- —At that time we asked for 8 per cent, profit. If you add 
8 per cent, to our price, it comes to Rs. 10,150. The difference is Rs. 2,011. 
We have asked for Rs. 2,000 on the c.i.f. figure. 

Mr. Mather. —Even when you are doing that, you are still omitting the 
landing and erection charges which should be deducted from it. 

Mr. Walker. —We have allowed for that. We have increased the Home 
Manufacturer’s prico hy Rs. 425 for landing and erection charges bringing 
his price from Rs. 7,714 to Rs, 8,130. We have given it there in a summarised 
form. 

Mr. Mather. —You have not done that on page 237. 

Mr. Balfour.— Wo have asked for Rs. 2,000 on the c.i.f. 

President. —You may ask for 11s. 500 or 11s. 5,000, but T want to know 
how you got this figure. Where have we got to add it? To what figure have 
wo to add this Rs. 1,250? 

Mr. Balfour. —To the Home Manufacturer’s Landed price plus erection. 

President.- I’lease tell me on what, basis. 1 know the difference between 
the two is Rs. 1,250. On what basis do you claim this Rs. 1,250? If you 
say that a specific duty of Rs. 2,000 is added, you will get Rs. 1,250, one 
can understand. You want Rs. 1,250 in addition to your price. We have 
not got that price. That is what 1 want to know. 

Mr. Walker. —The price is given on page 334 of the previous evidence. 

President — Rs. 8,910. 

Mr. Walker. —Yes. 

President. —To that we have got to add Rs. 1,250. 

Mr. Walker. —Or in the alternative you may deduct the existing duty 
from the Home manufacturer’s landed price and add Rs. 2,000, and the 
landing and erection charges. 

President..-- You have got to get a price of 11s. 9,418. 

Mr. Walker.- Plus 8 per cent, profit which comes to Rs. 10,150 for the 
undorframe. 

President.- -In that is included your bounty of Rs. 1,250. 

Mr. Walker. —Yes. 

President. —That, gives you Rs. 8,900. 
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Mr. Walker.— Tts. 8,910. Add 8 per cent, to our price. 

President. —I can’t find this figure anywhere. 

Mr. Walker. —8 per cent, profit, should be added to the Indian cost. 

President. —Rleaso explain to me. You said your actual costs are Rs. 9,118. 
You add 8 per cent. That makes how much? 

Mr. Walker. —Its. 10,171. 

President. —That will include Rs. 1,250. 

Mr. Walker. —Yes. 

President. -"Deduct amount ? 

Mr. Walker. —Rs. 8,921. On tho opposite side the price is given as 
Rs. 8.910. You can work it out in another way. Tako tho homo price at 
Rs. 9,714 including a specific duty of Rs. 2,000 and add Rs. 425 for landing 
and erection. It comes to Rs. 10,109. We want that for our underframe. 

President.- -Your works cost phis profit comes to Rs. 10,171. 

Mr. Walker. -Yes. 

President..- —8 per cent, on the all in cost. 

Mr. Walker. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —-Your argument in your application is really a mere repeti¬ 
tion of yorir argument put before the Hoard last time. 

M r. Hal four. —Practically. 

Mr. Mathias. That argument 1 want to get quite clear. That argument 
is really an argument that the protection should be changed in your favour 
because the exchange rate has increased to 1 .?. 6d. 

Mr. Balfour.— No. When the 1st Report reviewed the position of the 
wagon industry, it did not consider under frames. Therefore we had operat¬ 
ing against, us a duty amounting to Rs. 235 owing to the increased protection 
given to tho .Steel industry. 

Mr. Mathias. —You put in certain theoretical figures at the last enquiry 
and you admitted them as theoretical. Now arguing from those figures on the 
difference in the exchange rate you come to the conclusion that a certain 
amount of protection is necessary. 

Mr. Balfour. -Yes, to compensate us. 

Mr. Mathias.- That is your position now. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. 

President. —Take page 385 of the 1925 evidence volume. The f.o.b. price 
of an underframe is X1501. At l<f. 4d. it is Rs. 9,154-8-0 and at Is. 6d. it is 
Rs. 8,137-5-4. Add the customs duty Rs. 813-11-8, landing charge Rs. 45 
and erection charge Rs. 365. The total comes to Rs. 9,360. You are out by 
tho dilferenee between Rs. 9,301 and Rs. 8,910 so that the figure of Rs. 600 
fixed by my colleagues was very near the mark. 

Mr. Walker. —Rs. 450 is the difference. 

President. —You want 1,250 on these figures. You were out by Rs. 450. 
They gave you 11s. 600. So you got Rs. 1,050 out of Rs. 1,250. 

Mr. Walker. —We claim Its. 1,240 or 1,250. Wo were wrong by Its. 450. 
It means that you should have given us Rs. 800 instead of Rs. 600. 

President. —Its. COO is reasonably accurate. Rs. 8,137 is the c.i.f. price. 
On that you have actually got Its. 1,050. 

Mr. Walker. —We have not followed your Rs. 1,050. 

President. -You wanted Rs. 1,250, didn’t you? 

Mr. Walker. —We did. 

President. -You were out by Its. 450? 

Mr. Walker.— The difference is 11s. 800. Where is Rs. 1,050? 

President. My colleagues allowed you Rs. 600. You wanted Rs. 1,250. 
In that there is a difference of Its. 450. You add that to Its. 600 and you got 
Rs. 1,050. There is no 26 per cent, which you try to make out. If you hud 
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got all that you had wanted, you would have got Its. 200 more and nothing 
else and that would not he anywhere near 20 per cent. It will come to about 
15 per cent. We havo got to work on figures. We cannot say that this is 
what you want and therefore you must get it. First of all this £580 that you 
took is wrong. So, what is the position now as regards your claim ? Anyhow 
you must bring it down to Rs. 800 against Rs. 600 which we gave you in the 
last Report. 

Mr. Walker. —Take these prices given by us for the G. 1. P. underframos 
and make the comparison. 

President. —We are comparing the prices that you have given. We are 
not inventing any figures. You take a wrong llgure and base your claim 
for protection on that. 

Mr. Mathias. -May T ask whether there is any relation between the cost 
of construction of a wagon and the cost of construction of an underframe? 

Mr. Walker.' —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Does the amount of protection which you consider necessary 
for wagons bear any relation to the amount of protection for underframes? 

Mr. Balfour. —We would not like to say that. We require more for wagons 
than for underl'rames. 

Mr. Mathias. —Translating it into a percentage on the cost of construction 
plus the overhead, the percentage of protection which you consider necessary 
in the ease of a wagon would he higher than the percentage of protection 
which you consider necessary in the case of underframes. 

Mr. Balfour .- Yes. 

Mr. Walker. -The competition is keener for wagons—that is the secret of 
it. 

Mr. Balfour .—The underframes occupy a lot more space and require'more 
handling. 

President.- If 1 were you, I would say that the bounty ought to be Rs. 800. 

Mr. Walker .—We shall put in a corrected statement. 

Mr. Mather .—In connection with your statement about underframes you 
have given us on page 247 a list of materials required. On the same page 
you give a list of imported materials subject to protective duties. The list 
consists entirely of mild steel channels, angles and tees. Was your reason for 
importing these that you could not get delivery of these quickly enough in 
India or that these sizes were not rolled by Tata’s? 

Mr. Balfour.- The latter was the case. 

Mr. Mathias. —Y T ou say that of the three schemes you would favour the 
specific duty. Would you state your reasons definitely so as to have them 
on record ? 

Mr. Balfour.- —We have put in a special note on that. 

Mr. Mathias. Are your reasons the same? 

Mr. Balfour. -Yea. 

I)r. Midlhai. —You complain of the smallness and irregularity of the under¬ 
frame orders. As far as underframes arc concerned, is not that precisely the 
thing that gives you an advantage over the foreign manufacturer? 

Mr. Balfour.- -We don’t think so. 

Dr. Matthai .—You have always had an advantage with regard to under¬ 
frames that you don’t have as regards wagons in meeting foreign competition. 

Mr. Balfour. —There are not so many underframe builders in Britain as 
there are wagon builders. 

Dr. Matthai. -Is it because the orders are so irregular and small that they 
don’t come in competition? 

Mr. Balfour.—We would prefer them to be of one design. 

Dr. Matthai .—In that case, competition might be more strenuous. 
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Mr. Balfour. —Yes, but at the same time we would be able to reduco our 
costs. 

l)r. Matthai. —I find from these statements that the Railway Board gave 
us, except in 1922, there has not been any order for underframes placed abroad 
on the ground of price. 

Mr. Balfour. —Surely there must have been underframc orders placed at 
home. 

Dr. Matlhai. —As far as State Railways are concerned, if you look at 
page 383, you will find in 1922-23 that there were three cases in which the 
indent was placed on the Director General on the ground of price. In the 
year 1923-24 there were two cases in which the order went home, but that 
was entirely on the question of prompt delivery. It was not a question oi 
price. In 1924-25 and 1925-20, apparently orders hud been placed here; so 
that, if you leave out the yoar 1922-23, as far as prices are concerned, you 
have not suffered at the hands of foreign competitors. 

Mr. Balfour. We did not build all the underframes required in India 
throughout that period. 

Dr. Matthai. —As far ns actual results go, it is very different from wagons. 

Mr. Walker. —Is that a statement of all the orders called for at home and 
in India ? 

Mr. Balfour. The Railways might have placed large indents at home 
before they were taken over by the State. 

Dr. Matlhai. —The point I want to raise is this. Assuming that you have 
been able to hold your own as regards underframes and supposing we gave you 
sufficient protection on wagons to enable you to work to capacity, whethor we 
gave you protection or not on underframos, it would not be a serious proposi¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Balfour. —It would create a very serious situation. Is it the inten¬ 
tion of the Board to restrict the growth of the carriage and wagon building 
industry? Wo have askod you in this representation not to take the present 
capacity into consideration hut to allow for development in both the wagon 
and the underframe industries. 

Dr. Matthai. —My difficulty is this. As far as wagons are concerned, we 
have got the Indian Standard Wagon Company who specialise in one type of 
wagons and we have got some kind of data. As far as underframes are 
concerned, we have no kind of data to go upon. Therefore out of considera¬ 
tion for that practical difficulty suppose we said “ Let underframes take cars' 
of themselves. Tf the wagon building industry were sufficiently protected, 
you would not suffer.” 

Mr. Balfour.— The underframe industry would be killed. 

Dr. Matthai. —Our aim here is to develop the industry. The wagon build¬ 
ing industry is the same thing as the underframe industry. So, the develop¬ 
ment <loes not como in. 

Mr. Walker. —If you protect the underframe industry as well, you will be 
developing both. 

Dr. Matthai. —From a practical point of view I don’t see that you are- 
going to he hit very badly. Xo work bits been taken away from you since 
1922 in spite of all these adverse conditions. 

Mr. Balfour. —On the basis of that statement, but we have just pointed 
out to you that the East Indian Railway have been building coaching stock 
for over a year since they wero taken over by the State. It means that they 
have been importing underframes. The Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
might have done the same thing. Tn this classified list of the Stores Depart¬ 
ment there are many instance, e.g., points and crossings for the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway for which we have never had an enquiry. 

Mr. Mathias. —I take it that Continental competition in regard to under- 
frames is out of the question altogether? 
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Mr. Balfour .- Last year's framos were Continental. We obtained the draw¬ 
ings from the Great Indian Peninsula Railway for the enquiry for the 98 
undcrfrairies and found they were marked “ Germany.” We don’t know if 
they called for tenders from the Continent or not in this instance. 

Mr. Mathias. —Have you any reason to suppose that the British or Conti¬ 
nental price of underfrarnes is likely to go down? 

Mr. Half our. -We cannot say. 

Mr. Mathias. Have you any information at your disposal? 

Mr. Balfour. —No. 

Points and Crossings. 

President. —1 really do not understand what you want for points and 
crossings. You say “ We do not ask so much that the protection originally 
afforded should be increased; we ask rather that the original measure of 
protection granted should be restored to its original degree.” But you don’t 
explain what you mean by that. 

Mr. Balfour. —Our intention was whatever you gave to the fabricated steel 
you would automatically give to points and crossings. 

President. —But that does not give ns really any idea as to what you mean. 
There you tried to show that, prices had fallen owing to the rise in exchange 
and owing to two other causes and therefore you were not getting the amount 
of protection that we intended you to get. Yesterday we explained to you 
how difficult it was to got at the nature of the. drop so far as the foreign 
cost of fabrication was concerned. Here also you have not given any recent 
c.i.f. prices. 

Mr. Balfour. —Wc are unable to get them. 

President. —Your contention is that no distinction should be made between 
fabricated steel and points and crossings, is it not? 

Mr. Balfour— That is right. 

Mr. Mather. —It is desirable that we should have rather more definite 
information about this. You don’t even toll us what your own costs are, much 
less of the price of the imported article. 

Mr. Balfour. —The difficulty is that they all vary in price. There are no 
two railways that have got the same design for points and crossings. There are 
railways which have got dozens of designs. 

President. —I will put it to you this way. In the last enquiry we gave 
you Rs. 33 as duty on fabricated steel sections and Rs. 29 on fabrication, 
altogether Rs. 62. Now you want a duty of Rs. 72-8-0. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. 

President. —Tho only point that really requires consideration is this figure 
of Rs. 29 substantive protection and there we have got to make adjustments 
on account of the rise in exchange and how that rise might have brought 
down your cost of fabrication. Assuming that that figure of Rs. 29 is correct 
—which I think you accepted as correct- -what it comes to is this. Supposing 
the duty remains the same as before and we say a specific duty of Rs. 33 a 
ton plus the present day equivalent of Rs. 29. That is what you want. 

Mr. Balfour. - That is so. 

T)r. Matthai. —Can you give us the quantity of materials required in a 
switch ? 

Mr. Balfour. —It varies. 

Dr. Matthai. —Is there no typical kind of switch? 

Mr. Balfour. —It would vary according to design. Each railway has got 
its own design. Our work is so varied in that department because no two 
railways order the same type. We believe thero was a committee sitting for 
the standardization of points and crossings. We want standardization so 
that we may have one type of jigs and dies. 

])r. Matthai. —Since when have you been doing this business? 

Mr. Balfour. —15 years to my knowledge. 
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Dr. Matthai. —You say you have extended and remodelled your works on 
most modern lines. Since when was that? 

Mr. Balfour. —Four years ago. 

T)r. Matthai.- -During these four years if you take the various types of 
switches and crossings that you have keen manufacturing what is the sort of 
typical average weight? 

Mr. Half our. —We cannot tell you off hand. 

Dr. Matthai. —If you took a weight of that kind and gave us the materials 
that went into it with their price you don’t think it will serve the purpose? 

Mr. Walker .—The orders, arc comparatively small and varied. 

Mr. Mathias. —On your present orders 1 take it that you have a good 
margin of profit. Obviously when the railways want a small quantity and 
you know that they want them urgently and cannot get them from homo in 
time, y'ou can charge them a higher price; so that although at present your 
production is small you should make a good profit. 

7)/‘. Matthai. —Ts there no separate entry in the monthly trade returns to 
show these things? 

Mr. Balfour. —We don’t know. Talking about points and crossings the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway call for tenders from Home and wo never 
get o chance to quote. 

Mr. Mather.- Have you at any time had enquiries? 

Mr. Balfour. —Once, about three years ago hut we did not get the order. 

Mr. Mather. — It. may be a question of freight on that'sort of material. 
They want delivery in Hombay. 

President. —You want us to deal with points and crossings on the same 
footing as fabricated steel. Assuming that we took those figures that we 
arrived at in our last, enquiry as correct—Rs. 62-8-0, Rs. 33 for duty on steel 
and Rs. 20-8-0 on fabrication—and assuming that there are no other alterations 
except this question of exchange on 11s. 29, will you expect us to do anything 
else ? 

Mr. Balfour. —Not if you allow for exchange. 

President. —The position is this that your costs have come down by Rs. 5. 
If onr former figures were correct, and Rs. G2-3-0 gave you enough protection 
then the specific duty required will be Rs. 57-8-0. ft is a good deal less than 
Rs. 72-8-0, and that ought, to give you enough protection subject to any 
adjustments we may have to make. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes, but, you will have to allow for the much greater drop 
in the Home manufacturer’s fabrication costs. 

President. —That is to say if the duty had been a specific one you would 
have been better off by Its. 5. 

Mr. Balfour.-—No. We have got an instance of fabricated steel here. It 
is only this morning that we found it and it is for 53 spans. We hurriedly 
worked this example in the manner you suggested yesterday and endeavoured 
to got the home fabricated cost. 

President. —You got that contract. 

Mr. Balfour. —No. 

Mr. Mathias.- -Was that for the North Western Railway? 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. 

Mr. Mailiias.— You got the actual order. 

Mr. Balfour. —No. We did not, got the order bul the North Western Rail¬ 
way kindly furnished us with the price at. which the order was placed at Home 
(copy of letter handed in). 

President. —This is a letter you got from the North Western Railway 
dated 4th February 1926 in which they order 53 girders for the strengthening 
of tho Jhelum bridge. You had better send in copies of this also. 

Mr. Balfour. —Yes. 
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3. MESSRS. JESSOP AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 

A.— Written. 

(1) Letter, dated 11th 114th May 1920, from Messrs. Jessop and Company,. 

Limited. 

Press Communique, dated the 10th April 1920. —Before particularizing the' 
nature and amount of protection required for the engineering industry it is 
proposed to notice the intimate connection this industry has with the industry 
producing raw material. 

The feature of the Tata Iron and Steel Company that renders the under¬ 
taking so vitally important to India in times of isolation from countries over¬ 
seas is that they can produce steel rails and mild steel structural shapes and 
sections (up to British Standard Specification) that can he fabricated into 
buildings, bridges, wagons and underframes of quality to fill the requirements 
of 'Indian railways and thus enable them to be practically independent of 
imports. 

it will be seen from the above that Ihe engineering industry is the supple¬ 
ment of the steel industry and the value of the one would be discounted by the 
absence of the other. 

A further circumstance for consideration is that the skilled labour re¬ 
quired by the. one industry is drawn from the same peoples as that drawn by 
the other. 

Tatas roll an untested steel suitable for the minor requirements of the 
general public. This is a convenience but the material is not of such value to 
the country as is the tested steel referred to above as it can he largely replaced 
by many kinds of indigenous timber. 

Fabrication of steel as apart from its production.- -The fact we have set 
out to prove is that, the conditions affecting the engineering industry are. 
worse to-day than in 1922 and l!)2. r > and it is essential if Indian Engineering 
Industries are to he kept alive, that the principle of the Steel Protection Act 
of 1924 must he extended for a further period. 

Based on the evidence put before them, the Board, in their Report of 
March 1924, arrived at certain conclusions which were accepted by the Legis¬ 
lature. Again in September 1925 further recommendations were made by the 
Board to meet the changed conditions that had risen in the interim. The 
Government of India, however, appear to have based their argument for non- 
acceptance of those recommendations on the fact that the whole question had 
to come up again for consideration at the present enquiry which was then due 
to be held shortly afterwards and therefore they could not see their way to' 
make any alteration at the tail end of the period. 

Before entering into details of costs of fabricating steel and building wagons 
and bogie underframes, we desire to state our views with regard to some of 
the arguments raised during the debate in the Legislative Assembly, on Wed¬ 
nesday, February 17th, 1926. 

The main reasons given by the Hon’ble Sir Charles Times for not increasing 
the offsetting duty on fabricated steel were:- - 

(1) Engineering in India is not. an infant industry and engineering had 

been ill existence in India for over 100 years, and, therefore, they 
do not require support. 

(2) No record of pressure of imports from abroad. 

(3) A set back in the working of ail industry for 12 months is of little 

moment. 

In reply to the above we would state:—• 

(1) Engineering in a sense is not a modern industry in India and a 
chronicle of our inception and doings for more than a century 
would disclose the following facts: — 

At birth we were recorded as mechanical engineers, organised' 
to execute urgent repairs to marine and land machinery.. 
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Time was then a (ifeat factor in onr favour, us communicating 
with countries overseas was a slow and tedious business. 

In course of time a merchant’s business was added to the above 
and an impetus was given to the infant mechanical engi¬ 
neering industry by a fall in the exchange value of the rupee. 

Later, the country was flooded with cheap Continental steel, 
which, for private consumption, displaced British iron and 
steel and gave scope in India for structural engineering. 

Advantage was taken of the opportunity and structural engi¬ 
neering was added to our other activities. > 

Continental material was found to be unreliable and the advent 
of open hearth basic steel of British manufacture saw the 
decline of Continental material. 

Our prosperity in the middle half of our history was due largely 
to our merchant business and to a low exchange value of the 
rupee. 

(2) We have no record of imports later than that given in the Adminis¬ 

tration Report on Railways, 1924-25, in which it is stated that 
out of a total expenditure of Rs. 46,00,000 on bridge work, only 
Rs. 5,00,000 wore spent in India. The proportion of imports to 
local purchase docs appear to be larger than might be necessary 
when it is remembered that the spending department is pledged, 
other things being equal, to foster a local industry. 

(3) Nothing docs an industry more harm than blowing hot and cold on 

it. Move as slowly as it may be considered desirable and let 
there be a continuity of policy. If it is considered necessary to 
support an indusrty, do so till it has found support unnecessary. 
Commercialism will not permit inflated profits to be made for any 
length of time. Competition, whether by existing competitors, or 
by fresh comers on the field, will quickly reduce prices to a reason¬ 
able basis. Spasmodic bids to establish any industry must result 
in waste of money, and 12 months lost by an industry is a matter 
of serious concern. 

Fabricated steel, railway wagons and bogie underframes are, 
with regard to manufacture, in many respects similar to one 
another, but, to stato the facts more clearly, wo will deal 
first with fabricated steel and then with wagons and under- 
frames. 

Fabricated steel. —The Board in their Report of March 1924 arrived at the 
conclusion that a fair average cost per ton of British fabricated steel, ex¬ 
cluding duty, was Rs. 250 per ton o.f.i. and that the Indian cost was Rs, 310 
per ton including Rs. 33 per ton the specific duty on stool allowing for 10 per 
cent, wastage. 

The details were as follows: — 

British c.f.i. cost per ton at Is. id. exchantie. 

Rs. 

Material plus 10 per cent, wastage .... 160 

Conversion at £6 per ton.90 

250 

Indian cost per ton at Is. id. exchange. 


Rs. 

Material plus 10 per cent, wastage .... 160 

Duty plus 10 per cent, wastage.33 

Conversion .. . 117 


310 
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The cost c.f.i. of British steel was on an average Rs. 1-45 per ton during-. 
1923, when oxehange was Is. 4rf., but this cost has now fallen to Rs. 100 per 
ton with exehango at Is. Od. . 

It is more than probable that the average British cost of conversion has 
fallon from £6 per ton to quite £5 per ton since 1923 as the wages paid to 
British workmen have been steadily reduced and this makes the position for 
India even worse, as there has been no reduction in wages in India since the- 
war and the reduction in overhead charges would not reduce the Indian 
conversion cost by more than 5 per cent., or say, Rs. 117 to Us. 110. there¬ 
fore, a comparison in cost to-day is as follows : — 

British c.f.i. cost per ton exchange Is. 6d. 

Rs. A. P. 

110 0 0 
66 10 3 


176 10 8 


Rs. A. P. 

no o o 

33 0 0 

no o o 


253 0 0 


A difference of Rs. 76-5-4 or 431 per cent. 

The preference, we are actually receiving is 25 per cent, on Rs. 176 or 
Rs. 44 per ton of which Rs. 33 goes to pay the specific duty on steel including 
10 per cent, wastage. In fact we are worse off to-day than we were in 1923, 
for the costs then were as follows : — 

British cost. 

Rs. 

Material plus 10 por cent, wastage .... 160 

Conversion at £6 per ton at Is. 4 d. exchange . . 90 

250 

Duty 10 per cent. ....... 25 

275 


Rs. 

160 

16 

117 


Indian cost. 

Material plus 10 per cent, wastage 
Duty 10 per cent. 

Conversion .... 


Material plus 10 per cent, wastage . 
Conversion £5 per ton 


Indian cost including duty. 

Material plus 10 per cent, wastage . 

Duty plus 10 per cent, wastage . 

Conversion ...... 


293 


The position to-day 
is: — 


Rs. 18 per ton against us. 
after the Tariff Board has been 

Br itish cost. 


Material plus 10 per cent, wastage . 
Conversion at £5 per ton . 


operating for 3 years 


R-S. A. P. 
110 0 0 
66 10 8 


176 10 8 

Duty 25 per cent. . . . . 44 2 8 




220 13 4 
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Indian cost. 




Rs. 

Material plus 10 per cent, wastage 


no 

Duty on material . . . . . 

• • 

33 

Conversion . ... . 


no 



253 


Rs, 32-3-0 per Ion against us. 

From the above it will be seen that we were better off in 1.923 by Rs. 14-3-0 
:per ton. 

Wo are not aware wliat the future duty oil steel is to be but if, for the sake 
of argument, we eliminate the question of duty our cost would be reduced to 
Rs. 220 per ton, and the imported cost to Rs. 170-10-8, a difference of 
Rs. 43-5-4 per ton, or 25 per cent. 

Purchasing Officers throughout the country are particularly loath to 
divulge the results of tenders and, therefore, we find the greatest difficulty 
in being able to specify actual examples of orders having been placed abroad 
.at a lower rate than Indian tenders. 


Wagons and underframes. —The cost of an imported wagon or underirame 
bears a. different ratio to the local cost than that found to apply to imported 
and locally-fabricated structural work due to the following causes: 

(1) A large proportion of the cost of a wagon pertains to imported 

components and this charge is common to both suppliers. 

(2) The duty of Rs. 30 per ton on structural steel is increased to Rs. 40 

per ton on forging material. 

(3) The portion of work that goes to form the underfrarne of the vehicle 

has to be reckoned as being work of a slightly more expensive 

nature than average structural work. 

(4) Forgings cost even more to make than the underframe. 

(5) Assembling the wagon and completely finishing it is a common 

charge, both operations being carried out locally. 

On November 30th, 1925, we submitted tenders to the Railway Hoard for 
•various typos of wagons and in the Indian Trade .Journal of February 4th, 
1926, the results of these tenders were published, but the sterling f.o.b. 
figures were not extended into Rupees to show how a comparison was made 
nor was any information given of the amount of bounty allotted to the orders 
placed in India. Though a point we particularly noticed is that exchange 
was taken at lw. 6 fad. yet in the Indian Trade. Journal of December 17th, 
1925, il is stated that for comparison between Sterling and Rupee tenders 
•exchange should he taken at 1 .?. I id. to the rupee. We naturally feel, there¬ 
fore, that on this point a fair comparison was not made. 

However, orders were placed with us for which we are thankful hut the 
price we had to quote to keep our men together, as we go on to explain, will 
barely cover our charges. 

To show the facts it will he sufficient if wc deal with the figures concerning 
one type of wagon only, and we have chosen the A-l type, the Hoard having 
previously taken this as their basis. 

The figures that went to make up the price we should have required were, 
.as follows:-- 

Tala Material. 



Rs. 

A. 

(1) M. S. Plates and Sheets, 36 cwts. 

295 

0 

(2) Rollod Sections, 51 cwts. .... 

368 

0 

(3) Forging material, 36 cwts. 

259 

0 

(4) Horn cheeks, 11 ewt. .... 

11 

0 


933 

0 
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British material at Is. 6d. exchange. 




Rs. 

A. 

(5) Axle boxes ..... 


176 

0 

(6) Bearing springs .... 


. 174 

0 

(7) Buffers. 


171 

0 

(8) Vacuum brakes. 


278 12 

(9) Screw couplings .... 


. 49 

8 

(10) Buffers and draw springs . 


101 

4 

(11) Diagonals . 


116 

0 

(12) Bolts, nuts and rivets 


200 

0 



1,266 

8 

Summary of cost. 


Rs. 

A. 

Total material ..... 


. 2,199 

8 

Trade expenses on material, 5 per cont. . 

. 

110 

0 

Labour ...... 

. 

650 

0 

Trade oxpenses on labour, 80 per cent. . 

• 

520 

0 



3,479 

200 

8 

Profit .. 

• 

0 



3,679 

8 


Tn January 1925, the lowest British tender for an A-l wagon was £180-10-0, 
f.o.h., which at Is. 6 d. exchange, erected in India, would amount to Its. 3,277. 
There was every indication that the lowest British tender in November 1925 
would ho certainly not more and probably less than £180-10-0 f.o.b. actually 
as we see now it was £170 f.o.b. subject to a further proportionate reduction 
under certain conditions. 

It would, therefore, have been useless submitting a tender based on our 
cost plus Rs. 200 per wagon profit, so we cut out the profit and quoted 
Rs. 3,485. 

Similarly for the A-2 wagon we quoted Rs. 3,573 against a cost plus Rs. 200 
per wagon profit of Rs. 3,767. 

The British figure £176 f.o.b. wo take to represent Rs. 3,139 erected in 


India made up as follows: — 


£ 

Price f.o.b. .... 

• ■ . 

176 

Less proportionate reduction . 

. 

3-8 



172-2 

Freight .... 


19-2 

191-4 

Rs. 


Equivalent in rupee at Is. 6-5/32 d. exchange . . 2,530 

Duty 10 per cent,.253 


Duty 10 per cent,.253 

2,783 

Landing.31 

2,814 

Erection . .325 

3,139 

VOT,. IV. K 
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The proportionate reduction taken into account represents Its. 55, so if 
this is not allowed for the British price becomes Rs. 3,194. 

It is essential to investigate the question of costs still further for if we 
now compare the British and local costs in dotail side by side at say, exchange 
Is. 6 d. we arrive at the following: —- 


British Wagon. , Local Wagon. 


Material. 





Fittings. 

i 

1,139 

... 

1,139 

Duty. 

10 per oent, . 

113 

10 per cent. 

113 

Structural shapes, plates and sheets . 

4*4 tons at 120 
per ton. 

52S 

4'4 tons at 120 
por ton. 

528 

Duty. 

lOperceut. . 

53 

Rs. 30 per ton 

132 

Forging material .... 

T8 tons at 120 
por ton. 

216 

T8 tons at 120 
per ton. 

. 216 

I >uty , . . „ . • C ,' 

10 per ceut, 

22 

Rs. 40 per ton 

72 

Total Matbkiai, 

ifi 

2,071 


2,200 

Labour. 

A 1 7 * ■ 

Ipjj 



• 

Fabricating. 

4‘4 tons at £7= - 
Its. 02* 12 por 
ton. 

408 

Rs. 151 per ton 

677 6 

Duty. 

10 per cent. . 

41 

mi 

... 

Makiug Forgings .... 

T8 tcnB at .£12 
=Rs. 159 per 
ton. 

286'2 

Rs. 264 per ton 

475-2 

Duty. 

10 per cent. . 

29 

Nil 

... 

R rectum .... . 


325 


325 

Total Labour 

... 

1.089-2 


1,477-8 

Total cost 


3,160*2 


3,677-8 


The British figure iu this case is Its. 3,160 and though it does not com© 
exactly to the figure Rs. 3,194 cm page 15 it is sufficiently close to show the 
relative material and labour costs of the British and local wagons under the 
essential headings. 

It can be seen from the above that on material, owing to the specific duty 
on stool, the local manufacturer is at a disadvantage of Rs. 129. 
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Now, if wo assume there is no duty on steel and no 10 per cent, duty on 
wagons, the two costs are as follows: — 



British. 

Local. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Fittings . 

1,139 

1,139 

Structural shapes, plates and sheets 

528 

528 

Forging material .... 

216 

216 


1,883 

1,883 

Fabricating ..... 

408 

677-6 

Making forging .... 

286-2 

475-2 

Erection ..... 

325 

325 


2,902-2 

3,360-8 


However to arrive at the dutiable amount on the British wagon, the cost 
of landing and erection, viz., Rs. 356, must be deducted making Rs. 2,546-2 
as tho c.f.i. cost against the local figure Rs. 3,004-8 after deducting the same 
Rs. 356. A difference of Rs. 458-6 per wagon or 18 per cent. 

Wo make the cost of a local undorframe to be Rs. 10,269 made up as fol¬ 


lows : — 

Rs. 

Tata material as per List A attached (page 18) . . 2,130 

British material at Is. 6 <1. exchange as per List A 
attached (page 18).5,006 


7,130 

Trade expenses on material, 5 per cent. . . . 357 

Labour .1,290 

Trade expenses on labour, 80 per cent. . . . 1,032 

9,815 

Profit ......... 454 


10,269 

In the same way tho figures for a standard imported bogio coaching under¬ 
frame may be reckoned as under : — 

£ 

Price f.o.b. of a 67 ft. underframe .... 540 

Freight and charges.. 40 

580 


Rs. 

Equivalent rupee price at Is. 6d. exchange . . . 7,733 

Duty 10 per cent..773 

Landing.153 

Erection ......... 350 


9,009 
K 2 
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Reducing the price Its. 9,009 to its elements of cost of material and labour 
and comparing it side by side with the cost of a local underframe, the fol¬ 
lowing differences will be arrived at:- 


Underframes. 


— 

British Cost. 

T.ocal Cost. 

Material • 


Rs. 

1 

j Rs. 

Fittings. 


4,551 

1 4.551 

| 

Duty. 

10 per cent. . 

455 

10 per cent. . | 455 

Structural shapes and plates 

9'5 tons atllOs. 
per ton. 

1,045 

[ 9"5 tons at 110s., 1,045 
per ton. 

Duty. 

10 per cent. 

104-5 

Rs. 30 per ton j 285 

Forging material. 

0 tons at 120s. 
per ton. 

600 

5 tons at 120$. i 600 
per ton. i 

Duty. 

10 per cent. . 

60 

Rs. 40 per ton j 200 



6,815-5 

| 7,136 

Labour. 




Fabricating Underframes . 

Mlf] 

9'5 tons at 47 
-Eb. 92T2 
per ton. 

881 

i 

Rs. 154 per ton 1,463 

Duty.. 

10 per cent. . 

88 

mi i ... 

Making Forgings . . . . j 

■'1 

5 tons at 412— 
Ks. 159 per 
ton. 

795 

Rs. 264 per ton 1,320 

Duty.. 

10 per cent. 

79 5 

mi ! ... 

Erection. 


350 

850 

Total 


2,193 5 | 

| 3,133 

Total cost 


9,009 j 

110,269 

i 


In this case owing to the specific duty on steel the local manufacturers is 
at a disadvantage of Rs. 320-8 on the cost of material. 

Now, if we again assume no duty on steel and no 10 per cent, duty on 
underframes, the two costs are as follows : — 



British. 

Local. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Fittings .... 

. 4,651 

4,551 

Structural shapes and plates . 

1,045 

1,045 

Forging material 

000 

600 


6,196 

6,196 

Fabricating underframes 

881 

1,463 

Making fittings 

795 

1,320 

Erection .... 

350 

350 


8,222 

9,329 
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Similarly to arrivo at the dutiable amount the cost of landing and erection, 
viz., Rs. 503 must bo deducted making Rs. 7,719 as the c.f.i. cost against the 
local figure Rs. 8,820 after deducting the same Rs. 506. 

A difference of Rs. 1,107 per underframe or 14-3 per cent. 


General. 

Any support given by a country towards the establishment of a steel 
industry on a commercial basis is justifiable on two major counts. 

(1) For its commercial value .—Such an industry converts large quantities 
of valueless ores into profitable material and in the process provides a living 
for great numbers of people and furnishes thousands of tons of freight for 
railways. 

12) In times of isolation such an industry has an inestimable value if the 
country can rely on the industry to produce structural steels up to British 
Standard Specifications and on an Engineering industry to fabricate such 
m aterial. 

it will be seen from the above that the best results from the steel industry 
can only be got if there is an efficient engineering industry in existence to 
utilize its products. This being so, the engineering industry must be consi¬ 
dered as a supplement of the steel industry and as such cannot be neglected. 

The following paragraph is an extract from the “ Statesman,” dated the 
5th May 1926, on the subject of Stores purchases: — 


“ Bombay merchants on Customs refund." 

“ Bombay, May 3rd. 


“ The Committee of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber have addressed the 
Government of Bombay drawing their attention to the fact that the system 
of refund of Customs Duty on stores imported on Government account was 
acting as a temptation for purchasing the stores abroad to the detriment of 
indigenous industries, and emphasising the urgency of making rules for pur¬ 
chasing all stores by rupee tenders in the country, as this was the only way 
in which Indian trade and industry could have a fair play as against foreign 
competition.” 

We attach the utmost importance to a rupee tender for all and payment 
on delivery in India for we are still convinced that the various purchasing 
officers have not the necessary information beside them to discriminate 
between the exact costs of goods purchased f.o.b. and those delivered at site 
in Tndia. In addition to which payment f.o.b. gives a distinct preference to 
the manufacturers abroad. 

Any assistance by way of a bounty on wagons and underframes as admi¬ 
nistered at present carries with it an element of chance and uncertainty 
that should not exist. Therefore we have always maintained and still main¬ 
tain that any protection given should be in the form of a duty. 

To summarise our conclusions wc suggest that assistance required by our 
industry is as follows: — 

(1) Structural stool bars, shapes and plates to enter the country free 

any protection given to the stebl industry to be in the form of a 
bounty. Tf this on financial grounds is impossible then the duty 
on steel should be kept as low as possible and the balance made 
good by a bounty. 

(2) Impose a Tariff of 25 per cent, on fabricated steel when steel is duty 

free. 



<3) Impose a Tariff of 20 per cent, on wagons when steel is duty free. 

(4) Impose a Tariff of 15 per cent, on underframes when steel is duty 
free. 

(6) Government to refrain as far as possible from entering into com¬ 
petition with private enterprise. 

(6) All Government requirements to bo purchased at rupee prices, for 
delivery in India in the condition roquircd by purchaser as f.o.b. 
purchases cause Government to enter into competition with pri¬ 
vate enterprise in all the intorniediao stages between delivery 
f.o.b. and bringing such purchases into use in India. 
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(2) Letter from Messrs. Jessop and Company, Limited, dated the 13th May 

urn. 


In attention to your telegram No. 237, dated the 12th May 1926, we quote 
as under the prieos we paid for steel eastings for wagons and hogio carriage 
undorframes during the last three years. 


- 1924. 

19*15. 

: 

1926. 

Rs a. r. 

Hs. a. r. 

Rs. A. p. 

Cast steel axlo boxes imported . 18 1 « oach 

18 1 o each 

18 12 0 each 

Other steel castings for bogie under- 33 0 0 

per owt. - 

Local purchase/ 

frame*. 




We would mention we have since had a quotation of Rs. 14 per owt. for 
the steel castings bought locally at Rs. 33 per ewt. 


(3) Letter from the Tariff Board to Messrs. Jessop and Company, Limited, 
dated the 17th May 1026. 

In your letter, dated the 13th May 1926, sent in reply to the Tariff Board’s 
telegram No. 237, dated the 12th May 1926, yon give the price paid by you 
for imported cast steel axle-boxes as Rs. 13-1-0 in the years 1924 and 1925, 
and as Rs. 18-12-0 in 1926, whereas your representation to the Board, dated 
the 24th July 1925, gives the price of an imported axlo box as Rs. 54, vide 
page 306 of the Volume of Evidence recorded during the Enquiry regarding 
the Grant of Supplementary Protection to the Steel Industry. It is obvious 
that this price of Rs. 54 cannot be compared with thoso of Rs. 18-1-0 and 
Rs. 18-12-0, and that the former must include the cost of additional articles 
such as bearings, etc. I am directed to ask you if you will be kind enough 
to explain the matter to the Board by pointing out exactly the number of 
articles and their price, which were included in the quotation of Rs. 54 and 
in those of Rs. 18-1-0 and Rs. 18-12-0. Plonso state whether the prices tin all 
cases) uro c.i.f. or landed in India. 

In the same letter you state that you have received “ a quotation of 
Rs. 14 per ewt. for the steel castings bought locally at Rs. 33 per ewt.” 
Please state the date of the quotation and of the local purchase. In en¬ 
closures IV and VI at pages 306 and 308 of the Evidence Volume referred to 
above the prices of both imported and locally purchased castings are stated 
to be Rs. 40 per ewt. Tho Board will be glad if you will explain the apparent 
disparity between these prices and those now quoted. 


(4) Letter from Messrs. Jessop and Company, dated the 21st May 1026. 
Referring to your letter No. 255, dated the 17th May 1926, we give below 
the information asked for. 

The price of Rs. 54 each quoted in our representation to the Board, dated 
the 24th July 1925, was for complete axle-boxes of British make landed in 
India. 

Each box consisted of : — 

'1 steel easting of axle-box for J0"x5'' journal. 

1 stool casting of lid for above. 

1 bronze hearing for abovo. 

1 upper pad for bearing. 

1 dust shield 
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All the abovo were machined and fitted ready for use. 

We ordered complete axle-boxes and have no record of separate prices for 
the components. 

The prices Rs. 18-1-0 and Rs. 18-12-0 each quoted in our letter, dated the 
10th May 1926 were for steel castings* of axle-boxes and lids only without 
bearings, pads or dust shields. 

These prices are for the goods landed in India. 

The date of our order on Hukumchand’s Steel Foundry for steel eastings 
for bogie earriago underframes was 18th .1 une 1924 and the rate was Its. 30 
per cwt. for rough castings. 

The rate of Its. 40 per cwt. referred to at pages 306 and 308 of the evidence 
volume dated 1926 was for steel castings machined where necessary. 

The rate of Rs. 14 per cwt. for rough steel castings landed in Tndia for 
bogie carriage underframes was taken from a tender dated April 15th, 1926, 
from the Henricot Steel Foundry, Belgium. 

If the explanations given above aro still incomplete we shall be pleased to 
supply any further information you may require. 


(5) Letter from Messrs. Jessop and Company, Limited, dated the 21th May 
10'iti, diving replies to questionnaire regarding wagons and locomotive.,'!. 

Referring to your circular letter No. 250, dated the loth May 1926, we 
send you enclosed our reply (with 6 spare copies) to your questionnaire relat¬ 
ing to steol castings and spring steel required for tlio manufacture of coach¬ 
ing underframes and wagons, and trust the information will be found useful. 


Reply to larifj Roard's questionnaire relating to steel castings and, sleet 
springs for coaching underframes and wagons. 

(1) List of principal steel castings required for underframes and wagons. 
As per your list (6) with the addition of cast steel sole bar stiffeners. 

(2) The castings have all been standardised by the T. R. C. A. 

(3) There is no inherent difficulty in the process of manufacture or in 
obtaining raw material to prevent the economic production in India of (<x) 
the castings specified above and (6) spring steel. 

(4) Weight of material per vehicle. 




Cwts. 

(I) Steel castings per underframe 

. 

. . 38 

Steel castings per wagon 


4 

(11) Spring steel per underframe 

. 

20 

Spring steel per wagon . 

. 

8 


(5) Steel castings and springs used by us during the year. 

1922-23. 1923-24. 1924-25. 1925-26. 



Cwts. 

Cwt s. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Steel castings local 

. Nil. 

Nil. 

2,248 

NiJ. 

„ „ imported . 

. 1,074 

900 

510 

1,900 

Springs imported . 

. 1,440 

2,4l '0 

1,700 

8,952 


(6) The price of the local rough castings was Rs. 33 per cwt. The imported 
castings were axle-boxes at an average c-ost of Rs. 24 per cwt. machined, 
where necessary. 

* Continental. 
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All prices are landed costs including duty. 

The imported axle-boxes 1922-23, 1923-24 were of British make, those 
imported since were continental. 

The same remarks regarding source of origin apply to tho laminated ' 
springs. 

The cost of the continental laminated springs may be taken at Rs. 15 
per cwt. landed in India, 

(7) We do not contemplate the manufacture of steel castings in India. 

The average of bad castings in our Iron Foundry is 5 per cent. 

(8) Our experience of local steel castings is unfortunate inasmuch as wo 
were probably comparing a first effort with tho output from old established 
overseas steel foundries. 

We have no experience of locally made spring steel. This commodity has 
not yet been produced locally to our knowledge in commercial quantities and 
we have not had an opportunity of testing the samples made by way of 
experiment. 

(9) Since placing our order with The Hukmuchand Electric Steel Works 
for steel castings for Bogie underframes in 1924-25 we have not approached 
thorn formally regarding prices for bogie castings and axle-boxes, but in a 
friendly way, current prices of Rs. 14 per cwt. for the former and Rs. 18 
each for the latter have been reported to their Manager who realised that 
he cannot compete agaiust such quotations and agreed that asking him to 
q«ote would serve no useful purpose while such a great disparity between 
imported aud local prices existed. 
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<6) Letter from Messrs. Jessop and Company. Limited, dated 9th July ,1926. 

Your Circular Letter No. 293, dated the 25th '.'fay 1926. We agree that 
the Tariff Board should have full information'regarding our 'coats of building 
Wagons arid underframes but are sorry we are unable to furnish the parti¬ 
culars required in exact accordance with the sample cited for our guidance'. 

The Tata Iron and Steel Company are a self-contained organization with 
an output tiiat can be costed at any time at a rate per ton on the lines' 
followed by the Board in Chapter V of their first report on the steel pro¬ 
duced at Jamshedpur, whereas not only do wagon orders overlap from , one 
year to another but wo have three separate works taking part in building wagons 
and lmderfrarnes and a further complication arises when more than one 
type of wagon are going through our Works at the same time. 

In those circumstances wo have had to adopt the following method of 
showing our costs, profits, block and capital employed all as per the state¬ 
ments enclosed. 

Appendix I shows the prime cost of wagons and underframes built and 
in course of construction sinco the end of the War according to their order 
numbors. The total of these costs is Rs. 66,75,965 less Rs. 1,88,943: wagons 
not finished and not billed — Rs. 64,87,022 against bills amounting to 
Rs. 79,44,922. 

Appendix II shows the source of origin of the material, their quantifies 
and their costs, prepared as required by the Railway Board, who ruled that 
exchange for imported material should be that ruling on the first working 
day of the month succeeding the month on which the steamers carrying 
the goods arrive in the port of Calcutta. Such rates of exchange and dates 
of arrival of steamers being taken from the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
weekly circular let-tor. 

While this method has been adopted in Appendix II in order to make 
the statement agree with tho figures we have already submitted to the railways 
concerned, tho figures in Appendix 1 show tho actual amounts paid by us. 

Appendix Til shows the total debits against Garden Reach Works during 
the liino under reference, from which it will be. seen that the ou-eost during 
that period has averaged 23£ per cent, on total prime cost. 

Appendix IV shows the replacement and book values of buildings and 
block, also a note on working capital. 

The book value of the land was down in our books at Rs. 29,000, it lias 
siDCo been sold for Rs. 8,15,000, and we rockon the replacement value is as 
shown in this appendix. 

The book value of the buildings and plant are written down to extremely 
low figures and the replacement values shown by us in the appendix ore 
based on pre-war figures, which may be taken as at least 25 per cent, lower 
than present values. 

Appendix V shows costs of establishment. We gather you want this expen¬ 
diture to show the cost of the European element in our works separately and 
we have divided up our costs accordingly. 

Depreciation .—The amount charged in respect of this account is 5 per 
cent, per annum on buildings and machinery, reckoned on their replacement 
value, and 20 per cent, on Motor Cars and Typewriters and we think these 
percentages provide a reasonable reserve for the purpose. 

Replacement values .—These arc kept at pre-war figures in order to pre¬ 
serve uniformity in values and although present prices are higher, pre-war 
figures must prevail again in the near future. 

Working Capital .—This is got from our general account and while our 
rovenue figures are kopt separate wc have no interost account as botween 
our various departments. All departments draw on a general fund. 
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The general fund referred to above consists (in confidence) of a nominal 
capital of .£400,000, converted from rupees to sterling at Is. 4d. exchange, 
split up as under :— 

£ 

6 per cent. Preference shares ..... 120,000 

Ordinary shares ....... 260,000 

Amount of ordinary shares not called up . . . 20,000 

400,000 


Manufacturers Profits.- -We consider 10 per cent, would he a reasonable 
profit reckoned on the actual replace value and working capital of the industry. 
In the case of wagon building, an average working capital of Tls. 21,00,195 
is indicated in Appendix IV. 

The average overhead trade expense shown in Appendix III is 254 per cent. 

The total trade expense for wagons shown at foot of pago 10 of our letter 
to the Tariff Board, dated 11/14th May 1926, is 22 per cent, as under : — 

Rs. 

Material and labour, Bs. 2,2004-650 .... =2,850 

Trade expenses, Rs. 1104-520 .= 650 

— 22 per cent. 

In the same way the overhead trade expense on underframes may be seen, 
from the lower statement on pago 17 of our letter as follows .— 

Bb. 

Labour and material, Bs. 7,1364-1,290 . . . =8,426 

Trado exponses, Rs. 307+1,032 .... =1,389 

= 16J per cent. 

It will be seen from the above that we are working to attain a lower 
trade expeuso than has averaged over the last six years. 

Continuity of Orders. —It is difficult to 'secure this. The Railway Board 
wrote us on the 15th June 1926 informing us their call lor tenders for stand¬ 
ard wagons has had to be postponed in order to enable them to adopt a 
revised typu of wagons. 

They offer to call tenders for metre gauge wagons but those do not lend 
themselves to mass output on account of lack of despatching facilities. 

Tata's Prices. —Since writing the foregoing we have had an offer from 
The Tata Iron & Steel Co. to supply steel to us at a base rate of Rs. 125 
per ton for Structural steel for quantities up to 200 tons per month for three 
m. >nths. 

Their base price for wagon material being Rs. 12 per ton higher than Ibis 
base rate. 




Final Stage of Analysis of Costs for the Month of 



Final Xtagt of Analysis of Costs for the Month of 











Final Stage of Analysis of Costs for the Month of 
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APPENDIX II. 

Order No. 0167 T. G. 


Raw Material for 85 Bogie Carriage Under/-.fames 67'-0" fur N. IF. 

Railway. 


Item. 

Actual weight. 

Actual cost. 


Ton. Cwt. Qr. Lb. 

Rs. A. 

P. 

Steel Sections “ British ”. 

107 1 

2 14 

] 9,2(54 9 

G 

Tata Iron and Steel Co. . 

1,192 18 

3 2 

2,05,201 10 

0 

M. S. Itivets “ British ” 

. 22 15 

3 0 

6,300 4 

t> 

Hex, Nuts 

Vacuum brake axle boxes, bearing 

2 9 

3 23 

1,205 13 

0 

spring, etc., “ British”. 



2,49,324 0 

3 

Steel castings supplied bv Messrs. 

111 13 

3 17 

73,719 3 

0 

Ilukum (Jhand Electric Works Co. 
Screw Coupling, auxiliary, bearing 



15,419 3 

0 

springs supplied bv Messrs, Burn & 
Co. 





Supplied from stock 

75 17 

2 7 

15,550 9 

6 




5,86,045 5 

3 


Order No. 0195 G. 

Material for 100 M. A-J Type Metre Gnagc C. G. Wagons for M. and 

6'. M. Railway. 


Item. 

Actual 

weig 

It, 

Actual cost. 


Ton. 

Cwt. Qr. 

Lb. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Steel Sections..... 

131 

17 

1 

17 

29,537 

4 

0 

Tata Iron and Steel Co. . 

73 

2 

2 

25 

20,383 

13 

0 

Grade “A” Iron .... 

58 

ii 

0 

18 

10,952 

7 

0 

M. S. Plates l" 

5 

18 

3 

0 

1,250 

13 

0 

M. S. Plates . 

51 

7 

2 

2 









y 80,131 

12 

0 

„ is" to i" 

64 

12 

i 

13 

J 



M. S. Rivets J" and ft" 

0 

10 

0 

4 









y 5,625 

6 

0 

„ V and r . . . 

6 

1 

I 

12 

J 



Hex. Nuts ..... 





323 

4 

3 

Buffers, axle boxes, bearing springs. 





1.51,862 

9 

9 

vacuum breake, etc. 








Supplied from Calcutta Stock . 





335 

1 

(1 






2,62,402 

6 

6 
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Order No. 0946 G. 

For 164 M. G. Wagons M. A-l Type for M. and S. M. Railway. 


Items. 

Actual weight. 

Actual cost. 


Ton. Cwt. 

Qr. 

Lb. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Steel Sections “ British”. 

‘255 

11 

1 

7 

1,18,703 

0 

3 

Grade* “A” Iron “British” . 

95 

4 

0 

21 

57,409 

8 

3 

Sheets Y and up, “ British ” . 

109 

11 

0 

17 

\ 1,04,346 

9 

0 

„ below Y, “ British ” . 

105 

1 

1 

7 

J 



Rivets, “ British ” . 

23 

0 

0 

27 

14,591 

7 

9 

Nuts, “ British ” . 

0 

3 

3 

11 

364 

2 

3 

Bearing springs, vacuum brake, axle 





3,55,901 

6 

0 

hoses, buffers, etc. 








Supplied from stock 





777 

13 

9 






7,42,093 

15 

3 


Order No. 0787 G. 

Haw Material for 27 Bogie Carriage Underframes 60' for N. W» 

Railway. 


items. 

Actual weight. 

Actual cost. 


Ton. 

Owt. Qr 

Lb. 

Rs. 

A. 

r. 

Steel Sections, “ British ” 

254 

5 

0 

20 

1,13,732 

12 

6 

Grade “ A ” Iron, “ British ” . 

33 

0 

0 

25 

28,369 

4 

0 

Yorkshire Iron, “ British ” 

0 

3 

3 

21 

191 

11 

9- 

M. 8. Sheets an d up, “ British ” . 

27 

14 

3 

24 

17,029 

1 

0- 

M. S. Rivets j" and up, “ British ” . 

13 

1 

0 

12 

'I 

K r 7,419 

9 

9 

„ Y and V, “ British ” . 

0 

1 

i> 

23 

J 



Hex. Nuts, “ British ” . . 

1 

2 

1 

15 

1,527 

1 

3 

Buffers, axle boxes, bearing springs, 





3,01,117 

7 

0 

vacuum brake, etc. 








Supplied from Calcutta Stock . 





987 

6 

3 






4,62,674 

6 

0 
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Order No. 895 G. 


For 15 sets Bogie Carnage Underfraum 87’-OF long for N. Bl Railway. 


Items. 

Actual w 

eight. 

Actual 

L'l-St. 


Ton, 

Owt. 

Qr* 

Lb. 

Rs, 

A. 

F. 

Steel Sections, “ British 5> 

149 

10 

o 

9 

08,173 

14 

0 

Grown Iron, “ British, " . 

17 

2 

3 

8 

9,932 

0 

9 

I’latcn and up, “ British ” 

Yorkshire Iron “ Briitsii ” 

15 

12 

2 

24 

9.630 

2 

3 

0 

2 

i 

14 

115 

4 

3 

Rivets and up “ British ” 

7 

10 

3 

2 

4,248 

7 

6 

„ I", “ British ”... 

0 

0 

I 

23 

17 

11 

3 

Hex. Nuts, “ British ”... 

0 

10 

3 

23 

829 

8 

0 

Buflers, “ British ” . 





10.808 

5 

9 

Axle Boxes, “ British ” . 





19,417 

ii 

6 

Vacuum Brake, “ British ” 





26.770 

8 

0 

Bearing Springs, “ British ” 





12,536 

15 

9 

Parts of wagon, viz,:— 








C. S. Hanger Brackets, Forgings, 





94,579 

9 

0 

Diagonal Bars, Cotter Pins, etc. 








Supplied from Calcutta Stock 





761 

14 

9 






2,57,328 

0 

8 


Order No. 97 G. 

Bom Material for 150 A-3 Type Broad Gauge Wagons for E. B, 

Railway. 


Items. 

Actual weight. 

Actual cost. 


Ton. 

Cwt. Qr. 

Lb. 

Rs. 

A. 

r. 

Mild Steel, “ British ”... 

431 

12 

0 

3 

1,52,331 

H 

6 

Tata Iron and Steel Co. . 

106 

2 

3 

19 

26,792 

9 

6 

Grade “ A ” Iron, British 

92 

18 

o 

25 

35,225 

2 

0 

Yorkshire Iron, British . 

14 

12 

0 

19 

13,139 

6 

3 

M. S. Sheets f' and up, British 

63 

11 

3 

Hi 

1 



,, -f/', British 

164 

3 

o 

13 

y 1,52,166 

t) 

0 

,, to ^V', British 

169 

3 

1 

21 

J 



Rivets 1 to J", British 

20 

12 

3 

13 

5 








V 19,732 

7 

0 

„ and J", British 

16 

9 

1 

2 

J 



Hex, Xuts, British .... 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1,042 

12 

0 

Buffers, axle boxes, bearing springs 





4,20,370 

8 

3 

and vacuum brake, etc. 








Supplied from Calcutta Stock . 





1,063 

15 

0 






8,22,164 

14 

3 
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Order No. 99 G. 

Bam Material for 50 M. A-3 M. G. Wagons for E. B. Railway. 


Actual weight. Actual cost. 



Mild Stool, British . 

Tata Iron and Stool Co. . 

Grade “ A ” Iron , British 
M. S. Sheets to £", British . 

.. iV> British . 

Rivets f' to y, British . 

,, y and £", British 
Hex. Nuts, British . 

Axle boxes, bearing springs, vaeuui 
brake, etc. 

Supplied from Calcutta Stock . 
Buffers (from Messrs. Burn & (Jo.) 



167 10 9 
HI,650 0 0 


1 , 84,124 14 9 


Order No. 100 G. 

Raw Material for 50 M. C-4 Type Metre Gauge Wagons 20' for E. B, 

Railway. 


Actual weight. 



Axle boxes, vacuum brake, bearing 
springs, etc. 

Supplied from Calcutta Stock . 
Buffers (from Messrs. Burn A; Co.) . 



25,053 1 9 

7,532 12 6 
11,321 6 6 

16,407 15 6 


)■ 3,239 10 3 


lfih 3 3 
67,367 13 9 

167 3 3 
31,550 0 0 


1,62.451 2 9 
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Order No. 0945 G. 


108 B. G. Covered Goods Wagons A-2 Type 24'-6" for 0. and R. 

Railway. 


Actual weigh t. 


Steel Sections, British 
Grade *' A ” Iron, British 
Yorkshire Iron, British 
Sheets, M. S. Jg", British. 

,, ¥ and up, British 

,. £ " and -fa", British 

M. S. Kivets 1" to f", British . 

„ 4" and ¥, British 

Hex. Nuts, British .... 
Buffers, axle boxes, bearing springs, 
vacuum brake, etc., British 
Material supplied from Calcutta Stock 


Ton. Cwt. (Qr. Lb. 


62 10 2 11 

II 0 3 22 

105 0 1 1 


11 0 0 10 

10 7 3 14 

0 0 2 21 



APPENDIX 111. 

Statement oj total Expenditure in Revenue Accounts for 
months to 192 . 


Garden Reach 










Statement of total Expenditure in Revenue Accounts for Garden Reach 
months to 192 , —contd. 


1 

| Garden 1 
Beach ! 

- 1 Xov. *21 i 

! to | 

■ Oct. *22. | 

Garden 
Beach 
Xov. '22 
to 

Oct. *23. 

Garden 
Beach 
Xov. *23 
to 

Oct. *24, 

Garden | 

Beach i 

Xov. ’24 , 1919-20. 
to 

Oct. *25. I 

i 

1920-21. 

Total. 

Establishment, 




| 



Salaries—-Direct 

99,975 

42,809 | 

33,837 

30,297 



i 

„ Indirect . 


00,297 | 

41,882 

41,667 , 

i 


.. 

Allowance, etc. . . 5 

693 

3,374 ! 

1 

2,925 

1,429 j 



Other Charges. ; 


1 

I 


i 



Kepalrs to Building, etc. 

I 

22,178 

1 

19,463 

15,578 

19,410' 



Tools .... 

15,004 

7,780 

19,387 

5,414 



Designs and Experiments ! 

168 

22 | 

13 

i 



.Depreciation . . . ! 

9,184 

8,096 

6,782 

| 6,816 | 

, . • 


Power and Light . 

03,072 

07,065 

21,219 

i 

40,020 1 



Other Fuel 

11,837 

7,803 


4,838 1 


" 

General Stroes Labour . 

ar. 037 

53 

252 

179 ■ 


.. 

Works Coolies, N. P. 


10,719 

18,345 

10,707 ' 



Other Works Material and 

or. 533 

1,525 

2,007 

j 1,009 


•• 

•Other X, P. Labour— 

Cranemen, Oilmen, etc. 

30,715 

O,000 

1 5,147 

j 7,140 


.. 

Kent and Taxes 

11,128 

10,835 

| 15,686 

5,988 ' 


■Catalogues and Advertise* 
ment. 

3,888 

3,434 

I 2,413 

' 1,552 : 

\ 

1 

Travelling Expenses 

5,310 

7,698 

| 3,202 

j 2,850 



•Correspondence 

0,704 

6,178 

5,078 

1 

5,101 ; 



Miscellaneous 

12,022 

5,055 

2,899 

1 8,022 : 



Total Establishment and 
Other Charges. 

291,928 

205,858 

196,752 

! 199,577 ! 119,335 

\ 

312,217 

1,385,665 

Total Expenditure . 

2,255,519 

724,304 

623,729 . . 890,417 [ 409,851 

3.607,282 

7,243,714 

Average trade expenses . 

Da. 13,85,005 (in Us. 68,58,049 = 234 per cent. 
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APPENDIX IV. 

Replacement and book values of hand, Buildings and Plant for Wagon 

Works. 


Particulars. 

Replacement 

value. 

Book value. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Land ........ 

Buildings ....... 

Machinery ....... 

Working capital required ..... 

Proportion of Howrah Block and Buildings 
Proportion oi Kalimati Block and Buildings 

6,15,000 

1,09.020 

1,50,575 

9.00,000 

1,95,000 

1,90,000 

29,000 

1,649 

25,603 

9,00,000 

66,000 

42,000 

Total Capital 

21,60,195 

10,54,252 


Noth:— The proportions takou of Howiah Works and Kalimati Works have boon 
approximated. 

Working Capital .—The figure of Rs. 9,00,- 00 is also approximated It varies 
between Us. 2,00,000 and Rs. 1G,00,010. 

When the requirement is small the difference would lie idle and when the require¬ 
ment exceeds Es. 9,00,000 the excess would have to he arranged for from our 
general account. 

APPENDIX V. 


Garden Reach department. 


— 

31st 

October, 

1922. 

31st, 

October, 

1923. 

31st 

October, 

1924. 

31st 

October, 

1925. 



■ i liiiJ 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Direct Establish™ nt — 






Europeans 

Statutory Indians . 

. 

13,200 

37,413 

13,200 

29,669 

13,200 

20,637 

13,200 

17,097 


Total 

50.613 

42,869 

33,837 

30,297 

Indirect Establishment — 



■ ■ 



Europeans 

Statutory Indians . 

. 

24,427 

23,640 

I 

22,476 

19,406 

21,662 

20,005 


Total 

48,067 

00,297 

41,882 

41,667 

T olal Establishment— 






Europeans 

Statutory Indians 


37,627 

61,053 

43,976 

59,190 

36,676 

40,043 

34,862 

37,102 


Total 

98,680 

1,03,166 

75,719 

71,964 
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(7) Letter from Messrs, ,'tessop and Company, Limited, dated 10th August 

me. 

Referring to the oral evidence we gave on the 23rd July 192(5, wo now 
deal with the salient points that arose out of the questions that were put to 

us. 

(]) The list “ A ” referred to in the middle of page 258 of the applica¬ 
tions received by you in connection with the statutory enquiry 
regarding the grant or continuance of protection to the steel 
industry in India after the 31st, March 1927 is given on page 18 
of our letter to you, dated the 1 lth/14th May 1926, and is entered 
on page 259 of the book referred to above. 

Cost of Tata material Rs. 2,130 is obtained from the figures 
Its. 1,015 down to Rs. 200 given on page 259. Imported material 
Its. 5,006 is made up of the figures Its. 4,551 and the duty Rs. 455 
on the same page. 

(2) A list of wagon orders secured by us since 1st November 1924 is 
enclosed showing the bounties payable on them, where the figure 
is known. 

The method of calculating the bounty payable on any parti¬ 
cular type of wagon is shrouded in mystery and is known only to 
the Railway Board and does not lend itself to being checked even 
after the figure of bounty is known. 

As an example of the mystery we complain of we cite two 
examples. 

Our last order for A-l wagons was secured at Rs. 3,485 each 
including a bounty of Rs. 402 which would indicate that tho 
imported price e.f.i. Indian Port, plus duty, landing and erec¬ 
tion, was Rs. 3,485-Rs. 402-Rs. 3,083. 

The figures for landing and erection may he taken at Rs. 356 
and for duty at 10 per cent. Rs. 248 making the e.f.i. price 
Rs. 2,479. At the same time the Indian Standard Wagon Co. 
secured an order for 0-3 wagons at. Rs. 3,250 including a bounty 
of Rs. 335 each. If erection and landing Rs. 331 each and duty 
Rs. 235 are deducted from these figures they make the e.f.i, cost 
of this wagon —Rs. 2,349. 

Orders for A-l and C-3 wagons were also placed at the same 
time with the Metropolitan Carriage Wagoii and Finance Co., 
Ld., at £176 and £180 each i'.o.b. English Port, vide page 200 
of the Indian Trade Journal of February 4th, 1926. 

Freight and charges on these two types of wagons would bo 
practically in proportion to their f.o.b. costs so that according to 
the Railway Board the case resolves itself into tho following 
anomaly■ 

An A-l wagon £176 f.o.b. = Rs. 2,479 e.f.i. Indian Port, 

A C-3 wagon £180 f.o.b. —Rs. 2,349 e.f.i. Indian Port, 
showing the lower sterling equivalent in rupees to lie greater 
than the rupee equivalent of the higher sterling figure. 

Such discrepancies leave us guessing at the rupee cost of im¬ 
ported wagon as calculated by the Railway Board. Of course, it 
may be that although tho C-3 wagons wore placed at £180 each, 
the figure of lowest tender for these wagons, viz., £168-5-0, was 
used for purposes of ascertaining tho bounty figure, viz., Rs. 335. 
If this w’ere done, the railway concerned would benefit at the 
expense of the general tax-payer. 

It would appear, therefore, that until the question of protection 
for rolled steel sections and the duty on component parts of 
wagons and underframes are settled and till the exact costs of 

»nging tho various types of wagons out and putting them on 
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rails roady for traffic are disclosed it is not possible to gauge 
accurately the amount of protection the Indian wagon builder 
will require to enable him to secure orders. 

The capacity of wagon builders at present is about 5,000 stand¬ 
ard wagons and 350 underframes per annum. 

If Government were to earmark 4,500 wagons and 250 under¬ 
frames annually for tender among Indian builders sufficient local 
competition would be secured to prevent profiteering as the 
work offering would be short of India’s capacity and wagon 
builders would have to cut in among themsolves to secure orders. 

Tf there wore a continuity of this policy, and if wagon building 
in India proved to be successful, local builders would as a com¬ 
mercial proposition come out to bid for more wagons and under¬ 
frames than were earmarked for India and gradually compete 
in the open market, without preference, for the further require¬ 
ments of the Government and eventually it would he found that 
all the wagons offering would be absorbed by local builders in 
fair competition with imported wagons, provided the raw mate¬ 
rial was not unequally taxed. 

(3) Details of cost of lahour and material for an A-2 wagon enclosed. 

(4) Examples of recent imported prices of three selected forgings for 

I. It. C. A. Standard Wagons:-- 

k'. O. B. price Kunee landed cost 


in sterling. without duly. 

£ s. d. Rs. 

British Screw Coupling . . Each 1 8 3 20 

Continental Draw Bar Hook . Each 0 15 0 11 

Rritish Brake Beams . . Each 14 0 18 


(5) Total bills for wagons and underframes for period of accounting 

oriolosed. 

(6) Exact, cost of N. W. Railway Bogies enclosed. 

(7) Statement of output up to 31st October 1925 enclosed. 

(8) Revenue statements for Garden Reach Works for the years ending 

Oetobor 1924 and 1925 enclosed. 

(9) Output classified according to description of work enclosed. 

(10) List of orders for fabricated steel registered from 1st March 1924 

to dato enclosed. 

(11) Figures relating to Imported Bridge Span enclosed. 

(12) Emergency Orders. On investigating this matter further it is found 

that they are of small value and do not bear any appreciable 

ratio to our output. 

It will be seen from the pricos obtained for the various classes of structural 
work shown on the lists referred to abovo under Item (10) that the term 
fabricated steel covers a large range of work, so that it is impossible to apply 
the rates of British and local costs of conversion that we quoted in our evi¬ 
dence to any specific class of work. The rates £6 and £5 per ton assumed by 
us in our comparisons of costs of conversion of structural steel with the equi¬ 
valents of Its. 117 and Rs. 110 per ton, the local costs of work of a similar 
nature, are averages only. 

In view of the searching examinations made by tho Tariff Board of our 
costs of fabricated steel and of building wagons and underframes as compared 
with British costs, the measure of support suggested by us in our application 
for protection was based on current conditions and was kept if anything 
below the present minimum required to be effective. If it is desired to carry 
out tho instructions of the Legislative Assembly to establish the Steel Industry 
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of India expeditiously and cheaply, the margins we suggested would have to 
be materially increased, not to provide large profits for local manufacturers 
but as an insurance against the deliberate importing of structural steel work, 
wagons and underframes against the wishes of the country and the ruling of 
the Legislative Assembly. 

The support given to local wagon building has enabled the industry to 
make rapid strides, the quality of the work being equal to anything imported 
and prices have been largely reduced hy local competition, hut it must not ho 
forgotten that profits in any industry are essential as they attract capital 
and stimulate enterprise by creating healthy competition. 

The duty on wagons and fabricated steel should, therefore, be such that 
would-be importers will liavo to pay materially more if they import than if 
they purchased locally. 

Alternatively, wagons and underframes may be earmarked for India as 
suggested above and fabricated steel protected by such duty as the Board will 
have decided on in view of the company lines (largely owned by Government) 
who refuse to call for tenders loyally but go abroad for their structural require- 
ments without giving India a chanco of keeping in India as much of the 
money earned by these railways as possible. 

Since the enquiry held by the Tariff Board last year a committee, under the 
chairmanship of Sir Vincent Raven, was appointed by Government to enquire 
into and report on the working of State Railways workshops in India. 

Tho terms of reference to this committee kept strictly within the spirit of 
the Railway Board letter No. 1597-S. of the llt.li August 1923, which stated : — 

' ” f 'l ic policy of Government to restrict railway workshops to their primary 
function of dealing with the repairs and maintenance of the stock and equip¬ 
ment of the railway as far as this can bo done with observance of economy in 
tho working of tho shops. To some extent it is desirable to undertake work 
that is not purely repair or maintenance work in order to make the best use 
of machines and staff that could not otherwise be given continuous full time 
employment. But it is the policy of Government to keep the amount of such 
work to a minimum and particularly when it can be done by private firms.” 

The report of this eommittco has now been published and we are greatly 
concerned to find in it a recommendation that all lower class bogie carriage 
underframes should he built in one of the railway workshops. 

No attempt has been made to ascertain what the underframes would cost 
and if the finding were given offeet to it would be a reversion of Government 
policy that would go far to cripple private enterprise. 

Enclosure No. 1. 


Orders received for u-arjons and underframes from. 1st November 1921, to Sith 

July 1926. 


Date. 

Order No. 

Particulars. 

Rate. 

Amount. 

1925. 

8th Doc. . 

0859 L.-K. 

351—“A.-I ” typeI.R.C.A. 

Rs. 

i'ach. 

3,316 

Rs. 

11,63.910 

Do. . 

860-G. 

wagon for N.-W. Railway. 
Including a bounty of - - - " . 
143—“A.-2 ’’typol. R. C. A. 

402 

3,481 

4,97,783. 

1920. 

23rd Juno 

022 S.-G. 

wagons for E. 1, Railway. 
Including a bounty of • - 
93 Coaching underframes 66 

379 

9,591 

8,91,945 



ft. long for G. X. P. Rail¬ 
way. 

Bounty not known. 

Average 

each 

under- 

framo. 
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Enclosure No. 2. 


Ordeb No. 0379-K. 


300 —“ A-2 ” Type 5' 6" Gauge Covered Goods for E. I. Bailway. 

description. 

Actual Cost. 


Rs. 

British material ... 

3,50,360 

Continental material ... 

41,342 

Indian material ..... 

. 3,15,544 


Total . 7,40,240 

I.aljour ...... 

1,35,719 


Enclosure No. 3. 

Bills for wagons built /> j»i 1st November 19ii to .Oth August 1924. 


Order No. and date. 

Particulars. 

Rate. 

44 Average.” 

Amount. 



Rs. 

Kaeh. 

Rs. a. p. 

97-G., 5th .Tan. 1921 

150 B. G. Covered Goods 
wagons, “ A-3 ” Typo, 
for E. B. Railway. 

8,496 

12,74,414 14 3 

99-0.. 5th Jan. 1921 

50 M. G. Wagons, “ MA-3 ” 
Tvpe for E. B. Railway. 
50 M. G. Wagons, “ MC-4 ” 
Tvpe, for E. B. Railway. 

5,960 

2,97,974 14 9 

100-G., Oth Jan. 1921 

5,242 

2,02,111 2 9 

895-G., 10th July 
1920. 

15 sots Bogie Carriage 
undorframes, 67' long, 
for E. B. Railway. 

25,314 

3,79,703 0 8 

0787-G., 17th April 
1920. 

27 Bogie Carriage under- 
frames 60' long, for 
N.-W. Railway. 

24,016 1 

6,48,434 6 0 

0195-G., 4th Mar. 1921 

100 M. G. Wagons “ MA-1 ” 
Type, for M. and 8. M. 
Railway. 

4,779 

4,77,902 6 6 

0940-0., 16th Aug. 
1920. 

16411. G. Wagons “ MA-1 ” 
Type, for 11. and S. 11. 
Railway. 

6,644 

10,89,609 15 3 

0945-G., 16th Aug. 
1920. 

108 B. G. Covered Goods 
Wagons, “ A-2 ” Type, 
for 0. and R. Railway. 

9,843 

10,63,005 1 9 

0921 M.-G-, 14th June 
1922. 

30 B. (J. Covered Goods 
Wagons, 44 A-2 ** Type, 
for M. P. and T. Railway 

7,611 

2,28,321 9 3 

0167 L.-O., 29th .Mar. 
1924. 

85 Bogie Carriage undor¬ 
frames, 67' long, for 
N.-W. Railway. 

11,400 

9,69,000 0 0 

0379-K., 9th Aug. 
1924. 

300 Covered Goods Wagons, 
“ A-2 ” Type, for K. I. 
Railway. 

4,182 

12,54,450 0 0 
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Enclosure No. 4. 

Obdeb No. 0167-L./G. 


Cost of 85 bogie carriage underframes 67' 0" Long, North Western Railway, 


Item. 

Actual Weight. 

Actual Cost. 


Tons c. qr. lb. 

Rs. a. r. 

Steel Soctiona, “ British ” . 

107 1 2 14 

19,205 0 0 

Tata Iron and Steel Co., “ Indian ” . 

1,192 18 3 2 

2,05,202 0 0 

M. S. Rivets, “ British ”, . . . 

22 15 3 0 

6,360 0 0 

Hex. Nuts, “ British ” . . . . 

Vacuum Brake, Axlo Boxes, Bearing Springs, 
etc., “ British.” 

2 9 3 23 

1,206 0 0 

2,54,016 0 0 


Steel Castings supplied by Hukum Chand 

111 13 3 17 

74,164 0 0 

Klee trio Works 


Screw Couplings, Bearing Springs, supplied 


16,268 0 0 

by Messrs. Bum & Co. 


Material supplied by Angus Engineering Co. 


7,177 0 0 

Supplied from Stock ..... 

75 17 2 7 

15,550 0 C 

Supplied from Bazar. 


21,615 0 0 

Total . 


6,20,823 O 0 


Abstract ok Cost. 

Rs. 

British Material ......... 2,80,847 

Indian Material . . . . . . . . . 3 39 976 

Issues by Howrah Foundry ....... 93,536 

La,J0ur .91,623 


Total . X.00.9S2 









Output in 'Rupees analysed according to classes of work 





Garden Beach Department—Revenue Account for the years ending 31st October. 
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Enclosure No. 7. 


Tonnage Output, 


Where producod. 

1922-23. 

1923-24. 

1921 25. 

Present 

average 

capacity. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons 


Wagon Works 

1,896 

204 

2,514 

6,000 

Structural Works— 





Howrali .... 

0,848 

0,380 

.5,490 

9,000 

Jamshedpur 

1,845 

1,835 

2,376 

7,000 

Mechanical Works, Howrah . 

1,120 

730 

820 

2,000 

Total 

11,709 

9,129 

rfrj4 

11,2(H) 

24,000 

, 
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Enclosure No. 8. 


Order received for fabricated steel from 1st March 1924 to July 1920. 


Order No, 

Date. 

Constituents. 

Particulars. 

Average 

Rate. 





Per cwfc, 





Rs. 

'A. 

001 L-H. 

6th Mar. 1921 . 

Bridge Engineer, N.-W. Rail¬ 
way, Jhelum. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Foot Over- 
Bridge. 

13 

0 

0107 B-H. 

5th Mar. 1 924 . 

Burma Corporation, Xamtu, 
Burma. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Storage and 
Crushing Plant. 

15 

0 

0112 B-H. 

11th Mar. 1924 

Ditto 

Supply of Tron and Steel 
work for Storage and 
Crushing Plant. 

12 

0 

114 H. 

4th Mar. 1924 . 

Williamson Magor & Co.. A./C. 
Rornai, Calcutta. 

Supply of Tron and Steel 
work for Bungalow. 

15 

0 

0117 L-H. 

(ith Mar. 1924 . 

.Tiillundur Electric Supply Co., 
Ltd., Punjab. 

Supply of M. S. Tanks . 

1 C 

0 

118 IT. 

Ditto 

Duncan Bras. Sr Co., A./C. 
Anglo-Tudia Jute Mills Co., 
Ltd., Calcutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Building, 

11' 

rs 

123 H. 

10th Mar. 1924 

Kilburn S' Co., A./C. Tata Tron 
and Steel Co., Ltd., Calcutta, 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Steel Stairs. 

15 

0 

128 H. 

Ditto 

Xnrshing Dass Lakutia, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Supply of R. S. Columns 

12 

0 

139 H. 

15th Mar. 1924 

Lyall Marshall & Co., M./A. 
Indian Home Mission to the 
Santhafo Tea Gardena, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Godown. 

13 

0 

ho n. 

Ditto 

Chief Engineer, B.-N. Railway, 
Kidderpore. 

Supply and Fabrication 
4-40' Girders. 

15 

0 

0141 J-H. 

Ditto 

Officer in Charge, Regimental 
Workshop, Roorkec, XT. P. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for shed. 

15 

0 

0146 H. 

18th Mar. 1924 

District Engineer, A.-B. Rail¬ 
way, Chittagong. 

Supply of Roof Trusses 
and Purlins. 

J 5 

0 

137 H. 

15th Mar. 1924 

Nursing Da?* Lakutaf, Calcutta 

Supply of R. S. Double 
Columns. 

12 

0 

0143 B-H. 

20th Mar. 1924 

Burma Corporation, Ltd., Burma 

Supply of Tron and Steel 
work for Storage and 
Crushing Plant. 

14 

0 

154 H. 

26th Mar. 1924 

Chief Engineer, Port Commis¬ 
sioners, Calcutta, 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Lift Bridge?, 
Hastings and Chitporc. 

14 

-0 

100 H. 

31st Mar. 1924 

Controller oi Stores, E. I. Rail¬ 
way, Calcutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Foot Over- 
bridge. 

13 

0 

0161 d-h. 

Ditto 

Staff Officer. Northern Com¬ 
mand, Murree. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Pontoon 
Bridge. 

13 

0 

0166 J-H. 

3rd April 1924 

District Engineer, P. W. D., 
Aligarh. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Postal Work¬ 
shop, Aligarh. 

15 

0 

172 H. 

4th April 1924 

Chief Engineer, B.-X. Railway, 
Kidderpore. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for 3 spans of 
40' girders. 

15 

0 

17C H. 

9th April 1924 

Shaw Wallace & Co.. A./C. 
Burma Dooars Tea Co., Ltd., 
Calcutta. 

Supply oi Iron and Steel 
work for Tank and 
Staging. 

17 

f) 
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Order No. 

Date. 

Constituents. 

Partiouiaia. 

Average 

Rate. 

019 H. 

10th April 1 021 

Executive Engineer,* Hazaribagh 
Division, TTuzaribagh. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work lor Bridge over 
Barakar River. 

Per cwt. 
Rs. A. 

13 (1 

202 H. 

21st April 1924 

T. C. Bannerjee, Calcutta 

Supply of R. S. Columns 

12 

0 

211 H. 

24th April 1924 

A. and J. Main Co., Ltd., 

Calcutta. 

9 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Glazing work 
for Engine House. 

13 

0 

214 H. 

30th April 1921 

Makhanlal Katri, Calcutta 

Supply of Iron and Steel ■ 
work for Building. 

13 

0 

0222 B-Jtt. 

1st .May 1924 . ! 

Burma Corporation, Ltd.. 
Burma. 

Supply of Crawl Beams 

13 

0 

224 n. 

2nd May 1924 . 

Brooke Bond (India), Ltd., 
Calcutta. 

Supply of Iron atul Steel 
work for Platform | 
Cover. 

13 

0 

226 H. 

Ditto 

Birla Bros., Ltd.. Calcutta 

Supply of Trusses for 1 
God own. 

16 

0 

0230 L-IT. 

3rd May 1924 . 

.Jullundur Electric Supply Co., 
Ltd., Jullundur City. 

Supply of Cross Arms . 

20 

t> 

231 H. 

6th May 1924 . 

Henry Williams (India), Ltd., 
Calcutta. 

Supply of R. S. Columns 
and Roof Trusses. 

14 

0 

232 II. 

3rd May 1924 . 

Sir Sarupchand Hukum Ctiand 
& Co., Calcutta. 

Supply of Superimposed 
aud Cantilever Super¬ 
imposed Beams. 

10 

0 

0236 H. 

6 th May 1924 . 

I). P. 0(!»le .S' Co., M.M., Kag- 
pur Glass Works, I,td., Nag¬ 
pur, (!. P. 

Supply oi Iron and Steel 
work for Chimney and 
Open Shed. 

20 

0 

0237 M-IT. 

Ditto 

Assistant Engineer, West Coast 
Harbour, Sub-Division Cali¬ 
cut. 

Supply of R. S. Channels ! 

13 

0 

239 H. 

10th May 1924 

Controller of Stores, E. I. Boil¬ 
way, Calcutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Road Over- 
Bridge. 

15 

0 

0243 J-H. 

15th May 1924 

Resident Engineer, R. and K, 
Railway, Izatnagar. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work, Boiler Machine 
Shop. 

14 

0 

0254 L-H. 

21st May 1924 

Controller of Stores, N.-W. Rail¬ 
way, Moghalpura. 

Supply of 400 Angle Iron 
roof girders. 

18 

0 

263 H. 

20th May 1924 

Controller of Stores, E. 1. Rail¬ 
way, Calcutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Road Over- 
Bridge. 

1C 

0 

0265 TT. 

Ditto 

District Engineer, Midnapur 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Nimtola 
Bridge. 

17 

0 

0268 J-H. 

29th May 1924 

Executive Engineer., C. .Saida 
Division, Irrigation Depart¬ 
ment. 

Supply of 3 Unit Sheds . 

14 

0 

271 H. 

T>itl o 

Tardine Skinner & Co., A./C. 
Ruttonporc Tea State, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Supply of Iron aud Steel 
work for Roof of 
Engine House. 

15 

0 

0282 H. 

5th June 1924 . 

Vice-Chairman, Town Commit¬ 
tee, Haldibarl. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Bazar Shed. 

15 

0 

0285 S-TI. 

6th June 1924 . 

State Engineer, Rewa State. 
Rev.’a. 

Supply of M. S. Trusses 
for New Central Re¬ 
cord Room of R^wa. 

1C 

0 

134 H. 

8th June* 1924 . 

HceraJaU Agai walla, Calcutta 

Supi ly of R. S. Columns 

12 

8 

272 H. 

1 7th .Tune J92-1 

Sriram Kundajmm], Calcutta . 

Supply of Iron and Ste el 
work lor Building. 

12 

8 
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Order No. 

Bate. 

Constituents. 

Particulars. 

Average 

Hate. 





Per cwt. 

Ha. A. 

0286 IT. 

"til June 1024 . 

District Engineer, MUlnapore . 

Supply of material for 
Culverts. 

15 

0 

0288 M-H. 

18th June 1024 

Chief Engineer, S. 1. Hail way, 
Trichinopoiy. 

Supply of material for 
Weigh Bridge Girder. 

15 

8 

*927 H. 

Ditto 

Karr & Co., Calcutta* 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Building. 

J2 

0 

208 H, 

21st June 1024 

James Finlay & Co., A./C. Ohar- 
gola, Calcutta. 

Supply of Roof Trusses, 
etc., for Factory Ex¬ 
tension. 

17 

0 

811-H. 

27th June 1024 

Williamson Mag or & Co., A./C. 
Boroi Tea Estate, Calcutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Leaf House. 

U 

0 

3132H. 

I Ditto 

Controller of Stores, E. 1. Rail¬ 
way, Calcutta. 

, Supply of two sets 10' 
Span Girders. 

13 

0 

314 H. 

Ditto 

James Finlay Co., Ltd., A./C. 
Lattakoojan 'Pea Estate, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

i Supply oi R. S. Beam 
Columns. 

13 

0 

0256 L-H. 

30th June 1924 

Executive Sanitary Engineer, 
lta walpindl. 

Supply of one Crude Oil 
Tank and Staging, etc. 

15 

0 

300 H. 

21st June 1924 

Williamson Magor & Co., A./C. 
Jiom&l Tea Estate, Calcutta. 

Supply of Crude Oil Stor¬ 
age Tank. 

23 

0 

0322 H. 

8 th July 1924 . 

District Engineer, Mldnnpur 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Ann a km hi 
Bridge. 

13 

0 

0328 M-H. 

Ditto 

Executive Engineer, Coim¬ 
batore, P. \V. D. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for 200' Span 
Girder Bridge. 

16 

0 

•0327 B-H. 

19th July 1924 

Soortee Bara Bazar <& Co., Ran¬ 
goon. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Cloth Market. 

14 

0 

835 H. 

15th July 1924 

BasantalalJ Shlblall Saha, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work' for Building. 

13 

0 

341 j-n. 

18th July 1924 

Chief Engineer, O. <fe R. Rail¬ 
way, Lucknow. 

Supply oi iron and Steel 
work tor Remodelling 
Foot Bridge Extension. 

15 

0 

340 n. 

16th July 1924 

A. X. Aditya, Calcutta . 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Calcutta Blind 
School Building. 

12 

0 

0352 B-H. 

10th July 1924 

Burma Corporation, Xamtu . 

Supply of Chute* for 
Storage and Crushing 
Plant. 

to 

8 

H. 

23rd July 1924 

J. C. Banerjee, Calcutta . 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Building. 

12 

0 

0350 H. 

25th July 1924 

State Engineer, Sikkim, Gang¬ 
tok. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Road Bridge. 

14 

0 

800 II. 

Ditto 

A. J. Main <fc Co., Calcutta 

Supply of Steel trough 
flooring. 

18 

0 

0365 M-II. 

28tll July 1924 

District Board Engineer, Salem 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for renewal oi 
Decking for Sanath 
Kumar a nd hi Bridge. 

15 

a 

0366 S-H. 

Ditto 

Divisional Engineer, G. B., 
H. E. IT. The .Nizam's, 
W. D., WaraugaJ, Secun¬ 
derabad. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Road Bridge. 

16 

0 

0307 H. 

30th July 1024 

Executive Engineer, Darjeeling 
Division. 

Supply of Iron and Steel : 
work for 14 spans of ' 
4o' Girders. 

IS 

0 
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Be. 

A. 

308 n. 

30th July 1924 

Williamson Magor & Co., A./C. 
Tukvar, Calcutta. 

Supply of 2 Horizontal 
Cylindrical Oil Storugc 
Tanks. ■ 

28 

0 

0389 J-H. 

Ditto 

Resident Engineer, It. and K. 
Railway, lzatnagnr. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
and Corrugated work 
for Island platform. 

14 

0 

376 H. 

Ditto 

Maoneill A- Co., A./C. Bhubhnn- 
dhar Tea Estate, Calcutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Godown. 

14 

0 

0358 B-H. 

23 th July 1924 

Chief Engineer, Burma Kail* 
way, .Rangoon. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for 40 Spans of 
20 ' (;irdei^. 

12 

0 

308 H. 

17tli July 1924 

Executive Engineer. Tort 

Commissioners, i Jaleutta. 

Supply of Fish Plates . 

13 

0 

258 H. 

Ditto 

Chief Engineer, B.-N. Railway, 
Kidderpore. 

Supply of materials for 
repairing girders. 

H 

0 

383 11. 

31st July 1924 

Peninsular Tobacco Co., Ltd., 
Calcutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Monghyr 1st 
floor extension. 

13 

ft 

388 H. 

4th Aug. 1024 . 

Kilburn A'Co., A./O. .Assam Co., 
Ltd., Calcutta. 

Supply of 41. S. Chimney 
and It. S. Oulutum. 

20 

0 

0389 M-H. 

5th Aug. 1924 . 

Mysore Iron Works, TUiadra* 
Vfttl. 

Supply of Bottom Plates 

21 

0 

381 H. 

31st July 1924 

American Manufacturing Co., ! 
Calcutta. 

Supply of Overhead 

Beams. 

11 

0 ‘ 

0413 L-JT. 

20th Aug. 3921 

State Engineer, P. W. D., Pa¬ 
tiala. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work lor Building. 

14 

0 

0417 J-H. 

Ditto 

District Engineer, P. W. D., 
Allahabad, 

Supply of Steelwork for 
Oarenter School. 

15 

0 

0419 II. 

23r<l Aug. 1924 

Burmah Oil Co., I.td., Chitta- 
gong. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Godown. 

10 

0 

423 71. 

29th Aug. 1924 

Controller.of Stores, E. J. Rail¬ 
way, C-alcutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for GodomiHah 
Bridge. 

14 

0 

0428 J-H. 

30th Aug. 1924 

Chief Engineer, B. 6: N.-W. 
Railway, Cioralchpur. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Carriage Shed. 

34 

a 

430 If. 

Ditto 

Gammon and Sanderson, Ltd., 
A./C. Messrs. William Jacks, 
On leutta. 

Supply Of W. 1. Drums . 

30 

0 

0435 B-Il. 

5th Sept. 1924 

Messrs. Martin <fc Co.. Rangoon. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Ice Factory. 

14 

0 

0430 H. 

Ditto 

State Engineer. Kalahandi 
State, Bhawani-Patna. 

Supply of Tron and Steel 
work for Sctcw Pile 
Bridge. 

14 

0 

437 H. 

Ditto 

Chief Engineer, Port Commis¬ 
sioners, Calcutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Diversion 
Hastings and Chit pore 
Lift Bridges. 

14 

0 * 

440 H. 

9th Sept. 1024 

Executive Engineer, Port 
Commissioners. Kidderpore. 

Supply of Fish Plates 

3 3 

o- 

442 H. 

11 tli Sept. 1924 

Boxing A Co., Ltd., Calcutta . 

Supply of M. S. Flanged 
Pipes. 

33 

0 

443 U. 

17th Sept. 1924 

Chief Engineer, Port Commis¬ 
sioners, Calcutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Champatala 
Bathing Ghat. 

15 

0- 
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B*. 

A. 

0418 j-ir. 

18th Sept. 1924 

Chief Engineer, 0. & R. Rail¬ 
way, Lucknow. 

Supply of 30' Special 
Trough Span. 

16 

0 

453 IT. 

22nd Sept. 1924 

A. M. Arathoon, Esci„ Calcutta. 

supply of 14 roof Trusses 

15 

0 

455 H. 

Ditto 

McLeod & Co., A./C. Dooloo- 
grazn Tea Co., Ltd., Calcutta, 

Supply of materials for 
J/eaf House. 

18 

0 

459 H. 

25tli Sept. 1924 

Williamson Magor Sc Co., A./C. 
Gohpur, Calcutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for 50' Exten¬ 
sion to Leaf House. 

15 

0 

0407 H. 

2nd Oct. 1921 

Executive Engineer, Upper Ma- 
hanadi Division, Raipur, C. P. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Road Bridge. 

10 

0 

470 H. 

Ditto 

James Finlay & Co., Ltd., A./C. 
Borhat Tea Co., Calcutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Tea House 
Extension. 

‘ 15 

0 

473 n. 

4th Oct. 1921 . 

Manneill <fc Co., Ltd.. A./C. Kal- 
line Tea Estate, Calcutta. 

Supplv of Iron and Steel 
work for Godown. 

13 

0 

474 H. 

13th Oct. 1924 

Controlh-r of Stores, E. 1. Rail* 
way, Calcutta. 

Supply of Iron and Stoel 
work for Grand Chord 
Doubling. 

14 

0 

0450 B-H. 

16th Oct. 1924 

Superintendent of Stores, P. 
W. D., Burmah. 

Supply of R. S. Beams 
and Bracings. 

13 

0 

481 H. 

18th Oct. 1924 

Controller of Stores, E. I. Rail¬ 
way, Calcutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Grand Chord 
Doubling. 

14 

0 

0498 J-H. 

flth Nov. 1924 . 

Principal, St. George's College, 
Mussoorie. L T . P. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Rooting of 
Building. 

16 

0 

0509 JfrH. 

10th Nov. 1924 

Burma Corporation, Rangoon . 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Coke Screen¬ 
ing and Storage Plant. 

14 

0 

0510 B-H. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for rctlucry Steel¬ 
work. 

14 

0 

0519 B-H. 

19th Nov. 1924 

Ditto « 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Coke Screen¬ 
ing and Storage Plant. 

15 

0 

525 H. 

24th Nov. 1924 

Williamson Magor Sc. Co., A./C. 
Borangajuli, Calcutta. 

Supply of Iron and Stoel 
work for Leaf House 
Extension. 

15 

0 

0537 H. 

2nd Deo. 1924 . 

Executive Engineer, P. W. D., 
Oakdene, Darjeeling. 

Supply of M. S. Plates 
and angle iron cleats. 

15 

0 

540 H, 

13th Dec. 1924 

Chief Engineer, B.-N. Railway, 
Kidderpore. 

Supply of one 2G'-2" span 
Girder. 

20 

0 

534 H. 

Ditto . j 

Bcgg Dunlop &. Co., Ltd., A./C. 
Jorehaut Tea Co., Ltd., Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Supply of Horizontal 
Bracings, etc. 

14 

0 

0543 H. 

Ditto . I 

Nagpur Automobile and Gene¬ 
ral Engineering Co., Ltd., 
Nagpur, C. P. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Bungalows. 

10 

0 

0544 B-H. 

Ditto 

Burma Corporation, Rangoon . 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Foot Over- 
Bridge. 

14 

0 

545 H. 

lGth Dec. 1924 

Macnejll & Co., A./C. Haiti- 
cheira 'Pea Estate, Calcutta. 

Supply of Joists, Plates, 
etc. 

15 

0 

540 IT. 

Ditto 

Controller of Stores, E. 1. Rail¬ 
way, Calcutta. 

Supply of 8 spans of 12' 
for Extension of Bridge 
at Sahebgunge. 

16 

8 
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B*. , 

L 

.548 H. 

18th Dec. 1924 

Williamson Map or A Co., A./0. 
Berta bglmr, Calcutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Bungalow. 

14 

9 

0519 H. 

Ditto 

Superintendent., Bazaloni Tea 
Co., Assam. 

Supply of Frames 

,30 

0 

0550 J-H. 

Ditto 

Chief Engineer, O. & Jt. Rail¬ 
way, Lucknow. 

Supply of Ivon and Steel 
work for Hikhlkufch 
Branch Construction. 

17 

1 ) 

0551 J-H. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Supply of 4U' Stand 
date Birders. 

15 

0 

552 H. 

Ditto 

Depp Dunlop a Co., A./O. Rani* 
cbeiTA Tea Co., Calcutta. 

Supply oi Iron ami Steel 
work for Engine House 
KooL 

16 

0 

0557 1*11. 

19th Dec. 1924 

Chief Controller of .stores, 

1. 8. I)., Delhi. 

Supply 01 0 .Steel < ;irdors 

16 

0 

0559 H. 

20th Dec. 1924* 

District Engineer, Sinpldihu.m 

Supply of iron and Steel 
work for Baljuri Nulla 
Bridge. 

14 

0 

580 H. 

Ditto 

Maintain «v Co., A./0. Btuioll 
Tea Instate, Calcutta. 

Supply oi Withering 
Harks and Straining 
wire. 

19 

0 

502 n. 

Ditto 

Chief Engineer, E. B. Hailway, 
Calcutta. 

Supply of R. S. Beams, 
Angles and Flutes, etc. 

U 

0 

0584 17. 

2:1 ril Doc. 1921 

Assam Oil Co;, Ltd., A./C. Dip- 
hoi, Assam. 

Supply of Ivon ami Steal 
work for Roofs. 

21 

0 

521 H. 

20UlXov. 1921 

Chief Engineer, B.-.Y. Hailway, 
Kidderpore, 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Jetties. 

16 

0 

583 H. 

I HtU Jan. 1925 . 

James Finlay * Co., Ltd., A./C. 
l’annimado TYa Estate, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

| Supply and Fabrication 
of Steel Girder Bridge 

I 62' span. 

16 

0 

681 H. 

Ditto 

Williamson- Magor <fc Co., A./C. 
Kacharigaon, Calcutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Leaf House, 1 
14'span. 1 

15 

0 

0547 B-H. 

16th Dor. 1921 

Burma Corporation, Ltd., Ran¬ 
goon. 

Supply of Trusses, Co¬ 
lumns, Vurlins, etc., 
for Coarse Storage 
Bin. 

14 

0 

0588 L-H. 

12th Jan. 1925 

ODiei Engineer, P. W. D., Delhi 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for rceord racks. 

16 

0 

600 H. 

23rd Jan. 1925 

Port Canning and Land Im¬ 
provement Co., Ltd., Can¬ 
ning Town, E. B. Hallway. 

Supply of Trou and Steel 
work for Husk Codown. 

14 

0 

801 H. 

Ditto 

Jar dine Skinner X)o., A./O. 

Howrah .Mills, Calcutta. 

Supply of Angle Iron, 
F. S. Clips, bolts ana 
nuts. 

IS 

0 

0813 H. 

30th Jan. 1925 

Nagpur Automobile and Gene- 
ral Engineering Co., Ltd., 
Nagpur. 

Supply oi Iron and Steel 
work for Stables and 
Syces Quarters. 

16 

6 

■0021 J-H. 

5th Feb 1925 . 

Executive Engineer, O. and it. 
flailway, Lucknow. 

Supply of Iron aud Steel 
work for Loco Shop 
Extension. 

14 

0 

0628 J-fl. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Supply of materials for 
ItemoilelliDg Passen¬ 
ger Platform. 

14 

0 

0684 H. 

12th Feb. 1925 

Manager, Tara Tea Co., Ltd., 
Doom Doomsi P. O., Upper 
Assam. * 

Supply of 7ron and Steel 
work for Gantry. 

15 

0 


tot,, rv. 
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635 H. 

12th Feb. 1925 

Chief Engineer, B.-N. Hallway, 
Kidderpore. 

Supply of Tron and Steel 
work for 4 spans of 12' 
Girders. 

Ka, A} 
15 0 

636 H. 

« 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for one open 
shed. 

15 0' 

640 H. 

10th fell. 1925 

Controller of Stores, f. I. Kail- 
way, Calcutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Plate Girders 
for Grand Chord Ex¬ 
tension. 

15 a 

641 H. 

Ditto 

Macneill A' Co., A./C. Malian 
'lea, Calcutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Tea House 

Extension. 

14 O' 

679 H. 

7th dun. 1925 . 

J. 0. Bannerjee, Calcutta 

Supply of Ttor and Steel 
work for Building. 

13 0 

047 H. 

23rd Fell, 1925 

Bhiwaui Trading Co., Ltd., M /A 
Hariana Cotton Mills, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Supply of i m. S. Covered 
Tank and Staging. 

15 0 

650 H. 

24th Feb, 1925 

Controller of Stores, E. I. Hall¬ 
way, Calcutta' 

Supply of M. S. lied 
Plates for 2S'-8* span. 

18 9 

0660 II. 

3rd Mar. 1925 . 

Colliery Superintendent, Assam 
Hallways and Trading Co., 
Dtd., Mnrgheritn, Attain. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
uprk for 2 spans of 
77' and 69' Girders 
Bridges. 

15 0 

668 H. 

0 th Mar. 1925 . 

Chief Engineer, Jl.-K. Jtallway, 
i Kuiderpore. 

Supply of M. s. .Stuffing 

14 0 

0670 T,-H. 

flth Mur. 1925 . 

1 Proprietor, Dharmsala Tea Es¬ 
tate, Punjab. 

Supply of Iron anil Steel 
work for Bridge. 

18 11 

n. 

9th Muv. 1025 . 

Lieut .-General, Nepal Army, 
Katmandu. 

Supply of Iron nml Steel 
work for 5 Rice Go- 
downs. 

15 O' 

0680 J-H. 

20th liar. 1925 | 

Commanding Koval Engineer, 
Allahabad, TJ. 1*. * 

Supply of iron and Steel 
work for Saddlers Shop 
for Army Harness and 
Saddlery Factory, 
Cawnpore. 

15 O 

0686 H. 

26th Mar. 1920 

Lieut.-General, Nepal Army, 
Katmandu. 

Supply of Iron and steel 
work for sheds. 

10 0 

689 H. 

31st Mar. 1925 

Chief Engineer, E. B. Itaihvay, 
Calcutta. 

Supply of 22 Spun? of 
B. G. Girders. 

15 0 

658 H. 

3rd Mar. 1925 . 

Deputy Chief Engineer, Port 
Com m issio ners, Kidder pore. 

Supply of Iron undated 
work for one Import 
Shed No. 2. 

12 0 

060 H, 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for No. 3 Import 
Shed. 

12 O 

662 JI. 

Difct) 

Deputy Chief Engineer, Pot! 
Commissioners, Kldderpore. 

vSupply of Iron and Steel 
work for No. 4 Import 
Shed. 

12 0 

604 H. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Export Shed 
" A »\ 

12 O 

0638 M-li. 

16th fell. 1925 

Thomas Burke, Esq., Bangalore 

Supply of Trough Plates 

15 O 

0090 It. 

3rd April 1925 

Agency Engineer, O. F. States, 
Shambalpur. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Dome. 

15 0 

604 It. 

4th April 1925 

Shaw Wallace & Co., A./C. 
Xa/Jra Coal Co., Ltd., Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Supply of 60 seta of M. S. 
Tub Frames. 

IS O’ 
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1 


Per cwt. 

Re. A. 

-0701 H. 

9th April 1925 

Lieut.-Gencral Kaisar, Kata- 
mandu. 

Supply of iron and Steel 
work for 3 Rice Go- 
downs. 

16 

0 

707 H. 

17th April 1925 

James Finlay, A./C. Golabary 
Co., Ltd., Calcutta. 

Supply of 1 Steel Chim¬ 
ney. 

20 

0 

0711 J-H. 

24th April 1925 

Resident Engineer, R. & K. 
Railway, Izatnagar. 

Supply of 3—10' span 
Girders. 

16 

0 

723 H. 

4th May 1925 . 

Controller of Stores, 33.1. Rail¬ 
way, Calcutta. 

Supply of 8 sets Support¬ 
ing Gear consisting of 
Jack Girder, Lever 
Arms, etc. 

15 

0 

.724 H. 

Ditto 

Ditto . . , 

Supply of 3 Elevating 
Frames. 

14 

0 

720 n. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Supply of 4 Gantries 

16 

0 

728 H. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Supply of 2 Spans of 
Trough Girders. 

19 

0 

729 n. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Supply of Platform Joists, 
Erection Braces, Bolts, i 
and Nuts, etc. | 

12 

0 

0737 J-H. 

lflth May 1925 

A. P. Watal, Esq., Executive 
Engineer, II Sarda Canal 
Division, I'ilibhlt, U. P. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for two Unit ; 
sheds. 

14 

0 

*0742 H. 

20th May 1925 

Controller of Stores, C. I. C. 
Fields Railway, Ranohl. 

Supply of 27 Trough 
Plates. 

16 

0 

0743 J-H. 

22nd May 1925 

Resident Engineer, R. and K. 
Railway, Izatnagar. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Girders Bridge 

16 

0 

03 II. 

28th May 1925 

Bisses war lal Alonalal, Calcutta 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for building. 

11 

0 

0754 H. 

5th June 1925 . 

Executive Engineer, Jalpaigurl 
Division, Jalpalguri. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Record Rack. 

19 

0 

757 H. 

16th June 1925 

Octavius Steel A Co., Ltd., A./C 
Dehri Rohtaa Light Railway, 
Calcutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Bridge and 

6 M. S. Well' Curbs. 

17 

0 

0700 H. 

30th June 1925 

Officer in Charge, P. W. D., 
Sikkim, Gangtok. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for clear span 
Bridge. 

15 

0 

763 H. 

13th July 1925 ^ 

Duncan Bros. & Co., Ltd., A./C. 
Cinnatolllnh Tea Co., Ltd., 
Calcutta. 

Supply of 12 M. S. trestle? 
10' high and Plummer 
Blocks. 

16 

0 

0704 J-H. 

10th July 1925 

Punjab Sugar Mills Co., Ltd., 
Gorakhpur. 

Supply of one M.S. Chim¬ 
ney. 

20 

0 

770 H. 

6th Aug. 1925 . 

MacnelU A Co., A./C. Burtoll 
Tea Estate, Calcutta. 

Supply of W. I. Chimneys 

25 

0 

*0773 H. 

8th Aug. 1925 . 

Babu Sandagar Mahto, Fotwa, 
Patna, Bihar and Orissa. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for roofing oi 
Factory. 

17 

0 

0781 r.-H. 

15th Aug. 1925 

Bridge Engineer, N.-W. Rail¬ 
way, Jhelum. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for 40' Span 
Bridge. 

16 

0 

783 H. 

19th Aug. 1925 

Construction Engineer, R. 0. 
T. 0., Barrackpore. j 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for 2 Foot Over- 
Bridge. 

16 

0 

078,1 M-H. 

26th Aug. 1925 

Chief Engineer, M. & 8. M. Rail-j 
way, Madras. 

1 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work" for Foot Over- 
Bridge. 

16 

0 
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K». r A; 

0792 J-JT. 

27th Ah". 1025 

ExeoutWe Engineer, Head- 
works Division, Bareilly. 

Ripply of Iron and Steel 
work tor 3 Gantries and 

1 Travelling Overhead 
Trolley. 

14 0< 

0778 Jl-H. 

8tli Aug. 1025 . 

Burma Corporation, Is a nil u 

Supply oi Steel Struc¬ 
tures for additional 
Hoofing to Coke Semin 
ing ami Storage Plant. 

11 0 

803 H. 

lOtli Sept. 1025 

Mu c nn'1 A Co., ALaban 'lea 
Estate. Calcutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Bungalow. 

15 0 

800 IT. 

608 H. 

29tli 8f|it, 1925 

7th Oct. 192ft 

Duncan 1 >ros. A t o.. Lid., A./C 
Lanka para Tea Estate, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

James Finlay <fe < o. Ld.. A./C. 
T/ittakoojan Tea Estate, Cnl- 
e< tta» 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Tea Factory. 

Supply of M- S. Columns, 
d ogles, etc. 

14 IT 

18 t) 

812 II. 

Hit 111 

Chki Engineer, Tb-N. Hallway. 
Kidderpore. 

Stipph of Iron and Steel 
work for Skew Undue 
Girder*.. 

14 0* 

816 H, 

lOtll Oflt. 1025 

1 Surry A Co.. A./C. Jenson and 
Nicholson. <nlcuttn. 

Supply oi Tron and Steel 
work for Building. 

14 U 

818 H. 

1 tit to 

Tea l.ftntci- (India). I.til.. Cal- 
I’uita. 

Supply of Iron and steel 
*<>vk D>v Stoics Go- 
down. 

11 0 

0821 H. 

15th Oct. 1925 

Chief Engineer. A.-B. Railway, 
t hittagong. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Engine Shed. 

14 () 

827 II, 

l(ith Out. 1025 

Dck 2 Dimlop ,9 Cu.. T.fd , A /r. 
llanichcrra fen Id., Ltd.. 
Calcutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Roof. 

15 O 

885 H. 

22nd Oct. 192*5 

James Kinlay & Co., Ltd., A./C. 
Borlmt Tcu Estate, Calcutta. 

Supply of Centre Bos Is, 
K. S. Beams, etc. 

14 it 

839 H. 

29th Oct.1925 

Tardinc Sklmicr A Co. A./C 
llcliancc Jute Mills Ci>„ Ltd 

Supply of Iron and Si cel 
work for Jute Mills. 

16 0 

841 H. 

80th Oct. 1920 

Construction Engineer, R. (:. 
T. C., Barraokpore. 

Supply «t 2 Steel Stan- 
rhions. 

12 0 

842 H. 

Ditto 

Baliuer Lawrlc & Co,. Lid.. 
A./C;. Mucmah New ifactorv 
Tea Estate, Calcutta. 

Supply of M. S. Pines . 

30 0 

844 H. 

4th Nov. 1925 . 

Construction Engineer, It. C. 
T. <;., Barrnekpore. 

Supply of Tron and Steel 
work for Tank and 
Staging. 

20 0 

08*7 M-H. 

11th Nov. 1925 

Chief Engineer. Traviincore. 
P. V. n. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for 10 Spans for 
Submersible Bridge 

at Minachll. 

17 0 

848 H. 

Ditto 

Controller of Purchase. 1. S. 
Department, Calcutta. 

Supply of Trusses, Stan¬ 
chion?, etc. 

16 8 

0858 11. 

7th Dec. 1925 . 

Chief Engineer. A. B. Railway, 
Chittagong. 

Supply of Steel work for 
Over-Bridge. 

16 l> 

0887 J-H. 

21ft .Tan. 192G 

Empire Engineering Co., Cawn- 
pore, U. l>. 

Supply of 3 Steel Well 
Curbs. 

21 0 

888 H. 

22nd Jan. 1920 

Golab Singh & Co., rshapore, 
21-Pcrpanjis. 

Supply of R. S. Columns, 
etc. 

13 a 

804 11. 

Ditto 

8. B. Bunnerlcc, Calcutta 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Building. 

13 0 

0810 B-H. 

20th Jon. 1926 

Snorntce Baw Bazar, Kangoon 

Supply of Plated Girders, 
etc. 

16 0 
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Order No, 

Date. 

Constituents. 

Particulars, 

Average 

Bate, 





Per cwt. 

0896 J-H. - 

5th Feb. 1925 . 

Secretary, P. W. D., Rarnpur . 

Supply of Stair case Beams 
for Ball Room. 

Re. 

12. 

A. 

0 

0§99 M.-ff. 

10th Feb. 1920 

Sitaram Spinning and Weaving 
Mills, Ltd., Trlehur. , 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for one open tor : 
Tank. j 

17 

0 

0904 B-H, 

Ditto 

Burma Corporation, Ltd,, Ran¬ 
goon. 

Supply of Iron and Steel i 
work for Root over 
Zinc Dams. 

13 

0 

0917 8-H. 

25th Feb. 1920 

State Engineer, Hewn State, 
Hewn. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for one Road 
Bridge. 21' Span. 

13 

0 

908 H. 

19th Feb. 1920 

Construction Engineer, R. C. 
T. Barraekpore. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for 2nd Enclo¬ 
sure Grand Stand. 

14 

0 

918 H. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for 1st Enclosure, 
Totalizator and one 
Indicator Board. 

12 

0 

0931 H. 

15th Mar. 1926 

Engineer-in-Chief, Vizagupa- 

tani Harbour, Vizagapatam. 

Supply of 37 Steel Well 
Curbs for Monoliths?. 

14 

0 

0037 ir. 

20th Mar. 1926 

Rai Sahib Klmrga Bahadur 
Chettry. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for a Bridge of 
60' span. 

17 

0 

940 H. 

Ditto 

Duncan Bros. Co., Ltil,, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Shed. 

16 

a 

012076 L-H. 

31st Mar. 1926 

Executive Engineer, Rawal¬ 
pindi. 

Supply of M. S. Trough 
Plates. 

17 

a 

0951 H. 

7th April 1926 

Agency Engineer, O. F. States, 
Sambalpur. 

Supply of iron and Steel 
work for 3 spans of 
200' Girders. 

15 

0 

0952 H. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for 3 spans of 
200' Girders. 

15 

0 

0953 B-H. 

Ditto 

Superintendent of Stores, 

P. W. D., Burma. 

Supply of 5 M. S, Piles 

13 

0 

0954 H. 

Ditto 

i Ram Dulal Hazra, Zemindar, 
Ondal, District Burdwan. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for one shed. 

16 

0 

956 H. 

8t.h April 1926 

Chief Engineer, B.-N. Railway, 
Kiddcrporc. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for one span of 
40' Girders. 

18 

0 

932 n. 

31st Mar. 1926 

Construction Engineer, R. 0. 
T. 0,, Barrackporc. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for 2nd and 3rd 
Enclosure Totalizators. 

12 

o- 

L-H. 

21st April 1926 

■ District Engineer, Bikaner State, 
Bikaner. 

Supply of one open top 
Tank. 

18 

0 

971 H. 

30th April 1920 

Andrew Yule & Ob., Ltd., A./C. 
Bengnl-Nagpur Coal Co., Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Boiler House 
Roof. 

16 

0 

0978 H. 

4th May 1926 , 

Agricultural Engineer, C. P„ 
Nagpur. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Lecture Hall. 

15 

0 

0974 B-H, 

Ditto 

Chief Engineer, Burma Rail 
way, Rangoon. 

Supply of 2 Inland rial* 
form Shed. , 

13 

0 

977 H. 

7th May 1926 . 

Chief Engineer, E. B. Railway, 
Calcutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work in 3 spans for 
Steel Girders. 

12 

0- 

981 H 

j St h May 1926 . 

Controller of Ston i s. E. B. Rail¬ 
way, Scaldah. 

Suppiy r f 200 Set* of end 
Irugitvdinal Girders. 

12 

• 
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Order No. 

Date. 

Constituents. 

Particulars. 

Average 

Rate. 





Per owt. 

Be. A. 

0982 M-R. 

12th May 1926 

Engincer-in-Chlef, S. I. Rail¬ 
way, Trichinopoly. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for 4 Hemisphe¬ 
rical Tanks. 

15 

0 

0983 M-1I. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for 3 Ifcmtapho- 
rioal Tanks. 

15 

0 

0991 K-li. 

22nd May 1920 

Acting Chief Engineer, S. 1. 
Railway, Triehinopoly. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for one 60" Span 
Girder Bridge. 

13 

0 

0999 J-Il. 

2nd J nne 1920 

Chairman, District Board, rauri 
Gar It wal, C. 1*. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for one Bridge 
of 66' Span. 

17 

0 

€2 H. 

Ditto 

Rai Sahih D. C. Mazunidar, 
Katahandl, 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Bridge. 

14 

0 

10 Ti. 

11th June 1926 

Bcgg Dunlop S Co., J.U1., A./C. 
Jorehnut Tea Co., Ltd., Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Supply of one Braced 
Iron Staging, 

14 

0 

018 Ml. 

18th June 1926 

CJiicf Engineer and Secretary. 
Railway, His Highness's Gov¬ 
ernment, Patiala. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for 24 Spans of 
40' Girders. 

13 

0 

010 L-H. 

19th June 1920 

Jnirain iValjee, Rai garb, B.-N. 
Railway, 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for one shed. 

13 

0 

020 ir. 

22nd June 1928 

Englnecr-in-Chlef, Vizagapatam 
Harbour, Yizagapatam. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for one Mooring 
Jetty. 

12 

0 

028 L-H. 

30th June 1920 

Engineer-in-Chief, Surveys and 
Construction, N.-W. Railway, 
Moghalpuro. j 

Supply of Iron and 8h»l 
work for 10 spans of 
10' Girders. 

12 

0 

035 M-H. 

7th July 1926 . 

Acting Chief Engineer, S. I. 1 
Railway Co., Ltd,, Trichino- 
poly. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for 10 spans of 
20' Girders. 

12 

8 

030 M-H. 

Ditto 

Ditto TgjpUr 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for 2 spans 
Girders. 

13 

8 

92 K. 

1st April 1921 

Macnrill <fc Co., A./C. Equitable 
Coal Co., Ltd., Calcutta, 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for 50' Bit Head 
Gear. 

13 

0 

106 K 

Ditto 

Kilbnrn «fc Co., Ltd., A./C. Tata 
Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., (Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for J&xnadoha i 
Coal Handling Plant, 1 

16 

0 

125 K. 

Ditto 

VilUcra Ld-. A../CV Talcber 
Colliery, Calcutta* 

Supply of Iron find Steel 
work for 40' Ht He .d 
Gear. 

15 

0 

174 K. 

30th July 1924 

JtUburn * Co.. A./C. Tata Iron 
and Steel Co., Ltd., Calcutta, 

Supply of Coal Handling 
Plant at Jamadoba. 

17 

0 

247 K. 

19th May 1924 

Chief Engineer, B.-N. Railway, 
Kidderpore. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for 15 spans of 
40' Girders. 

15 

0 

■038 L*K. 

20th May 1924 

Chief Controller of Stores. 
T. S, D., Delhi. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Roofing of 
Library. 

15 

0 

-201 K. 

ith June 1924 . 

Chief Engineer, Port Commis¬ 
sioner, Calcutta. 

Supply of 130 Hi S. 
Beam?. 

12 

0 

0319 .T-K. 

25th July 1924 

Chief Engineer, O. and R. Rail¬ 
way, Lucknow. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for 50' Span 

11 tltrough " Girders. 

u 

0 
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Order No. 

Date. 

Constituent*. 

Particular?. 

A v; rate 
Rate. 






Pei cwt. 

Be. A. 

0332 K. 

25tb July 1024 

Engineer in-Chief, 
Indian Coal yields 
Kan eh j. 

Central 

Railway. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Shed. 

12 0 

0356 L-IC. 

2Jst May 1924 

Executive Sanitary Engineer. 
No. J Sanitary Provincial 
Division. Rawalpindi. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Tank and 
Staging for ItnwaIpinc.: 
Water Supply Scheme. 

15 0 

0370 S-K. 

30th July 1924 

Superintendent Engine* r 

Contractor, B„ B. and C. J. 
Bail way, Boinl ay. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work tor one Foot Gver- 
B ridge ut. Bandra. 

10 0 

0371 S-K. 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Supply of Iron and Stcc; 
work for one Find 
Over-Bridge at Kandi- 

vellee. 

lf> ft 

0372 8-K. 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for one Foot 
Over-Bridge at Vile 
Baric. 

16 ft 

0373 S-K. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

II 


Supply ot Iron and Steel 
work for one Foot 
Over-Bridge at Hunt a 
Cruz . 

16 ft 

0374 S-K. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

• 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for one Foot 
Over Bridge at An¬ 
ri beri. 

16 O 

0375 8-K. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

• 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for one Foot 
Over-Bridge: at MaJad . 

16 ft 

0381 L-K • 

31st, July 1924 

Chief Controller o- 
T. S. !>.. Simla. 

f Store?. 

Supply o! Iron and Steel 
work for Bridge at 
Sulemanki. 

11 S 

343 K. 

14th Au«. 1024 

Kilburn <V Co., A./C. Knnoe- 
JOinue Coal Association. Ltd.. 
Calcutta. 1 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Roofing . 

10 8 

0408 K. 

Ditto 

Engineer-in-Oluef, Central Tndia . 
Coul Field Railway, Ranchi. | 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Shedding, 

12 0 

462 K. 

301,li St’71. 1024 

Burma Oil Co., Ltd., Calcutta 

Supply of 2 M, S. Oil 
Tanks. 

IS 0 

0484 K. 

21st Oct. 1921 

Engineer-in-Chicf, C. 
way, Ranchi. 

J. C. Rail- 

Supply of Iron and Steel 

work for .-bedding. 

12 0 

408 K. 

Cth Nov. 1924 

Chief Engineer, B. N. Railway, 
JLidderpore. 

Supply < 1 1ron and Steel 
work for 2 Spans of 
40' Girder 

14 0 

0551 .T-K. 

18th Dec. 1921 

Chief Engineer, O. S, 
way. Lucknow. 

' R. Rail- 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for 7 Span? of 
00' Standard Plate 
Girders. 

10 0 

0567 8-K. 

30th Dec. 1921 

Chic! Engineer, B. B 
Railway. Bombay. 

.andC. J. 

Supply ot Iron and Steel 
wo rk fo r Foot O ve r- 
bridge nt Ahmedabad. 

16 0 

0578 J-K- 

0th Jan; 1925 - 

Chief Engineer, O. and H. Rail¬ 
way, Lucknow. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for 6 Spans of 
60' Girders. 

16 (> 

60S K. 

20th .ran. 1925 

Chief Engineer, B. N. Railway, 
Kidderpore. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for 1 Span of 
40' Girders. 

16 0 
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<|fder No, 

Date* 

Constituents. 

Particulars 

Average 

Rate. 





Per cwt. 





R«. 

A* 

•0611 L-K, 

80th Jan. 1925 

Chief Controller of Stores, 
1. S. I).. Delhi. 

Supply of Lnm and Steel 
work for 2 Fuel Oil 
Storage Tanks, 200 
tons capacity. 

18 

0 

0627 H-K'. 

12th Feb. 1925 

State Engineer, liewa State, 
Sulna, B* 1. Railway. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for 24 'Double, 
Racks.« 

16 

0 

640 1C , 

16th Feb. 1925 1 

Controller of Store* 5 , K, I. Rail- : 
way, Calcutta, 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for 20 spans of 
60' Plate Girders. 

15 

0 

#75 1C 

17th Mar. 1925 

Indian Co., Ltd., Calcutta 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Shed. 

10 

0 

■0028 J-K. 

8Ui April 1925 

Chief Engineer, O. and It. Kail- 
way, Lucknow, 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Moradabad | 
Round House and [ 
Workshop." ■ 

17 

8 

0772 J-K, 

Sth Aug, 1925 . 

Executive Engineer, ITead Works! 
Division, Sard* Oanr.l, Bareilly. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for 1 Fnit Shed?* 

16 

0 

813 K. 

7tl> Oct, 1925 . 

Chief Engineer, B.-X. Railway. 
Itilderpom. 

Supply of Iron und Steel 
work for 5 Spans of 
40' Girders. 

14 

8 

828 K,- 

With Oct, 1925 

Rilhurn k Co.. Colliery Depart¬ 
ment, Calcutta. 

1 Supply of M. S. Bracings, 
etc. 

12 

0 

823 If. 

4tli Xov. 1925 . 

Construction Engineer, R? C. 
X. 0., Barrack pore.; 

Supply oi Iron und St,sel 
work for (Jruml Stand 
at Race Course. 

15 

0 

■0845 K. 

31st Out. 1925 

Agency Engineer, 0. F. States, 
Sumbalpui. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for K-usmi Bridge, 

17 

8 

878 K. 

7th Jan. 1926 . 

Controller oi Store?, 10. 1. Rail¬ 
way, Calcutta. 

Supply oi Don and Steel 
work for 45 Span? of 
60' M. S. Plate Girders. 

13 

8 

1C. 

Itth Jan. 1926 

Agency Engineer, O. F,,State?, 
Sambalpnr. 

Supply of 10 Steel Coffer¬ 
dam Well Curbs. 

18 

0 

■0892 I.-IC. 

23rd Jim, 1926 

Divisional Engineer, Irrigation 
Division, Jumrmi, 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
w ork for 2 Steel Flume 
Aqueduct*, i 

17 

3 

0915 .U-K, 

23rd Feb. 1926 

i Chief F.iiKinciT. M. and 8. M, 
ltnilway, Madras. 

Supply oi Steel work for 
Foot Over-Bridge at 
Peram bur Carriage 

and Wagon Station. 

12 

8 

-950 K. 

7th April 1926 

Engincer-in-Chief, Calcutta 

Chord Hallway, Calcutta. 

Supply of 4 Caissons for 
Bally Bridge. 

13 

0 

0961 K. 

13th April 1926 

Rfvd. A. Oeoraert, S. J., Roman 
Catholic. Mission, Hamirpur. 

Supply of Iron und Steel 
work. 

16 

0 

0988 K. 

191 ii May 1926 

Engiucer-in-Chief, Yizagapatain 
Ifarbour, Vizagapatam. 

Supply of lfl Combined 
Steel Centre.? for Mo¬ 
nolith?. 

18 

0 
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Enclosure No. 9. 

58 Spann of 04' 6" for North Western Railway. 

Total weight of one Girder—24 tons. 

If shipped in three pieces with diagonal and vertical numbers and 
gussots to same shipped loose. 

6 pieces of boom averaging 21 ton each and 32 feet long, and the other 
101 tons in piecos about 10 feet 6 inches long, weighing 6 cwt. to \ ton each. 

If shipped rivetted up complete in 5 pieces weight of each piece 6 tons. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

Home price c.i.f. Karachi 24 tons at . 10 8 6 =■ 394 4 0 

For f.o.b. price deduct freight— 

£ .s', d. 

On 13} tons at £3-10-0 por ton . . = 47 5 0 
On 101 tons at £2-0-0 per ton . . = 21 0 0 

68 5 0 

Less 5 per cent rebate . . 3 8 3 

- 64 16 9 

329 7 3 


F.o.b. price of 214 cwt. of sections at 

£6-7-0 per ton. 

F.o.b. prices of 226 cwt. of plates at 
£7-2-0 per ton . AUgifSgSKra 

F.o.b. prico of 40 of rivets at 

£12-2-9 per ton. 

Add for paint Rs. 160 on 24 tons at 
1/6 exchange. 


144 18 3 

£144 on 24 tons=-£6 per ton. 

48 spans of 60 ft. girders imported by the Madras 
and Southern Mahratta Railway from the Fur- 

naco Ship Building Company at . . = £13- 8-0 per ton f.o.b. 

Deduct material as above . . . . . — £ 7-14-0 per ton f.o.b. 


£ *. d. 

67 18 11 
80 4 7 

24 5 6 
12 0 0 

- 184 9 O' 


Labour . = £ 5-14-0 per ton 
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(8) Letter No. 65S, dated JSth August 1926, from . the Secretary, Tariff Board, 
to Messrs. Jessop and Company, Limited, Howrah. 

i am directed to ask if you will kindly furnish the Tariff Hoard with 
figures -showing your total output (in tons) of fabricated steel work for the 
periods : — 

1st April 1924 to 31st March 1925. 

1st April 1925 to 31st March 1926. 

1 am to say that the Board would he obliged if these figures could be 
supplied as soon as possible. 


(9) Letter from Messrs. Jessop and Company, Limited, dated the 19th August 

1926. 

Tn attention to your letter No. 653, dated 18th instant, wo have pleasure 
rn sending you 7 copies of a statement, showing our total output (in tons) of 
fabricated steel work for periods: — 

1st April 1924 to 31st March 1925. 

1st April 1925 to 31st March 1926. 


TONNAGE OUTPUT OF FABRICATED STEEL. 


Structural Works, Howrah 
Structural Works, Jamshedpur 


1 st April i 92 !■ 
to 


1st April )9?5 
to 


81si March 1925. 31st March 1 26 


Tons. 

6,018 

1,897 


Tons. 

6,656 

2,842 


7,915 


9,498 


(10) Letter from the. Secretary, Tariff Board, to Messrs. Jessop and Company, 
Limited, Calcutta, No. 716, dated 2nd September 1926. 

1 am directed to request you to supply the Tariff Board with a statement 
(with 6 spare copies) showing your monthly output of wagons for the first 
seven months of 1926. ’If for any special reasons, the output for any parti¬ 
cular month shows a large increase or reduction, please give an explanation 
of such increase or reduction. 


Ill) Letter from Messrs. Jessop and- Company, Limited, to the Secretary, 
Tariff Board, Calcutta, dated 3rd September 1926. 

Referring to your letter No. 718, dated 2nd instant, wo regret we had no 
output of wagons during tho first seven months of 1926 owing to a lack of 
orders. 
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MESSRS. JESSOP AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 


B.—Oeal. 

Evidence of Mr. A. E. HEFFERAN, representing Messrs. Jessop 
and Company, recorded at Calcutta, on Friday, 
the 23rd July, 1926. 

Locution and capacity of works. 

President. —What position do you hold in Messrs. Jessop and Company? 

Mr. Hefferan. —I am the Senior Assistant and sign per pro. 

President. —Are you in charge of the general engineering as well as the 
wagon building departments of Messrs. .Tessop and Company? 

Mr. TT.effe.ran. —Yes. 

President. —Your general engineering works are at Howrah? 

Mr. Hefferan. —Yes. 

President. —Part of your wagon building plant is at Garden Reach which 
will shortly be moved to Dum Dum and part is at Jamshedpur. 

Mr. Hefferan.—Yea. At Jamshedpur we have got structural works with 
some facilities for building wagons but at Garden Reach we are entirely 
equipped for wagons. 

President. —It has its own complete equipment? 

Mr. Hefferan.- -It has power. Tt is not entiroly equippod to be self- 
supporting. Though most of the fabrication work is done at Garden Reach,, 
part of the forging is done at Howrah. 

President. —That is to say, most of the assembling is done at Garden 
Roach. 

Mr. Hefferan. —Cutting and shaping of the parts of the underframo and 
wagon are done at Garden Reach. A portion of the forging is also dono at 
Garden Reach and a portion at Howrah, as we have not got enough room 
at Garden Reach, but that will be alterod when we go to Hum Hum. 

President. —When you go to Dum Dum, will you have a complete equip¬ 
ment there? 

Mr. Hefferan. —Yes. 

President. —For doing the whole fabrication and forging. 

Mr. Hefferan. —.Everything. 

President.— When do you expect to complete your plant at Dum Dum? 

Mr. Hefferan. —We shall be going at Dum Dum from about the beginning 
of October. 

President. —When will you actually start working? 

Mr. Hefferan. —Beginning of October. 

President. —Are you taking your old plant there? 

Mr. Hefferan. —Yes. 

President. —Are you not going to get any new plant? 

Mr. Hefferan. —We shall be getting new plant in February. At the pre¬ 
sent moment w'e arc moving the old plant from Garden Reach. 

President. —What arrangements will you make for your fuel and power? 

Mr. Hefferan. —The Electric Supply Corporation will give us current and 
for the smiths’ shop wc have got two boilers 30' x 8'. 

President.- —You will erect your furnaces thero. 

Mr. Hefferan.— Yes. The furnaces will he old but they will have new briclc 
work. 
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President. —It is rather inconvenient for the Board that at this particular 
moment you should be transferring your works from Garden Reach to Dum 
Dum for we are not in a position to say in what state your plant is in now. 
We cannot make any comparison between your plant and other plants because 
it is not there. 

Mr. Hefferan. —No, you cannot do that. 

President. —What is the capacity of your plant ? 

Mr. Hefferan. —At Garden Reach or at Dum Dump 

President. —At Dum Dum. 

Mr. Hefferan. —It may bo anything. It is unlimited. It will just depend 
on the business that is offering. 

President, —Surely it cannot be unlimited. 

Mr. Hefferan. —Because the plant can be added to vory rapidly. 

President. —Supposing you had the same plant? 

Mr. Hefferan. —600 wagons per year with exactly the same plant. 

President. —There you will go in for underframes. 

Mr. Hefferan. —Yes. 

President. —How many underframes can you offer? 

Mr. Hefferan. —150. 

President. —Will they be done at Dum Dum? 

Mr. Hefferan. —Yes. 

Prefident. —Where are they done now? 

Mr. Hefferan. —The last undorframe order was executed at Garden Reach. 

President.- For how many? 

Mr. Hefferan.— 98 N. W. R. 

Mr. Mather. —Did you complete the order in one year? 

Mr. Hefferan. —Yes, not from the date of the ordor but from the date we 
started on the material. It lakes five months to get the materials out. 

President. —When you say 600 wagons a year, do you mean from the date 
of the order or what? 

Mr. Hefferan. —From the date we get our material. Supposing we do not 
get any material for 8 months, we cannot deliver wagons. It takes us five 
months to get our materials. 

President,- -That is a sort of recurring disability. 

Mr. Hefferan.— Yes. 

President. —So, in the long run, your capacity will be unaffocted. 

Mr. Hefferan. —The capacity is 600 wagons a year. The Railway Board 
promised to call for tenders in June this year for their requirements next 
yoar. That would have given us ample time. They now consider the I. R 
C. A. designs defective. Personally I don’t think that we shall get the new 
designs passed finally till October 1927, though they say October this year. 
As soon as the designs uro passed by them—they are now being made by a 
Committee—they will go to the Railway Board and the Railway Board will 
send them to their Consulting Engineers in Britain and by the time we get 
formal confirmation of those drawings, it will be October 1927. 

Mr. Mather. —Even for the confirmation of the drawings? 

Mr. Hefferan.- —The drawings are now in course of preparation. 

Mr. Mather. —Do you mean that you don’t think that the drawings will 
bo confirmed till October 1927 and therefore orders could not be placed tilf 
January 1928? 

Mr. He.fferdn. —That is my opinion although they have indicated that thoy 
will be ready with their call for tenders by October this year. I think they 
jire optimistic. 

Mr. Mather. —1 suppose they think you are pessimistic. 
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Mr. Uefferan. —I know how long it takes to prepare a new design for n 
wagon. 

President. —That is just speaking from your experience. 

Mr. Uefferan. —Yes, and not from any actual inside information. 

Fabricated steel. 

President. —Wo will first of all deal with fabricated steel. ^ On page 252, 
you say “ The fact we have set out to prove is that the conditions affecting 
the engineering industry arc worse to-day than in 1923 and 1925 and it is 
ossontial if Indian Engineering Industries are to be kept alive that the 
.principle of the Steel Protection Act of 1924 must he extended for a further 
period.” Your contention that the engineering industry is worse off to-day 
than in 1923 and 1925 is based merely on a calculation. 

Mr. Uefferan. —Yes, on an average calculation of the relative costs. 

President.— But I don’t think that that is a correct way of establishing 
that proposition. You simply take the figures that we took in 1923-24. 

Mr. TTe.fferan. —We have got some new figures here. 

President. —Where have you gol them? 

Mr. Uefferan. —The original cost, oi material was taken at 11s. 160. 

President.—in 1923-24 wo took this figure. Then you must show your 
present costs—not with reference to what we said before. Then you have 
got to show—I think we took the e.i.f. price of British fabricated steel ai 
Its. 250 at that time—that to-day the c.i.l'. price of British steel was so much 
Jess. You were expected to get Its. 60 under our scheme and to-day for that 
reason you were getting so much less hut no attempt has been made to give 
.evidence on those lines. 

Mr. Uefferan. —Fabricated steel ranges from putting two holes in a beam 
up to a point of making domes which wc did lor the Legislative Council at 
Delhi. Tn the one case wc would he paving our men at six annas a owt. In 
.the case of domes we pay atiRs. 1-8-0 a cwt. 

President. —The same thing would apply to the British manufacturer. 

Mr. Uefferan. —Yes. When we talk of fabricated steel we can only assume 
.a very general average. 

President. —You lake a girder span or something like that; we took a 
bridge span. It is neither very difficult nor very simple. It is just midway 
.between tho two. 

Mr. Uefferan. —It is difficult to get many examples of actual bridge spans 
being imported. Government are reticent and they will not give us the 
prices. We havo gleaned together an instance where the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Railway imported 48 spans of 60 ft. girders at* £13-8-0 per ton 
f. o. b. 

Mr. Mather. —When was that? 

Mr. Uefferan.- - Early this year. 

President.— What was the freight and insurance? 

Mr. Uefferan.— Now wc will begin to assume things. I do not know what 
the Government will pay or what that Railway paid. Tf we. were importing 
those spans, they would charge us £6 a ton for pieces over 5 tons. But Gov¬ 
ernment have some arrangements with the shipping companies. 

Mr. Mather. —The Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway is not a State 
Railway. 

Mr. Uefferan. —Practically all big railways have some arrangements with 
the carrying companies and they won’t divulge these figures. We cannot get 
them. We hoar casually that the £13-8-0 per ton f. o. b. represents Rs 15-11-0 
a cwt. landed in Madras. 

Mr. Mather. —For what? 

Mr. Uefferan. —For delivery in Madras. But we cannot vouch for that 
figure. 
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President.- Docs that include duty? 

Mr. Huff*'ran. —Yes, hut they will get a rebate. They will get their duty 
refunded. Whether they, have taken that or not, I cannot say. The Hon'hie 
Member for Commerce told us in a letter that the provinces get a refund of the 
duty. 

Mr. Mathias. —The provinces get a refund; it is not refunded to the 
Department concerned hut credited to Provincial revenues under a soparate 
head. 

Mr. He.fteran. —May he. 

President. —On these figures there is no reason why you should not he able 
to compete. Tf Rs. 15-11-0 a cwl. is the price delivered in Madras, that gives 
you a price of Rs. 314 a ton whereas yon do not want nearly as much. 

Mr. Ilefferan .- We should have to add the freight to anything we sent to 
Madras, 

President, —Rut according to your statement you should be satisfied if you 
got 11s. 253 f.o.r. works. Even if you had to pay the freight there is still 
a very big margin. 

Mr. Ilefferan. —But the Company railways will not have anything to do 
with us unless you make it dear enough for them to come here. 

President. —It is dear enough for them on these figures. 

Mr. Ilefferan. —They only put on 25 per cent, on the landed cost as the 
duty. They are agreeable to pay that. If that duty wore more than that, 
would they not give us an opportunity to quote here? 

President. —Yon cannot force the prices up like that. If with a duty 
which leaves you a margin of Rs. 61, which is really about 20 per cent, you 
cannot gel any orders, you will never got them. 

Mr. Ilefferan.. --Your duty is not going to put the prices up to the rail¬ 
ways because internal competition in India will not let us get it. If we had 
internal competition in India we should quote about Rs. 250 at the outside 
whatever the duty was. There are Burns, ourselves, John King, Vulcan Iron 
Works, Ralraor Lawrie and others who are struggling for work. They 
would not let Jessops take it at Rs. 800 because the tariff was high. Tho 
idea is that if the tariff is sufficiently high to encourage purchasers to place 
orders in India, they won’t pay the full cost brought about by tho duty 
because there is competition between the dozen firms hero and the work is 
not sufficient to keep all our works going. We are always hankering after 
more business and that will keep the prices down. Our capacity for girder- 
work has been increased considerably during and after the war. You are not 
fixing the price, you are fixing a tariff that will induce the purchaser to 
place his order in Tndia. He won’t necessarily have to pay tho full value 
duo to the tariff becauso of tho competition. 

President. —Have you received any ordors within tho last 12 months for 
fabricated steel? 

Mr. Ilefferan. —Yes. 

President. —Will you please tell us what they were? 

Mr. He.ffe-ran. —We received an order from the Calcutta Port Commis¬ 
sioners for all their sheds. 

President .—What ratos did you receive? 

Mr. Ilefferan. —Thore were about 40 different rates. 

President. —Have you not received any orders for bridgework girders and 
things like that? 

Mr. Ileffcran .—Yes, we got an order for some East Indian Railway 60' 
spans. 

President. —When did you get the order? 

Mr. Ilefferan. —Wo shall have to look that up, and give you the exact date. 
We shared the order with Braithwaites. 

President. —What was the rate? 
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Mr. Hefferan. —1 cannot tell you from memory. T could look ii up and 
let you know later. 

President. —1 want to know what orders you here received since March 
1924 for fabricated steel, the people from whom you got the orderR and the 
rate at which you got them. We would like also to have the date of the 
orders and the place where the fabricated sheet was to be delivered. 

Mr. Hefferan. —Yes. 

President - Are your contracts generally for prices f.o.r. works? 

Mr. TTefferan. —Yes. 

President. —In every case? 

Mr. Hefferan. —Oftener than not. 

President. —You may say whether the rates were f.o.r. works or elsewhere. 
If elsewhere you can let us have the freight. 

Mr. Hefferan. When we work for the railways it all goes at a concessional 
rate. 

President. —But when you have got to pay the freight yourselves, for ex- 
.ample, when the work is for a public body? 

Mr. Hefferan. -1 will give you that. 

President. -Wc shall try and get the c.i.f. price of imported fabricated 
steel. 

Mr. Hefferan.—I have got another instance of a 94' —6* 63 spans. The 
British price was £16-8-0 per ton c.i.f. Karachi. That enquiry was placed 
on the market. 

President. —You would not ordinarily get an order like that because you 
have got to rail your material from here whereas the North Western "Railway 
will take it on its own line from Karachi. 

Mr. Hefferan .—But they must have got quotations from Herman and 
Mohatta as well as Richardson ini Crudrfas. The enquiry was placed on the 
market here but the order wont Home. 

President .—It must be that local Engineers did not tender low enough. 

Mr. Hefferan .—The British manufacturer was able to underquote us. 

President. —If you want Rs. 263 Messrs. Richardson and Cruddas cannot 
ask for more. If they gave a much higher quotation than this then naturally 
the orders would go abroad. 

' Mr. Hefferan. —That Rs. 253 is only an average price. Tt is not a correct 
figure for all examples of structural work. These longer spans cost more 
money to make. We have got to pay more per ton for making it. All these 
figures in here are only average costs. You cannot get a fixed price from 
anybody. Supposing we get two quotations from Great, Britain for the same 
thing they won’t agree. We engineering people contend that when wo ask 
for protection it must be full otherwise wo shall not get any benefit from 
protection. Most people think if you give 25 per cent, or 30 per cent, prefer¬ 
ence, people in India will have to pay the full amount of that preference. 
Internal competition will not permit it. 

President .—If you take Rs. 275 ns the price then on your own calculations 
it is Rs. 22 more. 

Mr. Hefferan. —That is assuming that every job that is going can be done 
at this price. Some jobs take much more to do and others much less. 

President.- What price are we to take? We must, assume some sort of 
standard. 

Mr. Hefferan .—You can only take a middling price which is the average 
price. 

President .—That we did take and you have given us your costs on that 
basis. We took bridgework, I think, in our first report. 

Mr. Hefferan .—That is an article which ranges from 6' spans to 140' or 
even 150' spans. The cost of that work is not all uniform. If we had to 
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make, say, 1.10' spans we would really have to pay four or five times more for 
them than for, say, a 0' span. The work in the latter is very simple. 

Mr. Mather. —We agree that there will not be a uniform cost and therefore 
we must use an average. But you seem to be content in your own representa¬ 
tion to take an average and now you say that you cannot accept an average 
figure 

Mr. tf eft cum.- -When you take the British quotation, you take a high class- 
work and compare it with the work here which averages from a 6' span to a 
150' span. The comparison is not fair. 

Me. Mathias. —Can you give us a case where the figures are comparable? 

Mr. Ilefferan. -Tf it were a 40' span I think it would be comparable. Have 
you any information ahout the price of 40' span? 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. it is Rs. 250 a ton. 

Mr. Uefferan. —We cannot do it. at Rs. 250 per ton. 

Mr. Mather. -The price in Julv last vear for an imported 40' span was 
Rs. 270. 

Mr. Hefferan. -You have not got any recent example here on this side of 
India of a 40 ft. span fetching Rs. 270 per ton. 

Mr. Mather. —You yourself pointed out that you had an order for the 
East Indian Railway on this side of India recently for spans. 

Mr. Hefferan.- - That was not settled in competition with Britain. It is 
purely an Indian enquiry. They wanted them rather in a hurry and they 
did not send the enquiry home. 

Mr. Matter. - -What price did von quote for that? 

Mr. Hefferan. —1 will have to look it up. 

Mr. Math ias. —Can you give us any idea as to tlio number of orders ypu 
lost owing to foreign competition? How does it affect you? 

Mr. Hefferan. —It is very difficult to get that information. 

Mr. Mathias. —Can you tell us whether you are working to your full capa¬ 
city at present? 

Mr. Hefferan. No. 

Mr. Mathias. —Only halt? 

Mr. Ilcffe ran. —We are not working to the full. In tho course of a few 
months when we shall have finished the order for the Port. Commissioners’ shed 
at Kidderpore dock, our place will be practically empty. 

Mr. Mathias. —Can’t you give us some idea whether that, is due to slack¬ 
ness in trade or whether that is due to competition from abroad? 

Mr. Hefferan. —I don’t think anybody can make any dolinito statement. 
A certain amount of slackness in trade has to he admitted. The last report 
of the Railway Board showed where they had a certain amount of bridge 
work to be placed (it was worth Rs. 46 lakhs). The Indian purchases were 
only Rs. 5 lakhs. 

])<.. Matthui. —There has been an improvement on 1923. 

Mr. Uefferan. —Aren’t you out to improve until we are able to do all tho 
work offering in Tndia ? 

Dr. Matthai. —You have improved. 

Mr. Hefferan. —We are not satisfied with the speed of -the improvement. 
Are you? 

Dr. Matthai. —Tt is not for me to answer. 

Mr. Mathias. —You are referring to tho report of 1924-25. 

Mr. Hefferan.- —Yes, we have got nothing later than that. 

Mr. Mathias.- -You could hardly expect tho full effect of the proteetiva 
duty which was imposed hv that time. 

Mr. Hefferan. —We have no figures. 
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Mr. Mathias. —You said to Dr. Matthai that you consider Rs. 5 lakhs out 
of Rs. 46 lakhs are no improvement at all over the 1923 figure. 

Dr. Matthai.-In 1923 the Indian proportion was 5 per cent, of the total. 
Here it is 10 per cent, of the total. 

Mr. Hefferan. —I think the total was higher then. 

T)r. Matthai. —Out of the total purchase of about Rs. 80.00.000 in 1923, 
India got Rs. 5 lakhs. Here you get a little more than 6. The proportion 
of Indian purchase has distinctly increased since 1924. 

Mr. Hefferan. —Yes. but then if that increase does not fill us with work, 
it is not possible for us to reduce our cost as rapidly as would be the case if 
we were given full opportunity and full scope to work our machines and plant 
to their full extent. Our overhead charges would be spread over a greater 
amount of material. 

Dr. Matthai.- —Last year Mr. Roddick told us that the position in 1925 was 
better than the position in 1924. 

Mr. Hefferan.- To the extent that we got Rs. 5 lakhs out of Rs. 46 lakhs. 

Dr. Matthai. —Speaking from your own point of view the position of 
Messrs. Jessop and Company was better in 1925 than in 1924. 

Mr. Hefferan.- We have reduced our overhead by reducing the cost of 
fabrication from Rs. 117 to Rs. 112. It is done purely on overhead charges. 
The rates paid to our workmen have not been reduced. 

President.- —The reduction was partly due to the exchange. The- 
price of coal had also come down. 

Mr. Hefferan. This year the price of coal has not come down much. 

President. —How did you arrive at the figure of Rs. 110. That is the 
important point? 

Mr. Hefferan. —That is an average. 

President. Mow did you get the average? 

Mr. Hoff emu. —That is the figure we gave you 12 or 15 months ago. 

President. —You always work from our figure of Rs. 117. 

Mr. Hefferan. — We got our figure by averaging the amount, 

President. -Rs. 117 is the figure in our first report. Every time you come 
up bore you try to work down that figure of Rs. 117. You have brought it 
down to Rs. 110 and the rest of the figures remain the same. 

Mr. Hefferan. —There is no other figure. 

President. —I want to know whether this Rs. 110 correctly represents the 
cost of fabrication to-day. 

Mr. Hefferan. We reckon Rs, 110. 

President. —How do you arrive at that figure of Rs. 110? 

Mr. Hefferan.- By averaging the price we pay for fabrication and adding 
the overhead charges. We pay a certain price for converting our material 
into girders or roof trusses and we average that. Having averaged that, we 
arrive at a figure of Rs. 110. if it were one product we wore making, we 
could give you an exact figure absolutely from our books straight. Tf we 
were making a number of miscellaneous things, it is impossible to pul any one 
figure down there and say that that is the figure to take. We can only give 
you the average figure. 

Mr. Mather. —How much of that Rs, HO is overhead? 

Mr. Hefferan. 50 per cent, of that is overhead. 

President. —What do you include in the overhead? 

Mr. Hefferan. —All our direct charges by way of power, fuel, rents, taxes, 
supervision, etc. 

Dr. Matthai .—Everything above material and direct labour. 

Mr. Hefferan. —Everything above productive material. We have two 
classes of material, productive and non-productive. Productive material is 
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that product which goes into the job and goes out. Non-productive material 
is such material as is used to convert this other raw material into the recog¬ 
nised article and that doesn’t go out. We get nothing for that. 

President. —Do you ineulde depreciation, profits and everything? 

Mr. Ilefferan. —Yes. 

Mi. Mather. That means Rs. 55 per ton for overhead. Supposing your 
shop was fully employed and your fixed charges divided by a larger output, 
what would it come rh'wvi to. 

Mr. Ilefferan. —You will have to give me a concrete example. 

Mr. Mather. —If youi shops had been fully employed during that year-- 
suppose you actually turned out 5,000 tons of finished work and if you had done 
10,000 tons, then obviously vour overhead charge would he reduced by 
Rs. 27-8-0. 

Mr. He /fit ran.- If we did twice rhe amount of work, then it would be re¬ 
duced. 

Mr. Mather.- —That is my point. 

Mi. Tie ft era n. —If we could double the output, we would reduce our over¬ 
head. 

Mi. Mat her. —This overhead charge of Rs. 55 is based on conditions that 
your works were not fully employed and if we got the estimated overhead 
charge when the works would he fully employed, that overhead charge would 
come down substantially. 

M r. 11 eft era it. —Y es. 

Mr. Mather.- -T am supposing that it might come down in proportion to 
the increase of output. 

Mr. Hefferan.- No. This Rs. 55 carries a profit of 5 per cent. 

Mr. Mather. —5 per cent, on what? 

Mr TTefferent.- On Rs. 250. 

Mr. Mather. On the turnover. 

Mr Ilefferan. —Yes. That is Its. 12-8-0. Tf we deduct that Rs. 12-8-0 
from Rs. 55 it comes to Rs. 12-8-0 which would be halved. Rs. 12-8-0 we 
should still want. 

Mr. Mother .—Then if you double your output, your conversion cost would 
come down by about. Rs. 20 a ton. 

Mr. Hefferan .—Yes. There are two things that contribute to our high 
cost. One is the disparity between the wages of tho worker and the wages 
paid to our foreman. That disparity is very much greater out here than 
in Great Britain. If an artisan in Britain were paid £4 a week the foreman 
would not want much more. Here if an artisan is getting Rs. 00 a month, 
the foreman wants Rs. C00. Vntil opportunities are given to the Indian 
population to become mechanical engineers or structural engineers, you won’t 
be able to do much good. 

Mr. Mather— You have been giving these opportunities for 100 years. 

Mr. TTeffeitiv . No. we eant.’t do that. The opportunity which the man 
gets doesn’t enable him to heroine an engineer. He becomes a Ministry. Un¬ 
less there are inducements offered to the Indian to better his position, the 
right type of man won’t come in. The educated man finds hettor oppor¬ 
tunities probably in Civil engineering or law or medicine und be has gone 
there. He knows that the mechanical engineer or the structural engineer 
leads a precarious life. He may get a living to-day and he may not get it 
to-morrow. That is our position. 

Mr. Math ins. The orders you get are generally for works which nre re¬ 
quired in a hurry. 

Mr. Ilefferan .—Oftener than not. 

Mr. Mathias. Could you give us any idea as to what propor*-i.-n of ynur 
orders are works to bo executed very quickly? 
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Mr. TT a fie ran. —It would be very difficult to say. 

Mr. Mathias .—You soy oftoner than not. Could you say 70 per cent. 

Mr. Ilrfferan.- -We would make an effort. 

Mr. Mathias. —Would you mind getting that for us? 

Mr. Ilefferan. —We can get it next week. 

Mr. Mathias.- Of course on these works your prices are not regulated by 
competition. 

Mr. Hefferon. —Just the same regulation. 

Mr. Mathias. —You get only internal competition. 

Mr. Ileffe ran.- Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. -You are not affected by imports from abroad. 

Mr. Ileffe Kin .- -No, it is internal competition which practically is the same 
so far as we are concerned. 

Mr. Mathias .—Can you give us any idea of the amount of work which 
you have lost by competition from abroad? 

Mr. IIefferon .—That is very difficult to say. We are never told whether 
the work has heen placed abroad or not. A great many enquiries are made. 
They don’t always result in orders. Suppose a man wants to make up a 
schemo. lie wants prices. The easiest way of getting prices is to send out 
enquiries. 

Mr. Mathias. —Supposing further protection was introduced, is it your 
idea to extend your factories and go in for production on a large scale? 

Mr. IIefferon. —We shall in the near future have to remove our Howrah 
works. The bridge is going to interfere with them and these works will also 
be transferred to llum Duin. We have got about 30 odd bighas of land 
at Howrah and at Dum Hum 170 bighas, so that the question of land is 
not going to trouble us any more. It will just depend upon the amount of 
work that is available whether we extend or we don’t extend. It is not 
possible for any one firm to make a lot of money. As soon as people see that 
we are making money, they will want to participate. There will be competi¬ 
tion. If the work in India were doubled to-day we should have any number 
of works springing up wanting to produce all sorts of things. 

Mr. Mathias.-—So that it is really the size of the home market which is. 
the determining factor. 

Mr. Ile.fjcran. —That will control entirely the size of all or any other 
works. 

Mr. Mathias.— The question therefore is to what extent the market avail¬ 
able for existing engineering works has heen limited by the placing of orders 
abroad. 

Mr. TTc.fjeraii. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —In that connection do you know the statement that you 
gave us in the first enquiry. I’leose look at page 438 of 1924 evidence volume 
IT. There you divide your total output into 4 classes: — 

Wagon works. 

Structural works, Jamshedpur. 

Mechanical works, Howrah. 

and give your output for each year since 1912-13 and your present average 
capacity. Could you bring that statement up to date? 

Mr. Hefftran.- -Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —lip to 1925-26. 

Mr. Ilrfferan .—Figures won’t be available for 1925-26. We shall have to 
stop at 1924-25. These figures are from October to October. 

Dr. Matthai .—There might be difficulty on account of the re-organisation 
of the works. 



Mr. Hefferan.- -We shall get that quite readily. 

i>r. Matthai.- Tn the same form as this. 

Mr. Hefferan. —Yes. Our conception of the Tariff Board is that they are 
out at the cheapest price to the country to enable the industry to stand on 
its feet. There appears to be an impression abroad if you give us a high 
tariff we shall revel in high prices. That is a mistake. We can't do that. 
A dozen or more firms in India are not. going to he dictated to by one or 
two firms. They will always struggle to get. orders. There is not enough 
work placed in India to fill our shops. 

Mr. Mather.— That may ho your trouble. It may be that you are not 
getting sufficient orders to keep your works fully employed because a bigger 
proportion is going to other firms in India. 

Mr. Hefferan. —Other firms are, no better off than we are. 

Mr. Mather.- —Because you arc competing too much against one another. 

Mr. Hefferan. —You will do no harm by putting up a tariff if we are 
competing so low and cutting each other’s throat. The tariff will not do 
any harm to anybody in that ease. It will be just a dead letter. In ease 
somebody wauts to dump, it will apply; otherwise we will be cutting each 
other’s throat and doing the work cheaply. 

Mr. Mather. —You suggest that you will continue to cut each other’s 
throat. 

Mr. Hefferan. —How can you prevent it? Nobody is going to allow 
someone to get in front of him. 

Hr. Matihai.-- However high the duty is? 

Mr. Hefferan.- You will improve the industry. 

Hr. Matthai. —How would you? 

Mr. Hefferan. —It is a question of the survival of the fittest. 

Hr. Matihai. —The position is that less business is going in the country 
now than some years ago and it must react on the industry. There are far 
too many works trying to do engineering. 

Mr. H efferan. —While things worth many lakhs of rupocs are being 
imported? 

Hr. Mattliai. —The import is steadily coming down. 

Mr. Hefferan. -Let it vanish. 

Hr. Matthai. —It is steadily coming down without protection. 

Mr. Hefferan .—We have a certain amount of protection. 

Hr. Matthai. —It has nothing to do with protection. You have got a 
great advantage in the matter of freight. The freight on fabricated steel 
is higher than the freight on rolled steel. 

Mr. Hefferan. —-Tlio difference between the two will be about a pound 
(sterling) per ton. 

President. —You calculate the cost of the British manufacturer in a rather 
peculiar way. You take his cost of materials at the same figure as yours, vis., 
Rs. 110. How do you make that out? 

Mr. Hefferan. —We only assume. We do not know what he actually pays. 
How can we tell what he docs pay? 

President. —When you take your price as Rs. 100, it includes a certain 
amount of duty, does it not? 

Mr. Hefferan - Yes. 

President. — He does not pay any duty in England. 

Mr. Hejfenm - -No. 

President. —You must take the actual price of his material there and then 
yon must add his conversion cost if you have got it and the freight. 



Mr. Jleffevaii. —That is what we have done. The price here is Its. HO 
and we put in Rs. 30 duty. It comes to fts. 143. To the British inanufae- 
turer it is Rs. ]10. 

Mr. Mather. —How do you know that it is not less than Rs. 110" 

Mr. Hiffc-ran. —Because that is the price they quote us. 

Mr. Mather. — Who quotes? 

-1. r. Meffrran.— The Britishers quote that price for the imported stuff. 

President. —You take lii.s price as if he fabricated his steel in Tndia. 

Mr. Heifer an.- -No. 

President. —You see the difference between Rs. ]7t>\uid Rs. 253 is the 
amount of protection that you claim. Is it. not so? 

Mr. Hefferan. —Yes. 

President. —Therefore you take the price of his material as if he fabricated 
it in India. 

Mr. Hefferan.— In the case of light spans or normal spans, there is hardly 
any difference between the ordinary steel and fabricated steel in freight. 
The cost of the material is Rs. 143 per ton. 

President.— That is including the duty. 

Mr. Hefferan. —Yes. 

President.- -Would Rs. 110 include any duty? 

Mr. Hefferan. — No. but then he pays 10 per cent, duty on fabricated steel. 

Mr. Mather. —Your firm buys in European markets, partly for merchant 
purposes and partly for your own uso, very considerable quantities of steel. 
You know the actual prices of steel in Europe and you know the kinds of 
steel required for structural work because you yourselves have a structural 
department. Could not you have made a direct calculation on the prices 
prevailing in Great Britain or on the Continent? 

Mr. Hefferan. —This is based on that. 

Mr. Mathias. —Rs. 110? 

iUr. Hefferan. —Yes. At that time it was based on that. 

Mr. Math ias. —Which time? 

Mr. Hefferan. — At the time it was written, ?.e., this year. 

President. —That, is £7-10 0. 

Mr. Hefferan. —Yes. 

Mr. Mutlnas. —Are you using English material or Tata’s material? 

Mr. Hefferan. —Indiscriminately whichever is more convenient. 

Mr. Mathias.-— For your calculations you have assumed that the difference 
between the British material and Tata’s material would bo the amount of 
duty. 

Mr. Hefferan.- Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —That is not so in practice. 

Mr. Heffe.ian.--Ofte.ncr than not. About a week ago Tata’s sent us a 
notice to the effect that they will reduce their price by Rs. 12 for 200 tons 
of structural material per month for the next three months. 

Mr. Mathias. —Strictly speaking this calculation hardly represents facts, 
does it? Tata’s price is below the price of British steel. 

Mr. Hefferan. Sometimes below and sometimes not,. 

President — Would it not be better to Lake the f.o.b. price of British 
fabricated steel which you gave as £13-8-0 and get the f.o.b. price of British 
unfabrieatod material and then take the difference between the two as what 
you call the cost of conversion. 

Mr. Hefferan. —1 happen to have that here. 

President. —What is the f.o.b. price of the fabricated material? 
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Mr. Hefferan. —£13-8-0. As regards the order for 63 spans of 94' 6", I 
have made up an average of the material. The material consists of ordinary 
sections, plates, rivets and paint. Tn the one case it conies to £7-14-0 per ton. 

President .—You cannot do that. Your rivets are included in your con¬ 
version. 

Mr. Hefferan. —Whore? 

President .—In the Indian cost that you have given. What you have 
got to take is the cost of the sections. In your Indian cost everything 
is included in Rs. 110. You must make the two comparable. 

1 Jr. Matthai .—Have you got the figures for rivets, paint, etc. P 

Mr. Hefferan.—-Yes (handed in). 

President. -Shall we take the f.o.b. price of the fabricated material? 

Mr. Hefferan .—Those are the details: — 


24 tons at £10-8-6 a ton e.i.f. Karachi 
It is made up of 214 ewts. of sections at £6-7-0 
a ton f.o.b. ....... 

226 owts. of plates at £7-2-0 a ton . 

40 ewts. of rivets at £12-2-9 . • 

On the total span paint was estimated at 
Rs. 160. 

Total 

To convert £394-4-0 e.i.f. into f.o.b. 

Freight on 13$ tons of material at £3-10-0 

per ton . 

Freight on 101 tons of material at £2 
per ton . 

Total 

Loss 5 per cent, rebate we got 


Deduct £64-16-9 from £394-4-0, 
It gives you £329-7-3. 


Subtract the f.o.b. price from 


Balance 


£ 

s. 

A. 

394 

4 

0 

66 18 n 

80 

4 

7 

24 

5 

6 

12 

0 

0 

184 

9 

0 


47 

' 5 

0 

21 

0 

0 

68 

5 

0 

3 

8 

2 

64 

16 

9 


£ 


d. 

329 

7 

3 

184 

9 

0 

144 

18 

3 


That is for 24 tons. It gives you about £6 per ton. 

President .—These figures are not comparable. 

air. Hefferan.—No, none of them will he unless you get concrete examples 
in both cases. 

President .—You have given £12 for paint and £24 for rivets. 

Mr. Heffeian — You must pay for the weight of the rivets. 

President .—Does Rs. 110 include rivets? 

Mr. Hefferan. —Yes. By wasto we call the material that we don’t got 
paid for. What is this wastage? 
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Mr Mather. -That is what you cut from the corners of plates, etc. 

Mr. Hefferan. —That cannot come to 10 per cent. 

Mr. Mather.- -Would 5 per cent, be enough for that? 

Mr Tlefferan. —Normally if we had time to get the material from the 
I'olls, the wastage would not he more than 2J per cent, and the loss would 
be the holes that wo drilled out. Wo don’t get paid for the shanks but wo 
got paid for the heads. 

Mr Mather. —I am not talking about rivets. Let us keep to beams, 
plates and sections. You buy them from Tata’s or from home. If you want 
to make 100 tons of finished material, do you use 110 tons of beams, plates 
and sections? 

Mr Tlefferan. -Including shanks. We have got to provide shanks lor 
nothing and that is provided in Its. 110. Of course we get paid for the 
head.,, so that this is really legitimate. 

President. —If you are applying our principle, then this £12 for paint 
and £12 for rivets. 

Mr. Tlefferan. —It is £24 for rivets. You will have to pay on the basis 
of the average of £6-7-0 and £7-2-0 i.e., £6-15-0 on two tons. You can see 
that we get paid for the rivets. Heads we get paid for. All that we lose 
is the shank. In other words if you say that we have not lost, the borings, 
then we have lost the price of the shanks. The heads are all included in the 
weight of the material. That is covered hv 10 per cent. 

President. —According to your figure the cost of fabrication is £144-18-3 
as against the material £181-9-0. If you were to apply the same principle 
as we did before, you will have to deduct the cost of the rivets and the 
cost of the paint which is equal to £36. 

Mr. Tlefferan.- We get paid for the rivets. 

President. —How much did you calculate? 

Mr. Hefferan. —£24 for rivets and £12 for paint. 

President. —According to that principle wo shall have to deduct £36 from 
£184-9-0. 

Mr. Tlefferan. —According to you even the utmost that you want to deduct 
would be £5 a ton. Tho weight is there and we get paid for that weight. 
The customer puts it on the scale, the rivets are there and we get paid 
according to the weight. 

7 )r. Mat that. -Supposing you take the f.o.b. cost of rivets and instead of 
including it in tho materials you include it in the cost of conversion. 

Mr. Tlefferan. —We cannot put that in the conversion, because sometimes 
one job requires 20 rivets to the cwt. and another job 2 rivets to the cwt. 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing you did, on that basis what figure would you get? 

Mr. Hefferan. —You would not get any figure. Tn one instance you would 
have 40 rivets to the cwt. and in another 20 rivets to the cwt. 

President. —We are not discussing who is right and who is wrong. We 
want to make the figures comparable. W r e might have been wrong in having 
included the rivets and the paint in the conversion cost. 

Mr. Hefferan —Yon could maintain that paint is part of the conversion 
cost, hut not the rivets. 

Mr Mather. —What you have given us as the Indian cost consists of three 
itoms, materials plus wastage 10 per cent, duty on material 33 per cent, 
and conversion Its. 110 you have just told us that this conversion of Rs. 110 
is the figure that you have arrived at by an examination of your actual 
costs. Tn doing that did you include rivets as part of the conversion cost? 

Mr. tlefferan. —No. These are purchased material. 

Mr. Mather. —You have got rivets in your material plus 10 per cent, 
wastage which is Rs. 110, Tn that case if you are going to include rivets 
there then 10 per cent, wastage is excessive? 
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Mr. Hefferan. —Rut if the rivets are not put in there? 

Mr. Mather. —You say it is put in. You don’t lose anything anywhere on 
your rivots. 

Mr. Heffcrun. —We lose the shanks in the rivets. 

Mr. Mather.- -Even on that basis 10 per cent, wastage is probably exces¬ 
sive. 

Mr. Hefferan. —No, including that. 

Mr. Mather. —Then another point arises. If you are not going to do- 
that then the duty ought not to bo so high. There is no protective duty- 
on rivets. 

Mr. Hefferan. —No. 

Mr. Mather—So the allowance for the duty is excessive if you count the 
rivets among the material. 

Mr. Hefferan.- We could split that up. That will probably make the 
duty 32 instead of 33 per cent. 

President.--- flow much did you get as conversion cost? 

Mr. Hefferan.- £6 roughly. 

President- -There is one other point that T think you have complained of. 
You say that the British manufacturer will ordinarily get his material a lew- 
shillings cheaper. 

Mr Hr.ffe.raii. —That is our impression. When he places large orders 
with the steel manufacturer it is well known that he gots it cheaper. Front 
my actual knowledge, of course we do not know definitely. We have done 
business with Messrs. Dorman Long for a great many years and we only 
once had more than a suspicion that, they undersold to Braithwaitcs. 

President .—Compared to those of these big works probably your require¬ 
ments are small ? 

Mr. Hefferan. —Not with Messrs. Dorman Long. We also do a lot of 
merchant business with Dorman Longs apart from the structural work. 

President. —Take your own case just now. On what basis did you get n 
reduction of Rs. 12 from Tatas? 

Mr. Hefferan .—It is spontaneous. 

President. —It is not spontaneous. Mr. Peterson told us that the- com¬ 
plaint was that the British manufacturer of fabricated steel could get a 
concession from the British manufacturer of rolled steel which put him in a 
position of advantage over the Indian manufacturer of fabricated steel. 
Then the Tata Iron and Steel Company said that they would give you a 
concession of Rs. 12. 

Mr. Hefferan. —We don’t know how it came about. They would not 
extend it to wagons or nnderframes. T asked them definitely about that. 

President. — Anyhow it is quite possible that he gets his material slightly 
cheaper than the market quotation. 

Mr. Hefferan .—We have got that impression. 

President. —Are not theso figures comparable? 

Mr. Hefferan. To compare that figure with this is hardly fair. 

President. —You gave us the figure of £13-8-0. 

Mr. Hefferan.— That is for CO' 0" spans and £7-11-0 for the material, that 
is taking the actual waste. Labour cost is £5-14-0. Come down to a 40’ 
span and we will do that for less. Come down to an ordinary 10' span and' 
it would be less than £5. 

Mr. Mat her. —Just as you take £5 as a fair average for conversion cost 
for structural work in Great Britain, do you consider Rs. 110 as equally 
fair in India? 

Mr. Hefferan. —Yes. As for labour, for every Pound that the Britisher 
has t.i pay for conversion it costs us Rs. 22. 
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Mr Mather. —Do you expect that to be more or less permanent? 

Mr Hefferan. —No. 

Mr. Mather. —Do you see any chance of reduction in that? 

Mr. Hefferan. —Very considerable reductions. I have applied Its. 22 to 
the Pound throughout in the calculations not only to structural but to 
vv axons. 

Mr Mather. -You say that your opinion is that it is costing you Rs. 22 
to do in India what it costs one Pound in England. How do you expect to 
reduce that Rs. 22? 

Mr. Hefferan. — There are two sources from which we expect a reduction— 
one is greater output per man. 

Mr. Mather. —How do you expect to get that? 

Mr. Hefferan. —The man will get more used to the work. They are get¬ 
ting used to the high speed machinery we have now got in our works, for 
example new punching machines. The old punching machine worked at 
about 40 strokes per minute whereas the other is 90. As a matter of fact 
when the now machines first came wo could get more work from the machine 
with 40 strokes than from the one with 90 for the simple reason of the speed. 
One machine came down deliberately and gave him plenty of time that suited 
him well. The other machine was going much faster and he missed. But 
he is just beginning to find out that if he sticks to it he can turn out more 
work with the new machine. It will take them some years to get used to it. 

Mr. Mather. —Unless you can satisfy the Tariff Board and Government 
that there is some reasonable prospect of your costs in India going down, 
at any rate on your operation of producing fabricated steel, so as to be 
able ultimately to compete with the foreign article, you do not satisfy the 
condition laid down by the Fiscal Commission, and yon have given nothing 
here to show that yon can do that. 

Mr. Hefferan. —There is a reduction of Its. 7 a ton. 

Mr. Mather. —At the same time there lias been a much bigger reduction 
in England, so that you arc no nearer; in fact you are further away from 
effecting it than you were throe years ago on these figures. 

Mr. Hefferan. —We are Rs. 2 a ton worse off. When exchange settles 
down and things come back to normal wo shall go back much further than 
Britain can go hack in wages. Our rates at the present time are very much 
higher than what the British workers are getting. It is bound to go back 
to the pre-war level. 

Mr. Mathias.— The position then is that you are now about Rs. 6 worse 
off in fabrication charges than you were two years ago. The British manu¬ 
facturer has reduced the charges by a sovereign and yours lias fallen by Rs. 47 
so that the present position is that far from improving you are deteriorating 
compared with firms in England at the rate of Rs. 6 under the present 
protection. Was that due to part time work or what? 

Mr. Heffeian. —Shortage of work. 

Mr. Mathias. —So that any protection based on these conversion charges 
you give here would probably be excessive? 

Mr. Hefferan. —The protection, to our mind, ought to be cxccssivo. Of 
course that does not follow that we are going to get this extra price. That 
is needed to keep the foreign competition out and prices in India will go 
down as a result of internal competition. 

Mr. Mathias. —My point is this. Tf adequate protection is introduced 
then your conversion cost will not be anything like Rs. 110? 

Mr. Hefferan.- -It would go down. 

Mr. Mathias. —Therefore the protection necessary for you is not protec¬ 
tion based ori the difference between British and Indian prices with the 
Indian price including conversion at J?s. 110. 
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Mr, He fit ran. —At the present time it is. 

Mr. Mathias. —if protection is introduced then the protection will not 
be so much as this calculation of yours would indicate to be necessary? 

Mr. llefferan. —The object of protection is to combat any tendency to 
dumping or any tendency to charge a lower price for export than for home 
consumption. Tf Great. Britain or Germany-or any other country decides 
upon making a crusade against the manufactures of another country, some¬ 
times supported by Government, sometimes supported by combines of their 
own, the object of protection is to combat it, and internal prices will then 
regulate our prices. 

jh\ Matthai. —-Can you tell me with regard to a thing like bridge-work 
how many engineering works there are in -India more or less on the scale 
as you? 

Mr. I lift nan.- I should say 12, all of which are skilled to do up to 60' 
girders. That would form the bulk of the orders placed in this country. 

Mr. Mathias. —Can you tell me how your firm has been doing for the last- 
two years? Is it a firm registered in India? 

Mi. He fit. run. —We are a British firm. 

Mr. Mathias. —Can you let us have vour last two balance sheets? 

Dr Matthai. —Make it three years. 

Mr. The fit ran. —Two years I can give, that is October 1924 and October 
1925. T may tell you that we have nothing to hide. We aro prepared to 
be quite candid. 

Dr. Matthai. —1 want you to look again at page 492 of the Evidence 
during our first enquiry. At the end of that page you give a list of the 
various kinds or fabricated steel that you make—wagons and carts and road 
lorries are included in that. Leave those out for the moment. Can you 
tell me in respect of which of these you get regular orders and which of 
these would be occasional orders? For example, take the item “ Pithead 
Frames.” Orders come occasionally for these, do they not? 

Mr Heff trail. • Orders fluctuate, with tile prosperity or otherwise of the 
coal trade. When the coal people prosper we get orders ; when the business 
is dull, our business is dead. 

Dr. Matthai. —Railway and road bridges would form tho bulk of your 
work, would it not? With respect to that you might say in this country 
there is a sort of continuous demand? 

Mr. Heffnan. —Yes. But as a matter of fact T think for the last year 
it would be Port Commissioners Sheds. Tt was 34 lakhs of rupees for four 
sheds and they loom the largest of any single order. 

Dr. Matthai. —What about roof trusses and columns? 

Mr. He fin an. —Roof trusses and columns would be included in tbe mater¬ 
ial for that order. 

Dr. Matthai. —With regard to roof trusses and columns do you get con¬ 
tinuous orders in the way in which you do for railway and road bridges or 
do you get only occasional orders? 

Mr He fir ran. —They fluctuate. 

Dr. Matthai. —There is more fluctuation with regard to that then with 
regard to bridges? 

Mr. Hefifran.-So. 

Dr. Matthai. —Then take Tea Houses. What about that? , 

Mr. llefferan. —We are not getting many orders for these now. People 
are specializing in things like that, people like Main and Company. We do 
but not often. 

Dr. Matthai. —Can you tell me generally with regard to these various 
items, in respect of which of these you are likely to coipe into competition, 
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■with British firms effectively? There are some of these things which they 
might not care to supply. 

Mr. Hefferan .—They would like to supply all the needs of Tndia as they 
did in the past! 

T)r. Matthai .—I had got a different impression. Would it be too much if 
I ask you to take this list given on pp. 432 and 433 and give me the amount 
that was purchased under each heading for three years, 1923-24, 1924-25, and 
1925-26 P 

Mr. Huffman. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias .—Can you tell me whether the fabricated steel requirements 
•of this country can all be met by the Indian engineering firms, that is to 
say, are they able to produce all the requirements of the country? 

Mr. Hefferan .—All the normal requirements. By normal requirements, 
I mean road bridges, rail bridges up to 200 ft. When it comes to a thing like 
tho Hughly Bridge, for instance, where probably there would be a span of 
500 It., 1 don’t think any Indian firm would tackle it. 

Mr. Mathias .—You could not give me any idea in percentages of the 
amount of work. Do you consider that the normal amount of work would 
•come to 80 per cent, of the total? 

Mr. Hefferan. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias .—You would agree that perhaps 20 per cent, of the total 
fabricated steel would in any case have to be imported from abroad. 

Mr. Hefferan. —Yes, just immediately before we can stand on our own 
feet, Government could only get 20 per cont. of the revenue from tariffs 
■on structural works that might be got if we were not working at all. 


Wagons. 

President. —As regards wagons first of all will you please give us a list of 
the orders that you have received for 1924-25, 1925-26 and 1926-27. I sup¬ 
pose for 1926-27 you have not got any orders, 

Mr. Hefferan. —Yes. We have nothing for wagons for 1926-27, but I 
think we have for underframes. 

President. —Give us information for both wagons and underframes for 
that period. Give the type of the wagon or the underframe as the ease may 
be, the price that you get and the amount of the bounty. 

Mr Hefferan. — 1 only know r the last bounty. 

President. —That is for the underframe. 

Mr. Hefferan. —1 don’t know whether there is any bounty on the under- 
frame or not. We have got a record of the bounty. 

President. —What is the type of wagon that you get? 

Mr. Hefferan.—We get A-2 but wo are now making A-l and A-2 wagons. 
The bounty on A-l is Rs. 402 and A-2 Rs. 379. 

President. —That is for 1926-27. 

Mr. Hefferan. —That is for 1925-26. Wo are doing 351 wagons at Jam¬ 
shedpur and 143 at Garden Reach. 

Mr. Mather. —You have just told us that you didn’t get an order for 
1926-27. 

Mr. Hefferan. —-I made a mistake. We have got an order for 1926-27. 

President. —You make A-l and A-2. 

Mr. lleffetan. —Yes. 

President. —What is tho amount of the bounty? 

Mr. Hefferan. —Rs. 402 for A-l and Rs. 379 for A-2. 

President. —Is that for 1925-26? 
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Mr, Heffeian. —Our year and your year are different. 

President. —AVhcn did you get the order? 

Mr. Hefferan. —These have to be delivered by March 1927. 

President. —Give the dare of the order, date of delivery, rate and amount 
of bounty. 

Mr. Hefferan. —Yes. We have an order for underframes for the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. 

President. —Rid you,get the price that you quoted? 

Mr. Ilefftrail. - Yes. I don’t know whether there is any bounty attached 
to it. 

President. You can say that you don’t know, if you don't know. 

Mr. Hefferan. —Yes. Wc have got previous to this. We did some 
wagons in 1924-25, but 1 don't know the amount of bounty. 

President. —So far as A-2 is concerned, if you see paragraph 81, page 56 
of the Railway Administration Report you will tind the amount of the bounty 
they have paid. Do you recollect what your order was for A-2? 

Mr. Hefferan. —345 or so. 

President. —They mention the amount of the bounty they paid. 

Mr. Hefferan. —Its. 475. This year we are getting its. 379. We are 
down by nearly Its. 100. 

President. —Do you know what Messrs. Burn and Company got? 

Mr. Hefferan. —They did tell me. They got Rs. 270 for A-2. 

President. —You are fortunate iti having got more than they. 

Mr. Hefferan. T suppose wc arc. 

President. —What is your complaint? The bounty scheme has worked 
only for two years and you know the figures. 

Mr. Hefferan - The Railway Board would not give it to us. 

President. -The Railway Board have given it here. 

Mr. Hefferan.- When we got this order they didn’t tell us what bounty 
we would be getting. They said it was sufficient to know that we would be 
getting some bounty. 

President. —Don’t you read their reports? 

Mr. Hefferan. —That is 2 years afterwards. 

President. —What is the reason for which you want to know what the 
bounty is ? 

Mr Hefferan. —We want to know by how much the other people beat us. 

President.. The f.o.b. price is published. 

Mr. Hefferan. —Yes. 

President. —Don’t you know how to work out the remaining figures. 

Mr. Hefferan. —We don’t know their methods. We don’t know the rates 
they apply. 

President. —From time to time they arc given in our reports. From 1923 
there are figures given. 

Mr. Hefferan. —You cannot reconcile these with bounties. 

President,. —What was the price that you got? 

Mr. Hefferan. -Take the A-l wagon. 

President. —Take the A-2 wagon. 

Mr. Hefferan. —The lowest British tonder is £182. 

President. —Which year you aro talking about? 

Mr. Hefferan.— The last wagon order they placed. It is not in the book. 

Mr. Mather. —Placed in November for delivery this financial year? 

Presideu ' On that what bounty did you get? 



Mr. Hefferan. —Us. 379- The lowest British tender is £182. Along with 
that it says if yon give ns the whole of this order, we will reduce it to 25,000. 

President. —And they give the number of wagons, don’t they? 

Mr. Tlefferan. —The Metropolitan people give. They only got a portion of 
the order. How much remission they make and how much do they allow for 
erection and putting on rails. It is easy for them to tell us. They simply 
write and say that it is sufficient for us to know that we get a bounty. 

President. —There is this to be said from their point of view. If you know 
exactly everything—you are only three or four manufacturers- you may com¬ 
bine in such and such a way. 

Mr. TTefferan. That was with reference to the last tender. We don’t 
know what the Britisher or anybody else is going to quote next time. Xobodv 
can say. They may be down by CIO or they may be up by £10, we cannot 
say. As regards this price if the Railway Board were fair to us, they would 
say “ we will give you an average of the three lowest or an average of the 
3 lowest British ami 3 lowest foreign.” After receiving 50 tenders they take 
the lowest. Tt. is not fair for a struggling industry to be treated like that. 
The highest foreign Lender is £335 and the lowest foreign is £1110. 

President .—Where did you get this information from 7 

Mr. Heffe ran. —From the Trades Journal of 4th February. The lowest 
British is £132 the highest British £235. Lowest foreign tender-- £100. 
Highest foreign tender —£335. 

Preside)!I. —What about the lowest Indian? 

Mr. TTefferan.— Rs. 3,573. 

President. —Ts that for A-l? 

Mr. TTefferan. —A-2. Rs. 3,470 is Burn’s. 

President. —What is yours? 

Mr. TTefferan. —Rs. 3,573. 

President. —That is why they got rymaller bounty. 

Mr. Hefferan. —They got Rs. 103 less than our bounty. They got Rs. 276. 

President. —Your complaint is that from these figures you don’t know what 
the real price of the British wagon. 

Mr. TTefferan.- We could work out the price of the British wagon, but we 
don’t know what the Railway Board assume it to be. 

President. —What did you assume it to be? 

Mr. Tlefferan. — We have got all that tabulated. T can bring it and show 
it to you. 

President.- —It is better to have your calculations. 

Dr. Matthai. —What makes it difficult? Is it mainly exchange and erec¬ 
tion charges. 

Mr. Hefferan. —There is £132. We don't know how much of that is erec¬ 
tion charges. The Metropolitan people said that they would make a lump 
reduction. 

Dr. Matthai. —Leave alone lump reduction. Supposing there was no 
lump reduction, you would get £182 f.o.b. and then what makes it difficult 
to arrive at your price would be— 

(1) the rate of exchange at which conversion would be made and 

(2) tho erection charges. 

Mr. Hefferan. —The Railway Board have taken the rate of exchange at 
Is. 6 d. 

Dr. Matthai.— -There is only the erection charge which is uncertain. 

Mr. Hefferan.— Yes, their idea of freight and insurance. 

Dr. Matthai. What is it really that you want apart from the amount of 
the bounty. Do you want to know precisely the rate of bounty that you 
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would get at the time that you send up your tender or at the time you get the 
order P 

Mr. TTr.ffe.ran. —After we have got our order. There are three or four firms 
oil scrambling to get certain orders. We put in our lowest price and up to 
then we don’t care what the price is going to be. 

Dr. Matthai. —When you send up your quotation you have got to form 
somo kind of idea as to what the amount of bounty might be. 

Mr. Hefferan. —We all struggle and give tho lowest price. 

Dr. Matthai. —Lowest price representing what? 

Mr. Hefferan. —The lowest price that wo can exist, on. 

Dr. Matthai. —What do you mean by ‘ exist on ’ ? 

Mr. Hefferan. —Keep out of the insolvency court. 

Dr. Matthai.- -Da you mean all except profit? 

Mr. Hefferan. —Sometimes we sacrifice profit as we did here. We cannot 
look for profit ovory time. 

Dr. Matthai. —So that after sacrificing profit you try to get your charges 
-and direct costs. 

Mr. Hefferan. —Yes, to keep our men together. 

Dr. Matthai. —Sometimes you do take profit also into account. 

Mr. Hefferan. —If there is a possibility, we do, but it is a long time since 
we have been able to include any profit. You will find out from tho two 
reports that T have given you how thin the profits were. There was consider¬ 
able loss the year before. 

President. —That was for all the engineering. Do you keep separate 
accounts for wagons? 

Mr. Hefferan.-- According to the figures we have given you we can show 
you separate accounts lor each department. 

President. —Your balance sheet would not show that. 

Mr. Hefferan. —Wo could not give you audited figures. The balance sheet 
contains audited figures. But we can give you absolute separate revenue 
statements showing what each department has made. 

President.. —We would like to sec what this particular department is doing. 

Mr. Hefferan.— I have no objection to show' you, but of course that is in 
confidence. We arc a British company and wo don’t publish our accounts. 

President. —If we cannot make use of the information, it is no good. We 
don’t want to know for the sake of know'ing. 

Mr. Hefferan. —If you have the information before you, it will assist you 
in arriving at conclusions. 

President. —If we cannot make use of that information in our report, it is 
as good as not having it. 

Mr. Hefferan. —Our company is a limited company but a private limited 
company. We file our accounts and don’t publish them. 

President. —It,may be to your advantage to show that you had lost money 
over this business, tf you don’t give us figures which we can make use of, 
they arc no good. 

Mr. Hefferan. —T will cable London and ascertain from them whether they 
have any objection to your using these figures. 

President. —You can give us your balance sheet, for your engineering and 
also the revenue statement for the wagon department, and then you can cable 
to London. Tf your Directors say that we cannot use this information, we 
shall treat it as confidential and return the papers to you. But 1 may tell 
you that if we can make use of it, it will be a very important point. 

Mr. Hefferan. —T will put it to our Directors that it is important that you 
should have permission to use the figures. 



President. —At present the natural impression that anybody would gather 
from the way in which you have accepted these prices and from the fact that 
you are still going on is that you might be making a good bit out of it. 

Mr. Hefferan. —The public do not know how patient and long suffering we 
have been. 

President.- —As regards the comparison of costs that you give on page 257 
of the blue book recently published, you say it could not have beon fair 
because the exchange was taken at Is. 0 d. to the rupee. It has got 
nothing to do with wagons. 

Mr. Hefferan. —It is all imports. I don’t think it is specified wagons. 

P re sklent. —It is no use making a statement which has no direct applica¬ 
tion to the wagons. 

Mr. Hefferan. —ITavo you got the correct wording ? 

President. —It looks as if it has something to do with wagons. 

Mr. Ilefferan.- —This is what is said in the Indian Trade Journal of Decem¬ 
ber 17th, 1925: — “ For some time the Government of India have had under 
consideration the question of the rate of exchange to be adopted in convert¬ 
ing quotations in sterling into Indian currency for the purpose of comparing 
prices in accordance with the provisions of rule 8 of the revised Rules for 
the supply of articles for the public service.” That I take it includes wagons 
as any other. 

President. —Unless you can show that in the case of wagons they took Is. 
6 fed. you cannot say that a fair comparison was not made. 

Mr. Ilefferan. —See page 198 of the Indian Trade Journal of February 4, 
1926, Note 2:—“ The rate of exchange adopted for purposes of comparison of 
British quotations with those quoted by Indian firms was Is. G d. to the 
rupee which was the rate on the 10th November, 1925.” When they com¬ 
pared at Is. to the rupee, it inllated the bounty. The bounty should 

have boeti less b.v Rs. 22. When it goes on so many wagons, the railways are 
getting off cheap. 

Mr. Mathias. —You think that it should be a charge on Railways and not 
on the General Revenues? 

Mr. Hefferan. —Yes. We are told that we are getting a bounty of Rs. 357, 

Mr. Mathias. —That is the rate decided by Government? 

Mr. Hefferan.—-Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —The benefit of the difference goes to the Railways. 

Mr. Hefferan. —Yes. 

President. -I want to make some attempt to estimate your costs. First of 
all. we want the exact costs of your materials for an A-l wagon. Y T ou have 
given Tata material. Is that the only material that you have used of rolled 
sections or have you imported any? 

Mr. Ilefferan. —You have got a list of that. 

President.— T wish to explain to you how I propose to deal with your costs. 
In your case we have not got the kind of costs that we ordinarily require. 
In Appendix 3 you have given some costs with which 1 shall deal in detail but 
I just want to explain the principle on which I propose to work. Thore you 
have got the cost of material and you put the cost of material and productive 
labour together. What f want to do is to take the cost of materials and then 
what you call your labour separately. As regards the other charges, in these 
you have included certain items which 1 would like to delete. T propose then 
to work out the percentage of labour to the other material and see how it 
works. I want to apply that percentage to a single wagon of A-l type. For 
that reason it is not necessary for you to give exact figures. On page 255 
you have given that. Unless these are your complete materials which you get 
from Tata’s you must tell us exactly what you import. Is it the A-l type or 
A-2 type that you get? 

Mr. Hefferan. —We have had more A-2 than A-l. 
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President. —Take the A-2 type and give us your total quantity of mate¬ 
rial iu the form given at page 420. Of course the wheels and axles that the 
railways supply you should omit. 

Mr. JTefferan. —Yes. 

President. —If you turn to your appendix 3 you will find that this comes 
•down from 1921-22. 1 want to cut out 1921-22 and take 1923-24 and 1924-25. 

Mr. Tlefjf.ran.~- Wo will have to assume the figures in that ease; we won’t be 
able to give you the actuals. 

President.- - In this case you don’t assume anything, do you? 

Mr. TTefferan. —No. We have put all the figures in. 

Mr. Mather. —It was only in 1919 that you began building wagons? 

Mr. TTefferan. —Yes, after the war? 

Mr. Mather. —You go us far as issues from stock. What is the credit that 
you show there? 

Mr. TTefferan- Return of stock. 

Mr. Mather. —What is this ‘out door’? 

Mr. TTefferan. —We have got one form for getting out all our costs. That 
out door is for work that we do outside, erection and things of that sort. That 
should bo crossed out. 

Mr. Mather - -Cost above material is Its. 58,58,049 but here you have not 
got the corresponding labour figures. How arc we to get the percentage? 

President- —We cannot really find out what your costs are. 

Mr. TTefferan. —There is another sheet showing the expenditure on wagons. 
That is year by year, material and labour without overhead. They lap over 
so badly that we cannot chop off and say where the expenditure began. 

President. —The only thing we can get is the cost of material. 

Mr. TTefferan. —And the cost of labour. You get trade expenses from this 
sheet. 

President. —What it comes to is this. Of the total expenditure of 
Rs. 72,43,714 you say Rs. 58,58,049 was for material and direct labour and the 
•balance Its. 13,85,665 is for overhead. 

Mr. Ileff e ran--'Vh&t is correct. 

President. —But in these ‘ Other charges ’ that we call overhead you have 
included depreciation. On what have you calculated it? 

Mr. TTefferan. —5 per cent, on machinery and buildings on replacement 
value. 

President. —That is your depreciation P 

Mr. TTefferan. —Yes. 

President. —No wonder it is so small. 

Mr. TTefferan. —Yes. That is all written down. 

T)r. Matthai. —Three times the depreciation you spent on repairs? 

Mr. TTefferan. —Yes. Of course the depreciation is negligible. The income 
tax people agreed to give us 5 per cent, on machinery and 6 per cent, on build-- 
iligs on the total value. We have replace values in our stock book and they 
give us that. After it is written off wo don’t go in for depreciation. It 
remains without depreciation for the rest of time until it is scrapped. Once 
■we come down to zero they don’t allow any more depreciation and it stands 
in our books with no more depreciation after that. 

Dr. Matthai. —What can you expect at zero? 

Mr. TTefferan. —Tt is earning money. 

President. —Wo will take 23} per cent, that you give and see how it works 
out. You have given us the cost of your A-l wagon. First take the mate¬ 
rials. A T ou say that the duty on forging material comes to Rs. 10 a t.on. 
How ? 

Mr lie. He run .—That is bars. Merchant bar is Rs. 40 a ton. 

President.— Then labour you say is Rs. 151 a ton. 
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Mr. Ilefjeran.- That is what it comes to from our books. 

President. —Apply this 23J per cent. What is the percentage of labour P 

Mr. llefferun. —That is based on the price we pay to our contractors for 
'fabricating the underframe. 

Dr. Matthai. —This is direct labour? 

Mr. llefferun. Yes. The percentage for that is included in the trade 
expense. There are two methods of assessing the trade expense, one is on 
material and labour combined which we liud from this. There is no dispute 
about it. These are our trade expenses on the amount of materials purchased 
and the amount of labour paid : that is a simple calculation. But you cannot 
go by that. We have an arbitrary method of allocating a certain amount on 
material and a certain amount on labour, but nobody can check that. There 
is a certain amount of material bought and a certain amount spent on labour. 
Against that we spend a certain amount of money on overhead. We take one 
against the other and we get 23} per cent. 

President.- To what figure arc we to apply this 23f per cent, in this? 

Mr. llefferun. —You will have to take Rs. 933 and Rs. 1,266, that is a total 
of Its. 2,199. Against that you have got. Its. 630 for labour. 

President How do you get that Rs. 650? 

Mr. llefferun.- That is what we pay the men. You have Rs. 2,199-8-0 and 
Rs. 650, a total of 11s, 2,849-8-0. Those two figures we get from our books. 
That is what we pay for material and labour. Suppose we applied 23| per 
cent, to that, it comes to Rs. 3,479, or showing a profit of Its. 200 it comes to 
Rs. 3,679. 

President. —Do you mean to say that this Its. 650 is really what you pay 
the contractor? 

Mr. llefferun. —Yes. 

Dr. Maltlmi.-~You get the actual data for direct labour and material and 
from that you get definite figures? 

Mr. Ilefjeran. —Yes, from our actual disbursements. This is an arbitrary 
method. 5 per cent, on trade expense on material and 80 per cent, on labour, 
works out to 23J per cent, on the total material and labour. 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing on each order you applied this method of 5 per 
cent, and 80 per cent, the result would he 23f per cent, on each order? 

Mr. Ilefjeran. Practically yes; within a few rupees it will come like that. 

President. —How do you get this figure of Rs. 154 a ton? 

Mr. Ilefjeran. —That is an arbitrary figure. We pay a certain amount, 
that includes trade expense. 

President.- —Erection you have taken as Rs. 325 lump sum in your case? 

Mr. Mather.—- This is not necessarily your actual, it is an average? 

President. —On page 257 you have given the total labour as Rs. 1,477-8. 
1 take it that is really the addition of all items to the cost of material on this 
side. 

Mr. llefferun.- On the other side we have given Rs. 110 for trade expenses 
on material, Rs. 650 for labour and Rs. 520 for trade expenses on labour which 
make a total of Rs. 1,280. These are all arbitrary figures which wo found 
from experience. We can’t prove to you why wo do it. AVe do it because It 
turns out to be like that. If somebody comes along they would apply other 
figures. 23i per cent, is the actual figure as it stands on our books 

Mr. Mather.—So that the actual cost of Rs. 3,479 on page 256 is more 
nearly ail actual figure than Its. 3,677 on the other side. 

Mr. Urfferan. —Yes. Tf you look at the figures under materials, trade 

Mr. Mather. —Tt is a peculiar method to include profit in the total cost. 
You put profit under labour. 

Mr. llefferun. -Yes. If you look at the figures under materials, trade 
expenses are addod. 
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Dr. Matthai .—Generally when you spoak of trade expenses do you include- 
profit? 

Mr. Hefferan .—No. 

Dr. Matthai .—It is only charges. 

Mr. Hefferan .—Yes. 

President .—Surely there must be more material than is shown here. 

Mr. Ilefferan .—Rs. 2,190. 

President.—-I am talking in tons now. The total comes to 6-2 tons. The 
cost of fabrication on that loaving out profits is Rs. 1,277. 

Mr. Hefferan .—Rs. 1,170 labour and trade expenses. 

President .—T am trying to find out at how much per ton it works out. 
Rs. 1,477-8 that you havo given there includes Rs. 200 profit. 

Mr. Hefferan .—Yes. 

President .—If you exclude the profit of Rs. 200, the cost of fabrication is- 
Rs. 1,277-8. 

Mr. Hefferan. —It comes to Rs. 1,152. 

President. —Take Rs. 1,280. That does not include profit. 

Mr. Hefferan. —No. 

President. —You spend Rs. 1,280 to fabricate 6-2 tons. 

Mr. Hefferan. —About Rs. 11 a cwt. to build a_ wagon. 

Mr. Mather .—That makes over Rs. 200 a ton. 

Mr. Hefferan .—Yes, look at the amount of forgings you have got to do. 
You don’t see the forgings, because they are all underneath. 

President .—It does'seem to me a lot at first sight. 

Mr. Hefferan .—There are about 200 items of forgings in a wagon. We can 
show you a list. 

President .—We have already got a list. 

President .—Your own men forge all your forgings. 

Mr. Hefferan .—If we don’t, wo have got to pay for them. 

President. —Is it cheapor for you to import your forgings than to forge 
them yoursolf. 

Mr. Hefferan .—We are forging now. As soon as wc get to Dam Dum, we 
will forge again. 

Dr. Matthai .—Practically all forgings. 

Mr. Hefferan. —Yes, excepting Continental. 

Mr. Mathias .—Do you find it cheaper to forge yourself than to import 
British forgings? 

Mr. Hefferan .—For sale we import them. When we aro making wagons, 
wo make the forgings. It gives no return, but it pays a lot of overhead. 

Mr. Mathias .—It carries a lot of overhead? 

Mr. Hefferan .—Yes, that is how we score. If we import, the overhead 
would still be there. 

President .—What is the difference between British and Continental 
forgings ? 

Mr. Hefferan .—Anything from £2 to £10 a ton. 

President .—Can you give us the c.i.f. prices of British and Continental 
forgings for 1925-26? 

Mr. Hefferan .—Yes. 

President. —You say you always get the c.i.f. price. 

Mr. Hefferan .—Yes. 

President .—You indent through your own firm and they send you the c.i.f. 
price. 

Mr. Hefferan .—They send us the original quotations. When wo get an 
enquiry, we sent it home and tell our London Office to make enquiries and 
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cable us at the last moment, so that the price may not alter. They work out 
the cost and send us the c.i.f. price based on tho lastest makers’ quotation. 

President. —You had better give us the c.i.f. price of forgings. 

Mr. Hefferan. —Yes. 

President. —Take a few typical forgings. 

Mr. Ilefferan.- Yes. Drawbar hooks British will win. We can’t make 
brake beams and screw couplings. We can’t look at the British price. If 
we ever get to being able to build wagons eompetitivoly with other people, we 
shall have to have subsidiary works all over the place who make a speciality of 
doing these. They have no trade oxpenscs; they have no technical staff, they 
go in for forgings only and are the equivalent practically of great number of 
works in England who do nothing else but forgings. 

Mr. Mathias. —Why are they less expensive? 

Mr. Hefferan. —They havn’t got to employ expensive exports who are highly 
theoretically trained men to make designs, etc. Before wagons can be made 
competitively in India, we should have firms in India doing forgings. Take 
the case of Angus people. They don’t have to employ a highly trained 
technical staff. 

Mr. Mather. —I don’t think they would agree to that. 

Mr. Hefferan. —They will have to go one step lower down—Angus do a lot 
of various other things—they will bring down the price—the same a8 ther 
British. 

President. —You get them from the Continent. 

Mr. Hefferan. —Britain or tho Continent—We don’t get our prices for 
those forgings from wagon builders. Even in Great Britain many of the 
wagon builders get their small fittings from small shops all ovor the country. 

Mr. Mathias. —It would mean a small firm or individual specialising in 
forgings. Will he be able to do so at competitive prices? 

Mr. Hefferan. —He will beat everybody. He has got no big ovorhead. He 
sits down and looks after the orders. Ho finds the material and pays his work¬ 
men. He does not require any technical staff. 

President. —Are you speaking from any personal experience? 

Mr. Hefferan. The people we buy from are not big wagon builders. 

Mr. Mathias. —Whom do you buy them from? 

Mr. Hefferan. —Small people. They are not regular wagon builders like 
the Metropolitan. 

T)r. Matthai. —When they specialise their forgings would have to bear all 
their overhead. 

Mr. Hefferan. —What would bo the overhead? It costs us about 7} per 
cent, for a technical staff at Clive Street, and also at the works. Then, we 
■have got a big correspondence department, advertising and travelling to sell 
our stuff. 

President. —Is it your point that the forgings should not be manufactured? 

Mr. Hefferan. —They will be manufactured. 

President. —They will he expensive from what you say. 

Mr. Hefferan. —No. We will got people to go on making those forgings 
.and nothing else. They will make these forgings and supply us. The wagon 
builder as a rule does not make these in any part of the world. He buys a lot 
of stuff from outside. 

Mr. Mathias. —Your contention is that these forgings require very little 
or no protection. 

Mr. Hefferan. —You made it necessary by giving steel Its. 40 per ton. 

Mr. Mathias. —Supposing we compensated you, then you would require no 
further protection. 

Mr. Hefferan. —No, not after 5 or 10 years. 
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Mr. Mathias. —As soon as you got to that stage, you would require no 
protection. 

Mr. ITefferan. —As soon as you place orders in India, you will find people' 
doing that just as cheaply as in England. But you will have to give them 
compensating protection if you protect steel. 

Mr. Mather. —You would expect then if the wagon builders in India did' 
not attempt to make the forgings themselves but pooled all their orders and 
placed them with one maker in India, that one maker would be able to make 
them at the same price as that of the imported article. 

Mr. Hefferan- Not to-day. 

Mr. Mather. —Under those conditions? 

Mr. Hefferan. —Yes. From the 1st of January to 31st of December he will! 
be doing only forgings. He will havo no expense, lie won’t have to go round, 
the country. 

Mr. Mather. —Assuming that you were given protection, would you advo¬ 
cate the policy of buying your forgings in India? 

Mr. Hefferan. —Buy' them all in India? 

Mr. Mather. —You would not attempt to make them in India yourselves? 

Mr. ITefferan. —Not if we had a particular source of supply like that. 

T)r. Matthai. —Would that apply also to castings? 

Mr. Hefferan. —To everything including casting if we could get steel cast¬ 
ing here at a price that we could import at! The present steel foundry cannot 
do it. They have got an electric furnace which is not intended to do this sort, 
of thing. This electric furnace is intended to make high class alloy steel. 

Dr. Matthai. -Supposing the wagon industry developes, forgings and cast¬ 
ings may be left to take care of themselves. 

Mr. Hefferan. —Everything would take care of itself. The Wagon Indus¬ 
try would take care of itself provided you don’t make it impossible by giving: 
the Steel Company a tariff and leaving us out. Tf we were able to go for a 
few years and if the steel tariff was taken off, we would be able to compete 
with anybody that came along. 

President. —The Indian Standard Wagons Company practically make all' 
their forgings. Messrs. Burn and Company, Limited, do more or less the 
same. 

Mr. Hefferan. —Yes, because they never had the facility of cheap supply. 

President. —Do you mean to say that they will then scrap their plant for 
forgings and go out to the market and buy them. 

Mr. Ilefferan.- ; Why not? 

President. — They bare got the plant. 

Mr. Hefferan. -The idea is to encourage not only the wagon industry hut 
also the forging industry independently. There is almost as much money 
spent in these forgings outside The wagon industry as is spent in the wagon 
industry. There are lakhs of rupees worth of forgings bought and used in the 
country. 

Presiilent. —For what p 

Mr. Hefferan. —For wagon repairs and things of that, sort by railways. 
Orders for lakhs of rupees are going home for the simple reason that steel 
bears a tariff of Its. 40 a ton and the forgings only 10 per cent. 

Mr. Mather.- The latter c-omes to more rupees per ton in some cases. 

Mr. Hefferan. —Yes, in some cases like drawbar hooks. Whichever way 
you look at it, it is the same story that we are telling all the time. We might 
have told it only differently. 

Dr. Matthai. —Please look at Appendix 3. Can you tell me in each of 
these periods for which you have given figures how much finished work is. 
represented in each of these columns leaving alone work in progress. 

Mr. Hefferan. —I can give you the figure. 
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Dr. Matthai. —Where do you include your charge on working capital? 

Mr. llefferan. —We make no charge on working capital, because that is 
part of our profit. Our capital consists of ordinary and preference shares. 

Dr. Mutthai. —In your ordinary engineering department, you apply 
different proportions, don’t you? 

Mr. ITt.fjeran. —Yes. 

T)r. Matthai. —You apply 10 per cent, on material and 250 per cent, on 
labour. 

Mr. H tfferan. —That is for structural. 

Dr. Matthai. —That is what T am thinking of. That is borne out by actual 
experience. 

Mr. llefferan. —Yes. That figure substantiates what we have done here. 

Dr. Matthai. — ITow do you account for the difference between structural 
engineering and wagons in the way in which you calculate your cost. In the 
structural engineering labour to a large extent would be the dominating 
factor. 

Mr. Hi'fftrail. —YeR. 

Dr. Matthai.— That is not so in wagons. 

Mr. llefferan. —No, because it is more expensive material. Axle-boxes, 
springs, vacuum brakes, all these bear big prices. We only want 5 per cent. 
We don’t require 10 per cent, on that. Labour here is a different class of 
labour that we employ. The other is more expensive labour. 

Mr. Mathias.-- Ara you working full time in the construction of wagons? 

Mr. Hr ff e.ran. —No. At the present time we are hung up more or less not 
for lack of orders hut for the coal strike which kept hack axle-boxes and 
vacuum brakes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Apart from that, are you working full time. 

Mr. llefferan. —We would he. For the next three or four months we have 
'iirmgh work to carry us on at Garden Reach and wc have enough work for 
six months at Jamshedpur. 

Mr. Math ins. —These eosts are based on the assumption that you are work¬ 
ing full time. 

Air. llefferan. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Can we take it that the ratio between the costs above 
material for British wagons and local wagons is approximately the same as 
that between the eosts above materials for British fabricated steel arid local 
fabricated steel. 

Mr. 11 tfferan. -No. This fabricating material is more expensive. 

Mr. Mathias.— So that the ratio between Bs. 1,089 and Rs. 1,178 is a smaller 
than the overhead costs of fabricating British steel would be to the overhead 
cost of local steel. Is that right? 

Mr. IItfferan.— At the present time it is Its. 22 to £1. For every pound 
spent in Britain we have to spend Rs. 22 here. 

President,, —So far as your costs are concerned wo really have to try and 
understand how far we can be guided by these figures. 

Mr. Hcfferan. —If you concede that these figures arc correct and are not 
forged by us, you can check these by 23J per cent. You cannot go wrong on it. 

President .—That is not our method of accounting. 

Mr. Heffe.ran. —Anybody can adopt any method of accounting. Provided 
it comes to 231 per cent. I don’t care what method you adopt. That is the 
actual. 

President. —The position as regards costs is this. There is only one com¬ 
pany just now that manufactures only wagons, and that is the Indian Standard 
Wagon Company. In their case there are difficulties in this way. They have 
not been working long enough. Supposing we came to the conclusion that it 
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was possible to make an estimate of their reasonable costs—they, of course, 
manufacture only the 0-2 class—would it be possible for us. to lay down one 
scale of costs for them and another for you? 

Mr. Ilefferan.- -Jt should not he necessary. We should be able to work as 
cheaply as they. 

President. —That is to say, you will have nothing to say if we based our 
calculations on their figures? 

Mr. JTefferan. —No. Give them sufficient support to keep their place full 
and we will manage to keep our place full. We don’t want you to give us 
different treatment. 

President. —At present you have it. 

Mr. Ilefferan. —It just happened once in a way. 

President. —L am just telling you that we should find it very difficult to 
estimate the real costs on your mothod. 

Mr. Ilefferan. —You wanted it in a way in which the Indian Standard 
Wagon Company has given it. Wc cannot do that and T think Messrs. Burn 
and Company cannot do that either. 

President,. —In the case of the Indian Standard W T agon Company, as far as 
their figures go, there is nothing assumed. 

Mr. Hefferan. —Neither in our statement is there anything assumed. 
Every figure is from the audited books. In that way our figure is just as 
accurate as any other figure. These are absolutely correct, because the figures 
in all these statements are taken from our audited hooks. 

Mr. Mallier. —An additional complication is that these figuros are for a 
factory which is no longer in existence. 

Mr. Hefferan .—That is true. 

Mr. Mather. —And all that we can assume is that in the future when you 
commence work at your new factory at Dun Dum you may be able to produce 
more economically to some extent. 

Mr. Hefferan. —You can consider us as defunct and give the other two 
companies protection and we shall manage to make a living at the same time. 

Mr. Mathias. —The fact that the Indian Standard Wagon Company manu¬ 
facture C-2 whereas you manufacture A-l would not really affect you, would 
it? Supposing we came, on a consideration of the manufactmc of C-? 
wagons, to the conclusion that 15 per cent, duty was desirable on imported 
wagons, and if we applied that 15 per cent, duty in yonr case, you will have 
no objection? 

Mr. Hefferan. —No, because for the C-2 the lowest British price is 
£171-15-0. 

President. —I may point out that it affects your percentage rather in a 
peculiar way. If you take 1920-21 figures the total cost of materials and 
productive labour is about Rs. 01 lakhs in that year and your cost above is 
Rs. 3,12,000 which is only 10 per cent.? 

Mr. Ilefferan. —You will find a big figure for unfinished work for the first 
year brought over. 

President. —Not very big. Is that accounted for by the fact that the cost 
of material was very high? 

Mr. Ilefferan. —Yes. A very large quantity of material camo in that year. 
With our business we do not work like clock work. Suppose we get an order. 
As soon as an order comes, say, in November, we order all our materials, and 
we get an order again, we order all our materials. The materials on that 
■order would be worked up next year. 

Underframes. 

President. —As regards underframes, it is very difficult here also to know 
•what the costs may be. 
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Mr. Hefferan. —The same rates and everything else we have applied here- 
also. We have not departed from the method. 

President. —For underframes you, import a good many more parts than 
you get locally. How is that? 

Mr. Hefferan.- A good deal more parts we have to import. The bogey 
sole bar is a thing we have to import; that costs about Rs. 1,000. 

President. —Even then Tata’s material is given as Rs. 3,130 against British 
material Ks. 5,000. 

Mr. Hefferan. —The brake gear is duplicated, the cylinders are duplicated. 
There are two sets of cylinders and two sets of brakes in that. 

President. —So far as underframes arc concerned you apply the same per¬ 
centage. 

Mr. Hefferan. —Exactly the same. 

T)r. Matthai.--How many wagons do you consider equivalent to an under¬ 
frame ? 

Mr. Hefferan. —Two wagons, if you gave us 600 wagons or 300 under¬ 
frames, that would moan the same amount of work for us. 

President. —You have put down Rs. 154 per ton for fabricating and Rs. 264 
for forging. 

Mr. Hefferan. —This is comparing with actual British price. We were told 
this price. F.o.b. English price was £540: Freight and charges was £40 or a 
total- of £580. Equivalent of that in rupees is 9,000. I have accounted for 
Rs. 9,000. It may be that the price of labour may be a little different hut 
we have accounted for Rs. 9,000. 

President. —ITow do you get this £540? 

Mr. Hefferan. —That was told us early last year. I think they were East 
Indian Railway underframes. The freight and charges was £40 making a 
total of £580. That Rs. 9,000 is an actual figure. 

President. —Does your wagon include lighting arrangement? 

Mr. Hefferan. —We do not supply the dynamo; the purchasers put on their 
own dynamo. Wo put the suspension brackets. 

President. —What was your tender this year? Was it more or less the same 
as the G. I. 1*. ? 

Mr. Hefferan. —Practically the same with slight modifications. 

President. —What was your quotation? 

Mr. Hefferan. —Our price was Rs. 9,550 to about Rs. 9,610. We can give 
you the exact figures. 

President. —You have brought it down by about Rs. 600 or Rs. 700. How 
were you able to do it? 

Mr. Hefferan. —We had to do it. it is no use putting down wagon build¬ 
ing works if we cannot get going. Our London directors would say “ Why 
put in this wagon building department if you can’t put orders for it.” 

Mr. Mather. —You ought to cover your costs I suppose? 

Mr. Hefferan. —Yes. Practically with the idea of being able to cover our 
hosts. Wo are having more room in our new works at Dum Dum and we hope 
to be able to turn out the work more economically than we could at Garden 
Reach. 

Mr. Mather. —Does covering your costs mean profit? 

Mr. Hefferan.—So profit. I don’t think we should get a big profit out of 
this order, but having started the new works we wanted to put something in 
it straightaway. 

President.— You quote a passage from a letter written by the Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber. The suggestion there is that what they say is true? 

Mr. Hefferan. —It is true. These Provincial Governments that pay towards 
the upkeep of the general fund get their duty refunded. 
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President. —Government getting it bark does not mean that the duty goes 
back to the pocket of the railways. 

Mr. 11c Her an .—T don’t mean the railways. It may be the Public Works 
Department or any other department. T say that these Provincial Govern¬ 
ments spend money on duty and get it back again. 

Mr. Mathias. Put the same department may not get it, not necessarily. 

Mr. Ilefferan. - But. if the province gets it back the department will have 
more money to spend. 

Mr. Mathias. —Tt would go back to the general revenues. 

Mr. Hefferent. —Tt would be available for general purposes. That province 
would be so much better off than if they had not got a refund. 

President. —So far as railway material is concerned, the Railway Board tell . 
is that there is no refund of customs duty on stores imported by cither State- 
managed Railways or Company-managed Railways. 

Mr. Ilefferan. —1 didn’t say particularly railways. 

President .—You have put it there in a way which led me to think that it 
was railways that you meant. As regards the relief that you claim you want 
a tariff of 20 per cent, on wagons if there is no duty. 

Mr. Ilefferan.- Yes. 

President,. —What do you suggest if there is a duty? First of all how do 
you work out this 20 per cent.? I take it that it is the difference between 
your figure 11 s. .1,677 and Rs. 3,100. 

Mr. Ilefferan. - -Yes. 

President. — But that includes duty. 

Mr. Ilefferan. We have given you an example without duty at page 258. 
We say “ If we assume there is no duty on steel and no 10 per cent, duty 
on wagons, the two costs are as follows:- - 
British—Rs. 2,902-2. 

Out cost—its. 3,360-8.” 

President. —It does not work out to 20 per cent. 

Mr. Ilefferan. —There is no duty for either. 

President. —You ask for 20 per cent, if there is no duty. I am just trying 
to point out if there is a duty what, would you do? 

Mr. Ilefferan. —There is a difference of Rs. 158 per wagon or 18 per cent. 

President. —You deduct Rs. 350 for erection. 

Mr. Ilefferan. —Yes, and landing. 

President. —But then if you take your other figure on page 257 which 
includes the duty, 20 per cent, is in addition to the 10 per cent. 

Mr. Ilefferan. —Yes. We should have to make appreciable reduction in 
our costs of manufacture bolore we made a profit out of that. We feel that 
if we were certain of going ahead for 5 or 0 years, it would make a big difference 
to us. 

Mr. Mather. —In any ovent you ex-pect to manufacture at Dum Dum more 
economically than at Garden Reach. 

Mr. Ilefferan. —The trouble at. Garden Reach is we were very cramped. 

Mr. Mather. —What reduction on the costs of a wagon do you expect to 
achieve ? 

Mr. Ilefferan. —Probably in the first lot of wagons there won’t be a big 
reduction. 

Mr. Mather. —When you settle down at Dum Dum. 

Mr. Ilefferan. —In about 4 or 5 years we shall be able to work Rs. 300 
cheaper per wagon. 

System of tenders. 

President. —You ask for this duty. I want to know how you will expect 
the railways to deal with tenders. 
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Mr. Jlefferan .—It is very difficult to do anything until you have decided 
what you are going to give the Steel Company. Wc can’t fix on anything till 
you fix the tariff on steel. 

President .—Now I am not dealing with the amount ol' duty. You attach 
great importance to the rupee tenders and you want tenders to he invited in 
Tndia. 

Mr. IIeUeran. —Yes. 

President. —Supposing the total demand of the railways is for 7,000 wagons, 
do you suggest that they must call for rupee tenders for 7,000 wagons from 
all including the British manufacturersp 

Mr. Heffvrun. —Yes. 

President. —Then supposing the British tender is the lowest of all. 

Mr. Ilefjv'an.- If you give us a duty and if the duty doesn’t cover it, they 
beat us. 

President. —You will he without work. 

Mr. TT.e.ffnan. —We can’t, help that. We make a statement, here that you 
should give us 20 per cent, on wagons when there is no duty at all and if 
there is a duty you should give us the equivalent of that duty whatever it is. 
Then if the British manufacturer comes along and heats ns, T say we arc 
beaten. 

President. —You will say it was dumping. 

Mr. II e If era n .—They will make an effort, if you give us 20 per cent,. The 
simplest way of all is to restrict the wagon ohlers to Indian manufacturers. 
Give them according to their quotations the first lot to those who ((note the 
lowest price and to those who quote at the highest, give them at the tail end. 

Mr. Mather .—At the higher price? 

Mr. TIefferun. —Yes. Suppose you asked for 7,000 wagons and 1 people 
quoted. If two firms of manufacturers quoted lower than the other two, the 
first two get the number they wanted and the rest would go without, unless 
they came along and took it at that price. They have no right to quote any 
higher price. You arc not here, to support the weakest. You are here to 
support the industry. In an Indian tender like that, if two of them I and 2 
quoted much lower than .T and 4, 15 and I would go out. They are not com¬ 
petent to build wagons. 

President. —Supposing we recommended protection and they called for 
7,000 wagons. There are four of you. If all of you are underquoted by the 
British manufacturer, and the railways say to the Indian manufacturers, 
“ here is the, price, are you prepared to take it ”? 

Mr. Hefferun .—The Railway Board will never do that. The Railway Board 
would much rather go homo in spite of the frequent occasions on which they 
have been told that wagons we are making arc as good as the British wagons. 
The railways themselves say that and uie Controllers of Inspection say that 
the wagons and underframes we are building are as good as the British wagons. 
That is the first thing. It is no use making that a question of price. 

President. —What system do you propose of inviting tenders in a ease like 
that. Tf you were able to manufacture the whole quantity in the country, 
then, of course, there would be no question. AVe can say that all the orders 
must be placed in the country. Tf you could only manufacture part of the 
requirements and then the British tender is the lowest of all, how is tho work 
to ho distributed? 

Mr. TTefferan. —Unless you give us a duly on these lines, we have no hope 
of competing with the British manufacturer. 

President.—There is one other point also that if tenders are invited in the 
country only for a certain number of wagons, it is not impossible that the 
wagon builders may combine. 

Mr. Ucfferan .—They will to-day probably, but as soon as other people find 
out that wagon builders aj-e getting fabulous prices, it won’t be long before 
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there will be no more combination. There are people on the look out to invest 
their money. They will very soon come into the field of competition. 

President. —They may not come for a long time. 

Mr. Ilefferan. —Government are blowing hot and cold. There is no conti¬ 
nuity of purpose. There is vacillation. To-day they say they will and to¬ 
morrow they say they will not. It is that that keeps capital away. 

President. —Do you think if the duty was sufficiently high, more capital 
would be attracted? 

Mr. Heffe.ran. —Yes. 

President. —There might be over production. 

Mr. PLefferan.-Pio harm. 

President. —Then the same thing happens. 

Mr. Tle.ffe.ran. —If the Government have no orders to give, we have no 
complaint against them. We can’t in reason complain. It is just the samo 
as other business. Tf the business is not going in the country, we can’t hlaiuo 
anybody, but what we do complain of is that the husinoss is going and it 's 
going out of the country. Tf there is no business and if the Government, say 
to-morrow “ I have no orders for wagons ” we would be quite satisfied. Tt 
would not hurt us. If there is no business what could we do? If they say 
you are not going to get any orders for wagons and send orders for 7,000 
wagons to Britain, that would certainly he a hardship. 

President. -You are complaining of this very thing. You are talking 
about the continuity of orders. Tt is difficult to secure it always. 

Mr. Ilefferan.- By “ continuity' of orders ” we mean if there is an order, 
givo it to us and don’t send it home and tell us you are not going to get any 
order. 

President. —You don’t complain of there being no orders this year. You 
have got no works at present. 

Mr. Ilefferan.— It matters to everybody. Wc shall have some works in 
time lor the next call for wagons. 

President. —Whilst you are building, you are not. affected by not getting 
any orders. The other pooplc may be. 

Mr. Ilefferan. —We shall he. 

President. —Your works won’t be ready till October. 

Mr. Ilefferan. —Wc can’t go to Government and say whether you have 
orders or no orders, wo must hare orders. . If the railways do not require the 
wagons, well they don’t in the same way as in all our other business. If the 
public do not want buy anything we can’t force them. Wc have got to suffer 
a loss and lot our works remain idle. 

Dr. Matthai. —In what will you able to erect n wagon works to produce 1,000 
wagons. 

Mr. Ilefferan. —18 months. Rs. 20 lakhs. 

President. —Rs. 20 lakhs for 1,000 wagons. 

Mr. Ilefferan. —Yes. The total capital including working capital. 

Mr. Mathias. —Supposing that for a period of 3 years, means were devised 
for giving a guarantee that the wagon works in India would get orders for 
4,000 wagons, at the end of the three years do you think that they would be 
in a position to do without such a guarantee? 

Mr. Ilefferan. —No. You cannot build an industry in that short time. I 
should say Tatas use the same labour as we do. They require support. In 
the same way we consider that we require support. 

Mr. Mathias. —I am not suggesting that the guarantee should ho given rely 
for three years. Supposing protection was considered necessary and a duty 
was imposed and in addition means were devised by which it certain number 
of wagons would for thre’e years he allotted to various works in India, at the 
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end ol three years, would they be able to carry on without such a guarantee, 
but with such protection as was considered necessary to continue? 

Mr. Hefferan. —Yes. Tf protection that was necessary to get the orders in 
India wore indicated, we would not want any guarantee. 

Mr. Mathias. —What about dumping? 

Mr. Hefferan. —Dumping will come in any case. 

Mr. Mathias. —You will take your chance. 

Mr. Hefferan. —Yes. You cannot stop dumping. 

Mr. Mather. —On page 307 under clause 4 you say that the weight of steel 
castings is 4 cwts .' 

Mr. Hefferan. —That is for wagons. 

Mr. Mather. —On page 293 Burn’s have given the weight of steel castings 
as 74 cwts. 

Mr. Hefferan. —They have taken cast steel buffers. We always put in 
pressed steel buffers. 

Mr. Mather. —As regards underframes you give the castings required per 
underi’rame is 38 cwts. and Burn’s 25 cwts. 

Mr. Hefferan. —This 38 cwts. is the actual woiglit that we were charged by 
the Hukumchand Electric Steel Works for the eastings they supply. 

Mr. Mather. —Do you mean the rate? 

Mr. Hefferan. —This is weight. You snbstraet the weight of the axle-box. 
That was the amount of steel castings which Hukumchand Electric Steel Works 
weigh. They are very rough and heavy castings. 1 took that from the 
Hukumehand’s list which gives the weight of castings. 

Mr. Mather.- -You have actually built imderframes. 

Mr. Hefferan. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather.— That is the weight you have actually used? 

Mr. Hefferan. —We have to machine an awful lot of it. 

Mr. Mather. —Do you think that would bring it dow r n to Burn’s figure? 

Mr. Hefferan. —It will bring it down by 13 cwts. 

Mr. Mather.- As much as that? 

Mr. Hefferan. —Yes. These steel castings we arc importing foi the Great 
Indian Peninsula wagons. Hukumchand’s price is 93 per cent, more than 
the imported price. 

President. -That was the Continental price. 

Mr. Hefferan. —Yes. 

Hr. Matthai. —In clause (6) the price of the local rough castings is given 
as Rs. 33 per cwt. What would he the cost of machining? 

Mr. Tle.fferan.- -About Rs. 7. 

Hr. Matthai. —The prices that you give in clause 9, viz., 14 per cwt. for 
bogio castings and Rs. 18 per cwt. for axle-boxos are I take it Continental 
prices. 

Mr. Hefferan. —Yes. 

Hr. Matthai. —What would he ITukumchand’s quotations against Rs. 14 
and Rs. 18. 

Mr. Hefferan. —Rs. 27 for steel castings and Rs. 2C for axle-boxes. I 
think T can give you the exact figures. 

Hr. Matthai. —You might include the cost of machining in TTukumehand’s 
prices. 

Mr. Hefferan.- -Yes. We buy them unmachinod except the axle-boxes 
which would he machined. TTukumehand’s are quite young. Their electric 
furnace is intended for quite a different class of product. They will not be 
able to compete with the ordinary imported castings. 
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Mr. Mather .—In your letter of the 9th July you say “ Appendix 11 shows 
the source of origin of the material, their quantities and their costs, prepared 
as required by the Railway Board, who ruled that exchange for imported 
material should he that ruling on the first working day of the month .... 
and so on.” What use did the Railway Board make of information of that 
kind P 

Mr. Ilefferan .—For those orders they did make exchange allowance. 

Mr. Mother .—But they make no such allowance now. 

Mr. Ilefferan.- -No. I only put that there to give you the reasons why 
those detailed costs do not agree with the costs given in the body of the 
statement. 

Mr. Mather .—I have been looking through these lists of material for your 
different orders. There appears to be only one that contains an appreciable 
amount of Indian steel. 

Mr. Ilefferan .—That is the latter one. As a matter of fact Tata’s are not 
keen to give us wagon material. They would rather that we did not go to 
them. They are not keen on rolling. 

Mr. Mather .—Does that apply to sheets and plates? 

Mr. Ilefferan .—As regards plates, they have stopped ns till October. 

Mr. Mather .—Has that been the ease last year? 

Mr. Hejjeran. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather .—And sheets as wel 1 ? 

Mr. Ilefferan.- The metal at their disposal, they will put it in the bar mill. 
I don’t think that they particularly singled us out. Simply they are not keen 
on supplying wagon material. Every ingot they make is tested. 

Mr. Mather.- Do you find that useful? 

Mr. Ilefferan. —Yes, because we can work with some confidence then. 1 
suppose Government pay them bounty only on tested ingots. But Tata’s I 
understand do some untested material for the bazar. 

Mr. Mather .-- They get the bounty without any question of test. 
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4. MESSRS. PARRY’S ENGINEERING, LIMITED. 


Representation , dated the Hth May l'Jdti. 

Wo have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your communication, dated 
,16th April 1926. 

In our letter, dated 8th July 1925, we submitted evidence relating to the 
sections of the present Import Tariff Sehcdulo II which affect our manufac- 
rtures. At that time the disadvantages from which we were suffering were 
ill part due to tho rate of exchange benefitting the importer of tipping 
wagons. The rate of exchange has, however, remained about the same 
throughout the past 9 months and while the cost of raw material has been 
somewhat roduced, the accompanying statements show onr position as manu¬ 
facturers to be more unsatisfactory than at the time when last we had the 
honour of addressing your Board. 

We submit the following statements: — 

1. Statement showing comparison between selling rates of Parry’s 

wagons and imported wagons with duty increased to 50 per cent. 

ad valorem. 

2. Statement of quantities of steel sections in tipping wagons, etc. 

3. Comparison of total duty included in wagons manufactured by us 

and in imported wagons. 

<1. Comparison of duty payable on coal tubs and switches. 


The figures we give of cost of steel arc based on lowest imported rates, 
irrespective ol' any stocks which have been purchased at rates higher than 
those prevailing at present. Our selling prices bear no relation to our actual 
gross costs as in order to retain our position we have been compelled to re¬ 
duce our price below a figure which would cover all overhead charges. 

We again place before you tho following figures showing present tariff 
rates have made our position still worse during the last 9 months: — 

Tipping wagons sold second half, 1923 . . . "18 

Tipping wagons sold first half, 1924 . 525 

Tipping wagons sold second half, 1924 . . . 452 

Tipping wagons sold first half, 1925 . . - 419 

Tipping wagons sold second half, 1925 . . . 167 

We submit the enclosed statements as indicating that the duty on im¬ 
ported wagons would require to be increased at least to 50 per cent, ad 
valorem before we can compete with the imported standard article in the open 
market. 


Enclosure No. 1. 

Statement showing comparison hetvecn selling rates of Faery's wagons and 
imported wagons with duly increased to 50 per cent, ad valorem. 

Rs. 

Continental wagons can now be imported at a price 


of £5-10-0 c.i.f. equal to approximately . . 73 

Present duty at 25 per cent. .... 18-25 

Banding and clearing.1-5 

(a) Total landed cost ...... 92-75 


( h ) Our present average selling price is Rs. 133. 
Assuming duty on imported wagons at 50 per 


cent. We have— Rs. 

O.i.i. cost ....... 73 

Duty 60 por cent. ..... 36-5 

Landing and clearing .... 1-5 

(e) Resulting landed cost ........ 1110 
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It will bo seen from the above that an increase of duty from 25 per cent, to 
50 per cent., while giving us some assistance, would still leave the advant¬ 
age with the imported wagon, even allowing for a reduction in our manu¬ 
facturing costs through a possible increase in business. 


Enclosure No. 2. 

Statement of approximate gross quantities of steel in tipping wagons, coat 



tubs and switches. 

Standard Tipping 

Coal 1’c 


Wagon. 

Owt. 

Cwt. 

Angles 

.1-25 

•5 

Channels 

.1-75 

1-5 

Sheets 

.2-5 

30 

Flats 

•25 

10 

Rounds 

.-5 

*5 


— 

- . .i 


(a) 6-25 

(b) 6-5 


- - 

— ~ 

Rails 

18-lb. 2 ft. gauge switch. 

16' 6" long. 

Cwt. 

4-4 

Steel sleepers 


11 

Flats 


•05 

Miscellaneous 

• 

•55 


(0 

61 


' Enclosure No. 3. 

Tipping Wagons. 


Comparison of duty included in wagons manufactured by us and in imported 

wagons. 


— 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 


Rs. 

Pb. 

Ps. 

Rs. 

Average selling price of “ Parry” wagon 

160 

149 

142 

133 

Approximate cost of Btoel por wagon 

71 

60 

54 

45 

Approximate duty included in above 
cost of steel. 

6 

12 

12 

12 

Avo'age selVng price of imported wagons 

143 

120 

ns 

106 

Duty paid per imported wagon 

19 

24 

23 

18 


N.B. —Theso figures show that while both importers and manufacturers 
in India have reduced manufacturing cost, importers have in addition bene¬ 
fited through a reduction in duty payable of Its. 5 per wagon against a fixed 
rate of Rs. 12 per wagon payable by manufacturers, and the position of the 
latter becomes more acute as prices of raw material fall. 
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Enclosure No. 4. 

Coal iubb. 

■Comparison of duty paid on materials for manufacture of coal tubs and on 
imported tubs and switches. 


1 

1 

1923. 

1 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

i 

i 

i 

i 

Ks, 1 

j 

Ks. 

Es. 

Rb. 

A. 

V. 

(«) Average selling price of “ Parry tubs . j 

140 ( 

133 

120 

117 

0 

0 

(4) Approximate cost of steel per tub . . | 

,4 | 

61 

41 

32 

0 

0 

! 

(r) .Appro Amato duty included in above cost I 
ol steel, 1 

5 * 

i 

10 

10 

10 

0 

0 

(d) Average selling price of imported tubs . 1 

120 ! 

i 

no 

100 

1 95 

| 

0 

0 

(f.) Duty included in 'imported wagons . ' 

i 

16 j 

1 

22 

20 

j 16 

i 

0 

0 

18-lb. Switch «. 

•1 



1 

1 

j 



(a) Average selling price of “ Parry” switches 1 

1 

142 

115 

108 

j 90 

0 

0 

(A) Approxim to cost of steel pe. switch . • 

60 , 

45 

40 

36 

0 

0 

(/■) Approximate duty included in above cost i 
of steel. 

6 

11 

10 

1 10 

j 

0 

0 

(</) Average selling price of imported switch • 

110 

93 

83 

j 80 

0 

0 

( r-) Duty included in imported price . . i 


19 

17 

i 16 

i 

8 

0 
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5. THE HUKUMCHAND ELECTRrC STEEL WORKS- 

A .— Written. 


(1) Representation, dated the 19th April 1926. 

With reference to the Commerce .Department Resolution published in tho- 
press on the 2nd instant requesting the Tariff Board to examine the olaims- 
for protection ol industries making steel products, we desire to again address 
you regarding our claim. 

The Tariff Board in their report on our original claim stated that through 
lack of sufficient reliable information on certain essential points they were 
unable to make any recommendation at that time. The principal points on 
which information was lacking were:-- 

(1) the extent of the probable demand for steel castings in fndia; 

(2) whether an ample supply of raw material (steel scrap) is likely to- 

bo available in or near Calcutta at a reasonable price; 

(.1) whether the industry will eventually be able to stand alone with¬ 
out assistance from Government. 


With regard to item 1 we have considerably more information at our 
disposal now than wo had in 3023, both as a result of our experience in 
securing orders from various railways and other public bodies and irom 
enquiries made from them us to their probable demand. 

In our evidence before the Tariff Board in 1923 we stated that in our 
opinion the annual demand for axle boxes alone for all the railways in India 
would be more than sufficient to keep our works fully employed. The Tariff 
Board were inclined to doubt this statement on tho grounds that when once 
the use of steel axle boxes had become universal the annual demand w'ould 
fall off considerably. Wo do not agree with this view. The report by tho 
Railway Board on Indian Railways for 1923-21, Vol. Jl, gives statistics show¬ 
ing the Rolling Stock Equipments of all the Railways in India. From these- 
official figures it is seen that the number of axle boxes actually in commission 
during the period under review was approximately 1,000,000. Taking the 
very conservative percentage of 5 per cent, for annual replacements it is 
clear that approximately 50,000 boxes are required annually. 1 he above 
figures apply even on the assumption that only Cast Steel Boxes are used, 
for the life of a steel box is certainly less than the life of the wagon of which- 
it is a component part and in the case of ordinary 4 -wheeled wagon it is 
considerably less than 20 years. We have experienced considerable difficulty 
in proving this figure chiefly on account of the reluctance ol many of the 
Railways to inform us officially of their requirements. The following figures 
and remarks, however, give support to the statement: — 


In November 1925 orders were placed w-itli wagon 
building firms in India for 3,200 wagons requir¬ 
ing 12,800 boxes 

Also in January 1925 orders were placed abroad for 
1,134 wagons requiring 4,536 boxes . 

During 1925 we received orders from various Rail¬ 
ways in India for 7,500 boxes .... 


12,800- 


4,53(1- 


7,500 


Total . 24,830 


In addition to the above figures many Railways continue to import boxes 
from abroad and there are also very large numbers of Cast Iron boxes being 
made in the workshops of the Railways themselves. Tho tendency now is 
to discontinue the use of Cast Iron boxes altogether and substitute steel 
boxes. As evidence of this we may say that in 1924 the O. & R. Railway 
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placed an order with us for 20,000 steel boxes with which to replace Cast Iron.. 
The Hast Indian Railway aro following suit and in 1925 they placed an order 
with us for 5,000 boxes. 

The following aro the estimated requirements of those of the Railways- 
which have informed us officially of their probable annual demands:-— 

Average. 


East Indian Railway ...... 3,609 

II. E. H. the Nizam’s Railway .... 730 

Eastern Rengal Railway ..... 1,036 

B., II. and C. T. Railway ..... 3,000 

North Western Railway.3,050 


Total . 11,425 


The above are the only official figures we have been able to obtain but it 
is reasonable to assume that the numbers required by the remaining Rail¬ 
ways must be at least equal to the above seeing that they include the B. N 
Railway, the (!. I. P. Railway, the S. I. Railway, and the S. Al. Railway. 

We, therefore, have not less than 22,000 boxes required for replacements 
alone excluding the new rolling stock already mentioned. 

Replacements . 22,000 

New Rolling Stock.17,336 


Total . 39,336 


or say 40,(XX) 

In addition to the axle boxes there are numerous other components de¬ 
manded annually in very large numbers of which the following is a selection 


with the numbers actually ordered from us during 1925: — 


Name o' 

I< ailway. ! 

T / i 

Description Costing, i 

i 

No. 

Ordered. 

Weight each. 

Price. 

1. 

G. L P. Railway ! 

Spring Links 

1520 

1 Qr. 

Rs. 38 cwt. 

2. 

Do. . ! 

1. ora ( hecks . 

1000 

1 Qr. 6 lbs. 

Do. 

3. 

Do. . ! 

Do. . 

2000 

25 lbs. 




C i 

400 


Ms. 10-0 each. 

4. 

B. N. Railway . . 

Spring Hanger 1’rts < 

400 


Ra 10-12 each. 

5. 

F. P, E ailway . 

Dead Stock Brt.s 8^". 

500 

1 cwt. 

R a 38 cwt. 

6. 

Do. 

Do. 9i or 10 

600 

20 Qr. 19 lbs. 




^ inner 
sockets, < 

200 

26 lbs. 

R s. 15-8 each. 

7. 

Do. 






( outer 

500 

1 Qr. 3 lbs. 

Ra 15 8 each. 

8. 

F. L Railway . 

A\le i o.-os 

5000 

2 Qr. 15 lbs. 

Ra 24-8 oach. 

9. 

N. W. Railway : 

| brackets Truss Rod 

1 SOOOpairB; 

17 lbs. 

Rs. 7 per pair. 



i. angers. 





Additions to plant and machinery, signalling apparatus, permanent-way 
repairs, tools, dies and die steel, anvils for steam and drop hammers, etc., 
have also to be considered. 


Bogie Under frames. 

The weight of steel castings in a four-wheeled wagon may be taken at 
7 cwts. only. In the case of Bogie Underframes it is very much greater. In 
1924 wo supplied underframe castings to two wagon building firms in 
Calcutta. Tho weight per set amounted to 26 cwts. excluding axle boxes. 
As the manufacture of underframes now seems likely to become established 
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as a result of the grant of a bounty it may be assumed that a further large 
demand for castings will be created. Assuming the present capacity of the 
builder to be 200 underl'ramcs per annum, we should have demand for 5,200 
ewts. of castings yearly, excluding axle boxes, of which 8 are required per 
underframes. Tn connection with underframe castings we should like to 
draw the attention of the Tariff Board to the statements) furnished by 
Messrs. .Jessop & Co., dated July 24th, 1925 (pages .'102 to 309). 

In these statements the weight of steel castings per underframe is given 
as 5 ewts. only. Actually it is 26 cwts. excluding axle boxes. A large 
number of components supplied hy us as steel castings have been entered in 
Messrs. Jessop <fc Co.’s lists of materials under other designations. 

Locomotive Repairs. 

The number of Locomotives at present in commission on Indian Railways 
is approximately 10,000 (see Report by Railway Board on Indian Railways, 
1924). We are slowly but surely increasing the quantity of locomotive, cast¬ 
ings turned out annually and those Railways which have placed trial orders 
with us are now beginning to place repeat orders with us. We anticipate that 
locomotive eastings will form a very considerable proportion of our future 
output. 

Locomotive Building in India. 

We are informed by the Peninsular Locomotive Company, Tatanagar, 
that tlioy anticipate heing in a position to start building locomotive in the 
very near future. They have asked us to furnish them with details of all 
the Locomotive Castings we have manufactured in India for Indian Railways 
and to state what is our capacity for such castings with a view to arranging 
their future programme. Should they succeed in establishing this manu¬ 
facture a further very considerable demand for steel castings will be created. 

Miscellaneous Castings for General Engineering. 

Our output of miscellaneous castings for general engineering purposes is 
increasing. There is a large market for this class of work in India. From 
20 to 25 per cont. of our output is in this form. 

Automatic Centre Buffer Couplers. 

We understand that the Railway Board have definitely decided to substi¬ 
tute Automatic Centre Couplers for the existing double buffer and draw bar 
gear on all rolling stock on Indian Railways. Tf this is the case there will he 
ample work for more than one steel foundry in India for the next 5 years or 
more. Subsequently there will he a regular demand for replacements and 
repairs to these couplings. In fact it is difficult to see how the railways 
could carry on after the change is made without some local source of supply 
or castings. In this connection we may say that the Chief Controller of 
Stores, Indian Stores Department, has visited our Works on several occa¬ 
sions to ascertain our capacity for these castings and has promised us our 
full share of the work when the time comes for orders to bo placed. 

Steel Castings for Munition of War. 

We are from time to time receiving orders from the Director of Ordnance 
Factories and manufacture for various parts of Gun Mountings and other 
Munitions. Our plant, is particularly well adapted for the manufacture of 
a large variety of casting for munition purposes. Tn addition to eastings 
we can, if called upon, produce any of the high class specification steels re¬ 
quired for the manufacture of gun, rifles, bayonets, etc. As an indication 
of the quantities of eastings likely to be required hy the Ordnance Depart¬ 
ment for defence purposes, we were recently asked by the Superintendent, 
Metal and Steel Factory, Ishapore, to furnish him with quotations for the 
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manufacture of aerial bombs weighing respectively 5 cwts., 1 cwt. and 20 
lbs. The probable numbers required were stated to be 5,000 or more per 
month. 

In the ovont of war a vast quantity of special steel for the manufacture 
of High Explosives and Shrapnel Shells, Gun Tubes and Jackets, Rifle 
Barrels, etc.., is certain to he, required at very short notice. Our Works 
could be turned on to this class of works with little or no delay. In connec¬ 
tion, therefore, with national defence our Works are already of considerable 
potential value and in the event of War might become an invaluable auxiliary 
to the existing Government Ordnance Factories. Tt should be stated here that 
tho class of steel required for munition purposes is quite distinct from the 
ordinary structural and rail steel produced by firms like Tatas. It is of a 
special quality manufactured to very close Chemical and Physical Speci¬ 
fications and although required in comparatively small quantities these 
quantities aro sufficiently large to fill our Works to its full capacity. We 
should also mention that in the case of the aerial bombs and similar easting 
these could not be manufactured in the existing Government Steel Works 
at Ishapore, as their entire melting capacity would be required to produce 
rolled bar for shell, etc. Moreover, their plant is unsuitable for the produc¬ 
tion of castings of this nature. 

Steel castings of the wagon building industry. 

Tho Tariff Board in thoir report on our original claim in 1923 stated that 
he success of the Steel Casting industry depended to a great oxtent on 
.he success of the Wagon Building Industry in India. The grant of a 
lountv on all wagons and underframes built in India should go far to ensure 
the development and ultimate success of this industry. So long, however, 
as the wagon building firms decline to place orders in India for the castings 
thoy require tho steel castings industry stands very little chance of benefit¬ 
ing by the prosperity of the wagon industry. The chief objection put for¬ 
ward by the wagon builders to the purchase of castings from us is that of 
price and it seems only fair that if protection is given to wagon builders it 
should also be given to tho manufacturer of wagon components to enable the 
latter to reduce his prices sufficiently to render them competitive with the 
imported article. Sir Charles Tunes in his speech in the Legislative Assemb¬ 
ly on February 17, 1926 (see Legislative Assembly Debates, Vol. VII, No. 17) 
stated that as a result of the bounty. Government had been aide to place 
orders in India for 3,200 wagons as well as a large number of underframos. 
With one trifling exception we have not been asked even to quote for the 
castings requirod to be incorporated in these wagons. For the wagons alone, 
12,800 complete cast stocl axle boxes had either to be imported or manu¬ 
factured in this country. No orders and no enquiries for these axle boxes 
have come our way. So that while in the opinion of the Tariff Board the 
success of the castings industry is dependent, upon the success of the wagon 
building industry, and in spite of tho fact that, according to Sir Charles 
Tunes, the wagon building firms are full to their maximum capacity, no bene¬ 
fit whatever has been derived by us. 

We have shown that at least forty thousand axle boxes are required 
annually in India and this item alone provides for an output of 1.250 tons 
of castings per year. During 1925 wo supplied to railways approximately 
275 tons of miscellaneous castings for rolling stock excluding axle boxes and 
260 tons approximately of miscellaneous eastings to general engineering 
firms. We have every reason to belicvo that the last two items will continue 
to steadily increase. In fact, tho Railway Board have informed us that 
there appears to he no doubt that much larger orders will be placed with us 
in future. 

It is the policy of the Government of India to develop and increase rail¬ 
way facilities to the utmost extent by extending lines and increasing rolling 
stock. These extensions must create a still larger demand for steel castings. 
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From the foregoing figures we think it may be assumed that, there is a 
‘certain market for not less than 2,000 tons of steel castings per annum oven 
if we leave out all those items about which there is any element of uncer¬ 
tainty such as Locomotive Castings, Munitions, Automatic Centre Couplers, 
etc. We trust, therefore, that the Tarilf Board will now agree that there 
is already a sufficient market lor our product and that market is likely to 
increase rather than diminish. 

We have stated that the only objection the wagon builders can raise is 
that of price. They can have no objection on the score of quality as no 
castings leave our Works unless they are inspected and passed by the Con¬ 
troller of Inspection, Indian Stores Department. 


The quantity of raw ■material Vilely It, be available in or near Calcutta. 

Item ii. —In connection with the question of future supplies of essential 
raw material (chiefly steel scrap) we recently circularised the Controllers of 
Stores of all the first class railways asking them to inform us what wore their 
annual sales of scrap. The figures vary within such wido limits that we can 
hardly believe they are in every ease correct. The N. W. Kailway informed 
us that during 1921-25 they sold 10,000 tons of scrap by auction whereas the 
E. B. Railway informed us that they only sold 180 tons during the same 
period. Large quantities of scrap have, however, been periodically put up 
for auction by all the railways. In Calcutta wo have been offered suitable 
scrap up to almost any quantity at steadily decreasing prices. Very large 
quantities of scraps also continue to be exported to Japan and other coun¬ 
tries, so much so that we have had to write down the value of our own scrap 
to Its. 20 per ton. The only scrap we have bought since 1923 is in the form 
of borings and turnings which arc of no value to the ordinary dealer and 
which we get delivered in our Works at about Its. 10 per ton. We have 
running contracts with several railways for the purchase of all their turnings 
and borings and this, together with the scrap in the form of heads and risers 
from our own castings keeps us going. Our policy for the future will ho 
to buy only turnings and borings ns this is the best form of scrap for our 
melting process. In the matter of price of scrap wc are in a much better 
position than the home manufacturer who is at present paying approximate¬ 
ly Rs. 30 per ton for turnings against Rs. 10 paid by us. Moreover, these 
turnings, having little or no value, for any other purpose, the Railways and 
Engineering firms are ready to accept almost any price rather than have 
it on their hands. The scrap position causes us no anxiety at present, nor 
do wc anticipate any appreciable rise in price in future for such scrap as we 
use. With regard to our other raw materials wc obtain practically all we 
Tcquirc locally. Graphite Electrodes, Plumbago Stoppers, Magnesite Bricks, 
Ladle Stoppers and Ferro Silicon are the only materials wc import. 


Whether the industry will eventually be able to stand alone without 
assistance from Government. 

Item No. 3 .—The results of the past three years’ working have satisfied us 
that the steel casting industry will eventually he able to carry on without any 
assistance from Government. Tt, is clear that provided sufficient orders can 
he secured to keep our Works more or less fully employed our cost of pro¬ 
duction will come down to an extent which will enable us to sell our products 
at prices competitive with imported castings. That real progress has been 
made toward this end is proved by this steady increase in output since we 
first started manufacturing. The following figures illustrate this:-— 

Tn 1922 we delivered 661 ewts. of castings. 

In 1923 we delivered 5,601 ewts. of castings. 

Tn 1924 we delivered 10,183 ewts. of castings. 

In 1925 we delivered 15,134 ewts. of castings. 
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An increase from year to year over a period of four years of 230 tons per 
year proves that the industry is establishing itself and that tho users of steel 
castings are gaining confidence in us. The following is an analysis of our 
production cost for the year ending 31st Alareh 1925: — 

Kxpendiliire. 

Stores ..... 

Electricity. 

Labour .... 

Supervising establishment 

Other overhead charges 

Total 

Nett sales cwts. 13,798. 

Cost per cwt. Rs. 30-3-0. 

Interest and depreciation for the year at 6 per cent, amounted to Us. 91,331 
or Rs. 0-14-0 per cwt., bringing the total cost up to Rs. 37-1-0 per cwt., the 
total sales were valued at Rs. 4,84,018 only or Rs. 35-1-0 per cwt. 

There was thus a loss of Rs. 2 per cwt. In the above calculation no debit 
has been taken for head offieo rent or Managing Agents’ salaries or commis¬ 
sion, nor has any allowance been made for repairs except those actually in¬ 
curred. We anticipate that if the output of the works can be worked up 
to 200 tons per month or 2,400 tons per year, our charges for interest and de¬ 
preciation would be reduced by Rs. 4-10 (Rupees four and annas ten) per 
cwt. and the cost, of supervision and overhead charges by Rs. 2 per cwt. 
Other savings are also possible with the large output such as reduced electric 
power consumption, fewer repairs to furnaces, lower fuel consumption in 
coal fired furnaces and considerable saving in time of working per heat in 
tho electric furnace. These would probably account for a further saving of 
Re. i per cwt. We may, therefore, expect a total reduction in cost with a 
full'output of Rs. 7-10-0 per cwt., thus making our total cost Rs. 29-7-0 per 
cwt. We consider this price would be competitive with imported British 
eastings. 

We consider that prices in Great Britain at tho present time have reached 
rock bottom and the tendency in future will be upward rather than down¬ 
ward. 


The following is a list of prices supplied to us by some of the leading 
British Founders in July 1925 for typical Railway Castings such as form the 
bulk of our output: —• 


Narao of firms. 

Price per 

1 „ 

| H. O. 0. or 

K> change 



cwt. 

('. I. !'. 1 

1«. 6 !. 




d. 

i j 


Messrs. T'adfio ds 


35 

0 

| !•'. O. B. Port 

Ps. 28 0 

„ Lake and I'lliot ..... 


40 

0 

„ 

Its. 32 0 

„ Fdgar Jlcn & Co. 


29 

6 

j F. 0. i«. 

Kg. 23 12 

1 

r 45 

0 

1 1 

Ps. 41 12 



47 

6 


: 



48 

0 

i 


„ Cammel Laird & t o, , 

< 

! 

; 36 

6 

| 



65 

0 

i 




1 57 

6 

i Average 53 per'ewt. 


1 

65 

0 




„ Robert Hyde and Sons L’m te l (30 per owl. er their works for Axle foxes only 
1 a. 23/8 cwt. landed Calcutta). 


Rs. a. P. 

1,39,156 7 0 
07,576 7 4 
1,27,937 11 3 
45,639 13 3 
34,614 12 0 

4,14,925 2 10 
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Spring Steel and other Special Steels. 

Tiit? original Stool Works Scheme decided upon liy the proprietors pro¬ 
vided for a complete rolling mill equipment in addition to the plant for the 
manufacture of steel castings. Tleforo, however, definitely deciding to pur- 

dh-asa tliAir m ill jilnTvf. lliit firm_fO-rrir niH ovIlu ucf.i 


ESEBBaa 
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can work our melting furnaces in full capacity. We have 6hown that the 
demand for spring steel exceeded 4,000 tons during 9 months of 1925 and if 
only one-half of this demand were met by us the quantity of liquid steel re¬ 
quired for this, together with the liquid steel required for castings, would 
absorb all our present melting capacity and probably necessitate the instal¬ 
lation of extra furnaces. This the proprietors will not hesitate to do if neces¬ 
sary. In addition, therefore, to establishing a profitable and useful industry 
in the manufacture of spring steel, we should at the same time considerably 
reduce the production cost of our steel castings by producing cheaper liquid 
steel, even if orders for castings should fall far below our melting capacity. 

In 1923 we informed the Tariff Board that the full capacity of our Works 
was f50 tons of castings per month. This figure was based on our estimated 
melting capacity. We were at that, time melting heats of 30 to 35 ewts. only. 
These have since been increased to 40 cwts. heats and the melting time per 
heat has been considerably shortened. We now know that each of our fur¬ 
naces is capable of yielding 6 heats per day of 2 tons each. We can, there¬ 
fore, produce 24 tons of liquid steel daily and allowing 25 working days per 
month for 10 months in the year, we get 0,000 tons of liquid steel per year. 
After allowing 334 per cent, for heads and risers, wasters and other losses we 
can produce 4,500 tons of castings per annum. This should bo more than 
sufficient to meet the total annual demand for India. 

Should the manufacture of spring steel be established as anticipated we 
have other melting furnaces in reserve to provide the necessary liquid steel. 
We have recently acquired two 34 ton and one-half ton capacity Horonlt 
furnaces and these are being held in reserve against future requirements. 

Capacity of rolling mills. 

The 20" bar mill acquired by the firm has a capacity considerably greater 
than the total demand for spring steel for the whole of India. The output 
of the mill would not, however, be confined to spring steel alone, cast steel 
bars for machine tools, miners crow'bars, drills, chisels, etc., are imported in 
large quantities. During 1925 approximately 2,000 tons of such steel were 
imported. The firm intend to roll all the above classes of steel in their mills. 

On the foregoing grounds we, therefore, appeal to the Tariff Board to re¬ 
commend the following to the Government of India : — 

(a) Steel castings. —The grant of a bounty of Rs. 10 per cwt. on our 

yearly output which would be periodically reduced as our out¬ 
put increases and production costs decrease until it is extin¬ 
guished altogether. This would, in our opinion, occur in about 
5 years, by which time we confidently expect that our works 
would he in a position to compete against all competition with¬ 
out Government aid beyond that afforded by the usual tariff. 

(b) Spring steel and special cast steel in the form of rolled bars ex¬ 

cluding high speed steel and alloy steels. —An increased import 
duty and the grant of a bounty equivalent in all respects to that 
granted to Messrs. The Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited, 
for structural steel, etc. 

We trust that this application will receive favourable consideration at the 
hands of the Tariff Board. 

Should any further information be required, we shall be happy to furnish 
It. 
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(2) Letter, dated, 4th May 1036, from the, Hukumchand Electric Steel Works, 

Calcutta. 

As requested by the President, we havo pleasure in submitting herewith a 
detail statement ol' our production costs of steel castings and spring steel 
for the year ended March .'list, 1925. 


( 1 ) Steel caslinys. 

Our works cost excluding overhead charges, Head Office charges, Depre¬ 
ciation and Interest is, as shown on the detailed cost sheet (Sheet No. 1). * 

Us. 20-5-7 per cwt. 

Owing to insufficient data having been recorded in the past, we have been 
unable to compare this with any other period except the half-year ended 
September 1925, which is also submitted herewith (Sheet No. 2). * 

The overhead charges, which include the Manager’s salary, the salaries of 
clerical staff, rent, rates, taxes, advertising and other general expenses 
amount to 


11s. 3-13-3 per cwt. 


No charge has been made for rent of Calcutta Office or for the time spent 
by the Managing Proprietors of the concern. 

Wo have shown depreciation at 6J per cent, on the capital expenditure on 
the It ally gunge Works which is taken from the audited balance sheet as at 
31st March 1925, as follows: — 

Its. A. P. 

Buildings. 2,03,947 3 11 

Machinery and plant .... 2,17,052 4 3 

Electric furnace. 3,40,079 8 2 

Electric installation ..... 1,15,056 4 10 


Total 


8,76,735 5 4 


6i per cent, on above Rs. 54,795 
or a further Rs. 3-15-9 per cwt. 
Our actual finishing cost is therefore : — 


Works cost 

Overhead 

Depreciation 


Its. A. P. 

26 5 7 
3 13 3 
3 15 9 


Total . 34 2 7 per cwt. 


Our corresponding figure for the half-year ending September 1.925, is: — 


Works cost 

Overhead 

Depreciation 


Rs. A. P. 
24 7 0 
4 9 6 
4 2 3 


Total . 33 4 9 per cwt. 


For purposes of comparison between our own costs and the oost of these 
imported castings which compete with our regular lines and which are pro- 


Not printed. 
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daced abroad on a mass production basis, we have taken the price of the 
imported article at- - 
Rs. 24-3-8. 

This is the price on sterling basis at which we executed a large order for 
miscellaneous castings for Bogie Umlerfraines for Messrs. Burn and Company 
during 1924 25. Wo accepted the order at the lowest imported price tor 
steel castings without regard to our own costs and we attach a letter from 
Messrs. Bum and Company, showing how the figure was arrived at. We 
have altered the rate of exchange to Is. 6 d. as that is approximately tho 

rate of ruling to-day. _ 

Rs. a. r. 

Our cost is . 34 2 7 

The imported price is . . . • • • 2-13 8 


Difference . 9 14 11 


or say, Its, 10 per cwt. 

We cannot ask for an import duty on steel castings as it is impossible to 
gather statistics as to past imports, but referring to our paragraph above it 
is seen that, there is a loss of Rs. 10 per cwt. and we have asked for that 
figure as a bounty on steel castings. 

There still remains to be considered the question of manufacturers pro¬ 
fit. 

On March 31st. we had invested in the 
business ...... 

Lew accumulated loss .... 


We consider that oil the above amount a return of 12 per cent, can he 
justified which amounts to Rs. 1,47,100 or, say, Rs. 10 per cwt. 

In our letter, dated April 19tli, 1920, we have shewn that increased out¬ 
put would have a great effect upon our costs. It may be taken as an axiom 
that a Steel Works can only be economically worked provided its Melting 
Furnaces, etc., are worked continuously and to full capacity. If we can 
do this, we consider that a saving of Rs. 5-0-0 will be saved on our 
required profit and Rs. 4-14-8 on our overhead charges and depreciation. 
With this view wo havo commenced to manufacture Spring Steel. Our pro- 


costs for this manufacture 

are: — 






Rs 

A. 

e. 

Liquid Steel 

. . ’ . 

5 

13 

0 per cwt. 

Jji'ss 15 per cent, discard 

and rolling loss 

0 

11 

0 

Ingot Moulds 

. 

0 

2 

0 

Handling Charges and Fi 

eight, to Ishapore . 

0 

3 

0 

Ishaporo rolling charges 

. 

3 

2 

0 

Depreciation 

. 

. 1 

0 

0 


Total 

. 11 

2 

0 


Rs. A. P. 

14,74,904 0 0 
2,49,073 0 0 

12,23,831 0 0 


the lowest imported price of which wo have information is Rs. 9 per cwt. 
c.i.f Calcutta—a difference of Rs. 2 per cwt. To enable us to meet this com¬ 
petition an increased import duty up to 33 J per cent, would ho necessary 
to meet our cost of Rs. 11 per cwt. and a small margin of profit. 

The imports of Spring Steel into India during 9 months ended December 
31st, 1925, amounted to tons 4,334 which was valued at Rs. 7,48.148, with 
duty and landing charges this would amount, to Rs. 10.00,000 or about Rs. 12 
per cwt. 
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The effect of an import duty on the Government of India revenue would 
be— 


23J per cent, on Rs. 7,48,148 . 

The cost of a bounty of Rs. 10 per cwt. on 
20,000 cwts. of Steel Castings would be 


Rs. 

2,32,757 in 9 months. 
2,00,000 


Surplus 


32 


,101 


VVe trust the foregoing is quite clear and will supply the information re¬ 
quired. 


(Copy.) 


BURN ANI) COMPANY, LIMITED. 


No. CW. 6185/H. 

The Hukumchand Electric Steel Works, 


Howrah, 29th Fedruarv 1924. 


SO, Olive Street, Calcutta. 


Dear Sirs, 

Order No. 8870 of 23/24. 

53 B. G. Carriage Underframe sets. 

We are in receipt of your letter, datod the 15th instant, and note that 
you accept our rote of Rs. 27-4-8 per cwt. for the steel castings we have 
ordered from you. The Railway Company have agreed to allow any increase- 
that may take place due to enhanced Customs Duty. 

The rato you have accepted is obtained in the following manner: — 

£1-10-0 per cwt. f.o.b. 

2-2 „ freight 

5'4 „ commission. 

1‘5 „ charges. 


Total . £l-12-89 

Exchange at Is. 4ii. 
Duty 


Rs. a. r. 
24 8 11 
2 7 4 


Landing 


0 4 5 


Total . 27 4 8 


Tt will be soon from the above that sum of Rs. 2-7-4 per cwt. is allowed for 
Customs Duty at the existing rate of 10 per cent, and this amount only is 
variable. In the case of enhanced Customs Duty being levied your bills should 
show a special item as follows : — 

“Increase in cost owing to alteration of Customs Duty from the existing rate 
of 10 per cent, in force on January 2nd., 1921. 

Increase in Customs Duty per eont. =Rs. .” 


Yours faithfully, 
(Sd.) BURN & CO., 
Managing Agents. 
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f3) Letter, dated ntli May 1926, from the Tariff Board to the Hukumr.hand 

Electrir. Steel Works. 

I am directed to state that it is essentia] to the proper consideration of 
your representation, dated the 19th April 1926, that the Tariff Board should 
he furnished with the fullest possible information in regard to your costs. It 
would be convenient if this were supplied in the manner indicated below which 
is based on the lines followed by the Board in Chapter V of their First Report 
on steel in dealing with the costs of producing steel at Jamshedpur. It will 
be seen from that Chapter that the costs of production fall under the three 
main heads: — 

I. Works costs. 

II. Overhead charges. 

ITT. Manufacturer’s profit. 

The information required in regard to the first two of these is shown in detail 
below. 


1. Works Costs. 

These which include all costs incurred at the works in the process of manu¬ 
facture should be shown as follows: — 

Total finished output. Ton-'. Value. 

1. Material, e.g., scrap, refractories, fluxes, 

Stores, etc. ...... 

Less credit for scrap recovered 

2. Cost above materials—- 

I’ow'er . . . . . . . 

Fuel. 

Labour ....... 

Repairs, relining, etc. .... 

General Works—Supervision— 

(a) European. 

(h) Indian ...... 

Nett cost per ton of output 

The information in regard to works costs should be supplied for each official 
year since the establishment of the works. If the figures cannot conveniently 
be given for the official year, the calendar year may be used. Copies of your 
cost sheets in the form in which you keep them may be supplied for each year 
or half-year as the case may be. 


IT. Overhead charges. 

These should be sub-divided as follows: — 

(a) Depreciation. 

(b) Interest on working capital. 

<>) Head Office charges. 

(a) Depreciation. —(i) In order to ascertain this, it is necessary that the 
block value should be fixed. This should be shown in the following form which 
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would give the amount spent each year since the establishment of the works 
lip to date : — 



(if) The amount of depreciation actually written down year by year and 
the rate at which it was calculated should be stated. If the amount written off 
as depreciation is greater or less than that which you consider reasonable for 
buildings or plant of this type, the rate which you consider reasonable in 
normal conditions should be stated. 

(Hi) The replacement value at the present ruling prices for the whole block 
should, if possihle, be stated under the above headings. 

( b) The amount of working capital actually employed should be clearly 
stated together with the rate of interest which is being paid on it. If tho 
working capital is less than you consider necessary, the amount required and 
the rate at which it could be procured should be stated. It is essential that 
the interest paid on this should be distinguished from that paid on the capital 
invested in the block. 

(r) Head Office charges include all expenditure incurred by the Head Office 
on supervision, management, commission, if any, on sales, etc. Tho expendi¬ 
ture incurred on each of these items should he separately stated, if possible. 

III. Manufacturers profit. 

Tho rate of return yon consider reasonable on capital invested in works of 
this kind should be stated. 

2. Spring steel .—As regards your representation concerning spring steel, 
the Hoard observe that you estimate the cost of production of ingot steel at 
Its. 11 per cwt. The Hoard would be glad to have details showing tho manner 
in which this lias been arrived at as nearly as possible in the form in which 
-you have been asked to show your works costs for steel eastings. 

The Hoard would also he glad to have the estimated block value of your 
proposed rolling mill and its necessary equipment under the same headings as 
those given in paragraph 1, as also the estimated cost of rolling under the 
same heads as the works costs. 

The Hoard would also he glad to have the results of the experiments and 
tests in connection with the manufacture of spring steel mentioned in your 
representation. In this connexion, will you kindly state the charges per cwt. 
made by the Tshapore Factory for rolling steel. 

3. The first of your specific requests is: 

(a) A bounty of Rs. 10 per cwt. should he granted on steel castings, 
subject to periodical reduction until it is totally extinguished in 
about 5 years. The Hoard would he glad to know the amount of 
the bounty you consider should be given in each of the 5 years, 
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your estimated output during each of these years, and the reduc¬ 
tion in your costs which you consider can be attained in each year,. 

(b) Your second request is for an increased import duty and the grant 
of a bounty for certain kinds of spring steel and special cast steel, 
equivalent in all respects to that granted to the^Tata Iron and 
Steel Company, Limited, for structural steel, etc. Tt, is difficult 
for the Board to deal with a proposal put forward in this form, 
'lhe Board would he in a much better position to examine your 
proposals if you were to enumerate all the products you (a) 
actually manufacture at present, (h) propose to manufacture in 
the near future, and were to state the amount of bounty or duty 
you consider required, in a tabular form. 


(a) Articles at present manufactured. 


Name and description 
of article. 

Annual output, 

Present duty. 

Proposed bounty 
or duty. 

i . 




2 





3 . 

4 . 


(b) Articles which it is proposed to manufacture. 


Name and description ! K.-timnted 


of articls. 


annual output. 


Present dutv. 


Proposed bounty 
or dutv. 


1 . 
2 . 

3 . 

4 . 


ft will then be necessary for you to indicate briefly how you have arrived at 
the amount of bounty or duty proposed in each case. The e.i.f. price of each 
imported article which competes with vour products should also be furnished 
the sources in regard to this information being indicated. 

4. 1 am to state that your representatives will bo examined, as desired by 
you, at Shillong at 10 a.m. on Monday, the 17th of Mav, and that it would be' 
convenient if your reply to this letter (with 6 spare copies) was received by 
four days before that date. Please number the paragraphs 
of all future written representations you may make to the Board. Reference 
to particular points or passages becomes very difficult when the paragraphs of. 
ft representation are not numbered. 
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(4) Letter , dated 12th May 1!)20, from the Hukvmchand Electric Steel Works. 

We beg to acknowledge, with thanks, receipt of your letter No. 190 of tho 
5th instant and also of your letter No. 205 of the 7th instant and have pleasure 
in replying as follows: — 

The hulk of the information called for in your letter No. 198 has been sup¬ 
plied in our letter of May 4th. We note, however, the recapitulatory infor¬ 
mation contained therein in order to put it into the form required by the 
Hoard. 


STEEL CASTINGS. 

Yeah Ending March 31st, 1925. 

Total Finished Output . . Cwts. 13,740. 


( 1 ) Works Costs — 

Materials . f 

i 

Scrap . . j 

Refractories . 


For details see Statement “ A ” 
attached. 


Flnxes . 

Stores, etc. . _J 
Less Scrap recovered 


Nett Total 


Rs. a. s. 


1,39,799 2 6 


6,870 0 0 
1,32,929 2 6 


{2) Cost over Materials — 

Power . 

Fuel . 


Rs. a. r. 

67,576 7 4 
13,913 14 3 


Repairs and Relining, etc., 
included in General Works 
Costa— 

Labour . 


1,21,249 10 8 


General Works—Supervision 
Kuropean , 

Indian 


21,688 3 3 

5,951 10 0 2,80,379 13 1 


Total 


3,63,308 15 7 


Nett cost per cwt. of output , 


26 8 6 
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(3) Overhead Charges — 

(«) Depreciation 

(4) Interest on Working Capital 

(e) Head Office Charges 

Total 

Cost per cwt. of ontpat . 

Works Cost .... 
Overhead Charges . 

Total Production Cost 


Rs. 

A. 

P. 



60,429 

11 

•3 

See Statement “ C 

28,188 

0 

0 

«♦ 

,. “ D ”. 

52,614 

12 

0 

H 

„ h . 


1,41,232 

7 

3 

10 

4 

5 

26 

8 

6 

10 

4 

5 

36 

12 

ii 


Non.—(a) Depreciation .—This was shown in our letter to the Board of the 4th inBtant, calculated: 

at 6p per cent, as wc understood that the Board's considered opinion waB that 
that percentage was correct for a Steel Manufacturing concern. In view of the 
Board's letter No. 198 of the 6th instant we prefer to take the sums os allowed 
by our annual accounts as being in our opinion more adequate in view of the 
large amount of electrical machinery in our concern. 


(41 We estimate that the replacement value at the present rilling prices 
for the whole block would be approximately 60 per cent, of the original value. 

(5) Working Capital .—This has been shown in detail in Statement “D”. 
There is no fixed working Capital ns this is provided by the Proprietors as 
and when required. 


(61 Manufacturer’s Profit.—- On 31st March 1925, we had 
invested in the business ....... 

Less accumulated loss ..... 


Ks. A. p. 

14.74,904 0 0 
2,49,073 0 0 


Total 

Wc consider that on (he above amount a return of 12 por 
cent, can be justified which amounts to ... 


Lets Interest on working Capital 


Total 


12,25,831 0 0 

1,47,100 0 0 
28,188 0 0 


1,18,912 0 0 


(71 Our production costs for the year ended March 31st, 1926, are almost 
complete and will be forwarded within a day or two. Otherwise they will be 
handed to the Hoard when our representatives present themselves lor oral 
examination on the 17th instant. 

(8) Bounty asked for on Steel Castings .—We have asked for a bounty of 
Rs. 10 per cwt. on Steel Castings subject to periodica] reduction until it is 
altogether extinguished. The reduction in costs which can be attained each 
year depends mainly on output and if our output continues to increase at the 
same rate as for the past 4 years, we should be producing about 3 times our 
present tonnage at the end of 8 years. If this can he accomplished, we antici¬ 
pate a reduction in costs of Rs. 2 per cwt. per year and possibly more. We 
therefore suggest that the bounty should be reduced by lls. 2 per year until it 
is finally extinguished. Alternatively we suggest that our costs of production 
shall he periodically examined by the Board and the amount of the bounty 
fixed for a given period according to the reduction in costs which can be shown. 
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SPUING STEEL. 


1. (u) Our estimated cost of production has been shown in detail on page 

3 of our letter of May 4th and for Liquid Steel in our production 
cost sheets for year ending March 31st, 1925. 

(b) The block value of the rolling Mill required by us is difficult to 
estimate. The Mill forms part of the entire plant and equip¬ 
ment of Messrs. Indian Steels, Ltd., a firm which went into liqui¬ 
dation some time ago. The entire assets of this concern were 
acquired by us practically at. scrap value and. in consequence of 
advantageous sales of that portion of the plant which we do not 
require, we are in a position to hand over the Polling Mills to our 
Steel works at a purely nominal price. The cost ot erecting the. 
buildings, furnaces and rolling mills, etc., is estimated at 
Its. 2,00,000 and this we propose to take as the Block Value of 
the plant. 

(r) The Mill we have acquired is of the same size and type as that, being 
operated at, Ishapore and we anticipate that our costs will ap¬ 
proximate very closely the Tshnpore costs. Materials, Labour, 
Power. Supervision, etc., should he, approximately the same as 
the Mills are situated in the same district within a few miles of 
each other. 

2, (ri) The results of all the tests carried out in connection with Spring 

Steel Manufacture are being forwarded to you under separate 
cover. 


(b) The Tshapore charges for rolling were .Us. 3-4 per cwt. for Light 
Sections and Rs. 3 for Heavy Sections, The charges were fixed 
after a special test had been made at the factory during which 
careful account was kept of expenditure of Power, Fuel, Labour, 
Supervision, plus overhead charges, etc. The test was carried out 
to determine what Uioir production costs would be if they should 
require to produce Spring Steel on a commercial basis. We sup¬ 
plied to the Superintendent of the factory for a detailed rolling 
cost sheet, but lie replied that he was unable to furnish this with¬ 
out the authority of the Government of India. No doubt he 
would be ready to place the information at the disposal of the 
Board if asked officially by them to do so. 


3. Spring Steel Sections at present manufactured by us. 


Description. 


fa) Flat Steel of all sizes for 
Lam in a t e d Springs, 
from f>" wide down to 
V wide. 


(J) Hound Spring Steel for j 
Spiral Springs, any dia- I 
meter from J" upwards, i 
(c) Square Spring Steel for I 
Spiral Springs, any size j 
from l" square up- ; 
wards. 


Annual ontput. 


No figures &'e available as 
to annual output as we 
have only just entered 
upon the commercial 
stage of this manufac¬ 
ture. We anticipate 
that we could meet the 
demand of tlic whole of 
! India with ease. 


Fresent duty. 


Per cent. 
10 


Proposed 
duty or 
bounty. 


Per cent. 
33 i 
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Ak stated in our letter of May 4th, the lowest imported price of Spring 
Steel with which we have had to compete is Rs. 9 per cwt. This price was 
given to us by Messrs. Burn & Co., Howrah, as the price actually paid by them 
for a quantity ordered by them for Wagon Springs. 


4. Boiled Steel articles which it is proposed to manufacture. 


I'escription. 

Estimated annual 
output. 

i 

Present 

duty. 

Proposed duty. 

'('*) Carbon Steel for 
Mining Tools, Octa¬ 
gon, Hexagon, Ovals, 
etc. 

Depends entirely on the 
demand which, accord¬ 
ing to the Customs 
returns, amounts to 
approximately Tons 
1,000 per annum. 
Our Rolling Mills 
could meet this de¬ 
mand in addition to 
the Spring Steel de¬ 
mand with ease. 


We do not propose to 
ask for ft bounty or in¬ 
creased import duty on 
these articles as their 
manufacture is not 
likely to reach the 
commercial stage for at 
least two years. 

,(//) Carbon Steel for 
S m i t b s’ Tools, 
C h 1 s els, Drills, 
Hammers, Squares, 
Hounds, Flats and 
Ovals. 

* 



-(e) Carbon Tool Steels 
for engineers’ Tools, 
Squares, Rounds and 
Flats. 

_1 J '.T\ 








Total Weight—finished Castings—Cwte. 13,744 






V XM3W 



lioa* credit for scrap racoverii 
















Total Finished Cast; 

Total Cost 

Net Worfca Cost per 




















STATEMENT B 



Cwts. qr. lbs. 

Total Finished Castings . . . 13,740 0 0 

Total Cost ... Re. 8,62.070 4 7 

Net WorfcB Cost peij cwt, *, $6 5 7 






















Au*UBt. September ToW. Rale. 



Cwta. qr. ft 

Total Finiibod Canting* . . . 6,606 X,!l 

Total Coat . E*. 1,58.964 U , 

Works Coat per owt. . ,, 24 7 I 









HUKUMCH AXD ELECTRIC STEEL WORKS. 
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33,077 9 0 I 2,21,331 2 11 j 12.571 1-1 S | 7,75,877 3 2 1,25,178 10 8 10,83,285 15 1 1,57,759 




HUKUMCHAND ELECTRIC STEEL WORKS. 
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1,09,645 9 6 48,944 4 9 1,58,589 14 
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HUKUMCHAND ELECTRIC STEEL WORKS. 
Statement “ E Head Office Chakgf.s. 


Year. 

Supervision. 

Management, 

Commission. 

Total. 


Rs. a. p, 

Rs. A. P. 


Rs. A. P. 

March 1 ^20 to 
March 1923. 

46,381 0 0 

38,488 2 0 

nil 

8:1,819 2 0 

March 1924 . 

18,000 0 0 

35,381 13 7 

>> 

53,381 13 7 

March 1925 . 

18,000 0 0 

34,614 12 0 

9i 

52,614 12 O' 

September 1925 

9,000 0 0 

20,897 9 7 

if 

29,897 9 7 


90,381 0 0 

1,29,332 6 2 


2,19,718 5 2 







HUKUMCHAND ELECTRIC STEEL WORKS, BALLYGUNGE. 
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HUKUMCHAND ELECTRIC STEEL WORKS, BALLYGUNGE. 
Cost Account for tioelvc month* from April 1924 to March 1925 —contd. 
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Depreciation 6j per cent. . | 13, V 4-0 0 0 | 4 0 G | f>5,437 


390 



P. C. WILLIAMS, 

Accountant, 3/ na qer. 
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{5) Letter, dated 12th May 1920, from the Hukumch'nd .TSlectnc Steel Works. 

Further to our letter of yesterday’s date, we beg to send you herewith results of 
tests, etc. of our Spring Steel. 

I. Chemie. il Analysis.— The British Standard Specification No. 24, Part 3, 
1921, requires that the steel must show on analysis not more than 0‘8 per cent, nor 
less than - D5 per cent of Carbon, not more than ‘06 per cent, of^ Sulphur and 
Phosphorus. The following are the analysis of 6 separate heats of out Stool: 


Heat No. 

Carbon. > 

i 

Manganese. 1 

! 

Silicon. 

Sulphur. 1 

Phosphorus. 


; Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

i i 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

1176 

■61 

•86 

•20 

•021 I 

-0L4 

1698 . 

•Cl 

•86 

•21 

•024 

•021 

1701 . 

•CO 

•84 

•22 

•017 

•0l7 

1707 . 

•I ' B7 

•84 

•32 

, - ui9 ! 

■019 

1712 . 

. ! -69 

•90 

j -29 

•018 

■026 

1717 . 

. j 'OG 

•88 

1 *“ 

j -022 

•025 


The above analysis were carried out in our own Works Laboratory. Confirmatory 
Tests were made by the Government Test House, Alipore, and the Metal and Steel 
Factory, Tshapore, as follows 


lie t No. 1473. 



Carbon, j 

1 

Manganese. 

Silicon. 

Sulphur. 

PI) osphorus. 

Hukumchand Electric 
Steel Works. 

: -57 

•85 

I 

T9 

■022 

•012 

Government Test House. 

; -67 

•86 

•22 

•021 

•021 

1 

Ishapore . 

i -64 

•86 

■20 

•021 

j 'OH 


Tensile Test. —The British Standard Sjiecification does not call for a Tensile 
Test, hut some Railway Engineers insist upon :t. The following results were 
obtained:— 


Government Test House 
Metal and Steel Factory, Ishapore 

Cambering Test.— This was carried out at Ishapore as the Government Test 
House have no facilities for this test, 

The results were con-eot to British Standard Specification Report No. 24, Spec. 
No. 6b—1921. 


Yield Point Brtak Elongation 

Tons per Sq. In. Tons per Sq. In. per cent. 

26-11 51-87 15 

28-65 63-30 16-50 
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Practical Tests .—These were carried ont by the Deputy Chiot Mechanical 
Engineer, East Indian Railway, Lilooah, and the Loco, and Carriage Superin¬ 
tendent, Eastern Bengal Railway, Kanchrapara. 

At Lilooah a complete wagon spring was made up from our flat steel 
4"xi" section. This was pul through the ordinary compression and cambering 
tests alongside a similar spring made from British steel. The results were 
equal in both cases. 

Subsequently the spring made from our steel was subjected to 500 Ten 
Ton blow's and still retained its original camber. 

At Kanchrapara two complete springs were made up for Bogie under¬ 
frames. These w'ore likewise tested alongside British springs. The results 
were equally satisfactory and the springs are now in service. 

Both the East Indian Railway and the Eastern Bengal Railway are now 
fully satisfied that the quality of our spring steel is equal to the imported 
British article and they arc placing regular orders with us. 

Other important railways havo also been asked to try out our spring steel 
and wo are confident that in a very short time we shall convince all the first 
class Railways that we can produce such steel equal in quality to any in the 
world. 


(6) Letter, dated the ISth May 1920, from The Unkumchand Steel Works, 

Calcutta. 

Replying to yours of the 10th instant, T received your two wires yesterday 
and replied by wire that our production costs up to March 31st, 1926, were 
being prepared. I expect to have them ready to-morrow and will forward 
thorn at once. Also that we were including labour as a sub-heading made 
“ Cost over Materials.” 

2. In our production cost sheets we take the figure for finished output 
at Jrd of the liquid steel used as we find from experience that this approxi¬ 
mates very closely to the actual sales. The balance Jrd represents risers and 
headers, which are necessary .to the manufacture, and wasters. During 1924-25 
our production cost, completed on the 3rd basis, showed that we produced 
cvvts. 13,740 of castings. Our actual deliveries for the same period were cwts, 
13,838. A difference of cwts. 98 only. 

In 1925-26 our production cost showed cwts. 14,122 produced and cwts. 
12,916 delivered. The difference here, viz., cwts. 1,106 is greater, but is ex¬ 
plained by the fact that we had issued cwts. 1,178 off finished castings In' 
Messrs. Burn <fc Co., for machining and these could not be delivered until 
machining was completed. 

3. 1 am sorry that complete cost sheets from the date on which we started 
are not available. During 1922 and 1923 the works were very much in the 
experimental stage and output was so small that production costs were of 
littlo or no value. It was not until 1924 that a proper system of cost account¬ 
ing was introduced and we are giving you for comparison our costs for 1924-25 
and 1925-26. 

4. 1 propose to leave for Shillong on Saturday next arriving on Sunday 
16th and have to-day wired you to this effect. Tf you think it advisable for 
me to conic a day earlier 1 should be glad if you let me know by wire. If 
necessary I shall be able to stay an extra day in order to provide time for the 
informal discussion with the President which you suggest. 


(7) Letter, dated the, ltith, May 1920, from The, TTuhumchand Electric Steel 

Works, Calcutta. 

Wo have pleasure in sending you herewith our production costs shoots for 
the year ending March 3Jst, 1926, iii the form required by you. As desired, 
we send you six copies of each statement. We trust tho statements sent con- 
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tain all tho information you require. Any further details will be supplied by 
our representatives when they present themselves for examination on the 17th 
instant. 

Bnclosure 1. 

STEEL CASTINGS. 

Production Cost—Year ended March 81st, 1926. 

Total Finished Output Cwts. 14,122. 


1. Works Cost® 





Rs. a. p. 

Materials as per Statement “ A 

>> 

1,24,293 6 0 

Less —Scrap recovered 


7,129 0 0 



Nett Total 

1,17,164 6 0 

2. Cost over Materials- 

— 




Rs. A. 

p. 


Power 

65,888 4 

9 


Fuel . 

19,468 6 

9 


Repairs and llelin- 
ing included in 
general cost— 




Labour 

1,12,309 10 

9 


General Work® 

Supervision— 




European 

Indian 

12,517 7 
7,114 6 

9 

0 

2,17,298 4 0 




3,34,462 10 0 

Nett cost per cwt. of output 

25 10 10 


3. Ovorhead Charges— 

(a) Depreciation 
(ft) Interest on working 
Capital . 

{c ) Head Office Charges 


R«. A. P. 

48,468 15 3 See Statement “ C ” 

46,708 4 9 „ „ “ D ” 

59,148 4 10 „ „ “ E ” 


1,54,325 8 10 


Cost per cwt. 


Rs. 10-14-10. 


Works Cost 
Overhead Charges 


Rs. A. P, 
23 10 0 
10 14 10 


Total Production Cost 


34 8 10 



ilUKUMCHANb ELECTRIC STEEL WORKS, BALLYGUXGE. 
Cost Account for twelve months from April 190$ to March 1926. 
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ta 

a 








1IUKUMCHAND ELECTRIC STEEL WORKS, BALLYGUNGE— contd. 
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Repairs Elootricehop 
Indian Establishment . 
Stores . 

Worker’s Wages . 
Repairs. St itliyehop 








Stores 



G. WILLIAMS 








Htikumehand Electric Steel Works. 


307 




Hukumchand Electric Steel Works. 
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Cwl qr. U)B. 

'otal Finished Castings . 7,CIS 2 22 

'otai Cost.Its. 1,75,503-14-fi. 

fetti Works Cost . . 23-0-9. 






Hukumchand Electric Steel Works* 
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Suhumehund Electric Steel Works 


400 



Total . . . . . 1,17,817 5 6 54,896 4 9 . 1,72,743 10 






Jhbkumchand Electric iSteel Works. 
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Total . I 1,8000 0 0 41,148 4 10 59,148 4 10 




(Si Statements handed by the Bukumchond Electric Steel Works on the 19lh May 1926. 
(a) —Statement of Outturn 1924-25 and 1925-26. 



3let March 1926. 12,916 ! 591,203 
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<9) Letter from the JTukumchand Electric Steel Works, dated the 14th June 

1936. 

With reference to the oral examination of Messrs. Williams and Smith, 
we have the honour to give you the supplementary information, required by 
the Hoard in the course of the oral examination. 

Question 1 .—The price of steel scrap borings and turnings in the compet¬ 
ing countries. 

Answer.—£3-0-0 to £3-5-0 f.o.b. (see telegram attached with translation). 

Question 2 .—Weight of castings incorporated in a standard locomotive and 
average price per cwt. 

Answer .—Tons 1605 Price not mentioned (see original letter from 
l’oninsular Locomotive Company, Limited). 

Question 3 .—Production totals and price realised from 1st April 1922. 

A nswer .— 


— 

Production. 

Average price realised. 


Cwt. qrs. lbs. 

Rs. 

1922-23 . 

2,231 3 14 

44 

1923-24 . 

8,049 1 27 

36 

1924-25 . 

13,71.3 0 0 

33 

1925-26 .... ?_ . 

mu!? ° ° 

30 


Question —Actual selling price. 
Answer .—See question 3. 


Question 5 .—Works costs 1923-23, 1923-24. 

A nswer .— 

Year. 

Total production. 

Total expenditure 
excluding depreciation 
and interest. 

1922- 23 .. 

1923- 21'. 

Cwt. qrs. lbs. 

2,231 3 14 

8,049 1 27 

Rs. 

No data. 

3,70,733 3 10 


Question 6 .—Present prices of steel castings in England. 

Answer. —£1-9-6 f.o.b. (see telegram attached as answer to question No. 1). 

Question 7.—Prices of spring steel landed in Calcutta. 

Answer .—Jessop and Company quote for Edgar Allen’s spring steel 
Rs. 10-7-0 including duty and profit. Wc have boon unable to obtain actual 
delta of landed cost price without profit of merchant. 

Question 3 .—Details of flat rate for supply of castings to Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. 

Answer.—Great Indian Peninsula HaUway.—Onr first trial order from 
this railway was carried out in May 1923. The Railway in their letter 
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No. M. S. W.-381/34, dated 9th May 1923 informed us that the castings 
were entirely satisfactory and that repeat orders would follow. From that 
time until July 1925 orders were received at rates varying from Ks. 36 to 
Rs. 40 per ewt., the total value being approximately Its. 40,000. Since 
August 1925, we have been receiving regular orders at a Hat rate of Rs. 38 
per ewt. for all classes of castings. No tenders are invited for these castings 
and the orders are placed with us automatically. In September last year 
our Manager visited Homhay and made arrangements for all Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway patterns to be retained and kept in repair at our 
works. This was done to avoid loss of time when ordering and our Manager 
was informod that regular orders would continue to be placed with us at 
the flat rate of Rs. 38 per ewt. The Great Indian Peninsula Railway have 
kept their word and we have executed order for them to the total value 
of Rs. 40,000 during the past 9 months. No written Contract has been 
entered into. 

Question 9 .—Cost per unit of Electric Power from 1922 uptodate. 

Answer.- 




Per 

unit. 



Rs. 

A. 

r. 

Year ending March 

1923 

0 

1 

3 

Year ending March 

1921 

0 

1 

3 

Year ending March 

1925 

0 

1 

0 

Year ending March 

1926 

0 

0 

11 


Question JO .—Figure showing actual sales and stocks. 

Answer .—See attached slip. 

Question 11 .—Actual weight of eastings for each year 1924-25, 1925-26. 
Answer .— 

1924-25. 

March. 

Cwt. qrs. lbs. 


Saleable 

Wasters 

Risers 


18,718 0 0 

No separate 
account kept. 

6,647 0 17 


l!):-'5-2tl. 

March. 

Cwt. qrs. lbs. 
13,413 0 0 
728 1 8 


7,040 0 11 


Question IS .—Reasons for fluctuations in expenditure of miscellaneous 
stores under moulding. 

Answer .—On onquiry wo find that the amount of miscellaneous stores on 
moulding account was wrongly charged in stores machine shop during the 
half-year April to September 1925. The correct debit should be : — 




Moulding Shop. 

Rs. A. F. 

Machine Shop. 
Rs. A. P. 

April 

. 

. 414 0 6 

1,107 0 0 

May 


. 460 11 0 

1,848 11 6 

J une 


. 590 4 3 

1,070 14 0 

July 


. 577 1 6 

995 13 6 

August 


. 399 15 0 

1,226 8 3 

September 


. 287 2 9 

1,832 0 6 


Question IS .—Figures for output for each financial year similar to those 
given for Calendar year. 
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„ Answer .—The figures are as follows: — 

Cwts. 

Year ending March 1923 . . • . . . . 1,337 
Year ending March 1924 ...... 6,410 

Year ending March 1925 . 13,798 

Year ending March 1926 . 12,916 

■Enclosure I. 

HUKUMCTTAND ELECTRIC STEEL WORKS. 

Statement of outturn 1922 to 1926. 


(Answer to question 10.) 


1923—April 1st, Stock in hand 

... 


Sales 

, 1,337 

2 16 

Liquid steel produced 

4,463 

3 0 

Shortage 60% 

2,231 

3 14 




Stock . . 

894 

0 27 


4,463 

3 0 


4,463 

3 0 

1924—April 1st, Stock in hand 

894 

0 27 

Sales 

6,410 

2 26 

Liquid steel produced 

12,110 

1 0 

Shortage 33'3% . 

4,060 

3 1 




Stock 

2,633 

0 0 


13,004 

1 27 


13,004 

1 27 

1926—April 1st, Stock in hand 

2,533 

0 0 

Sales 

13,798 

0 0 

Liquid steel produced 

20,610 

0 0 

Shortage 33'4% • 

6,897 

0 0 




Stock 

2,448 

0 0 


23,143 

0 0 


23,148 

0 0 

1926—April 1st, Stock in hand 

2,448 

0 0 

Sales 

12,916 

0 0 

Liquid steel produced 

21,182 

0 0 

Shortage 36'67% 

7,769 

0 0 




Stock , 

2,945 

0 0 


23,680 0 0 


23,630 0 0 
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Enclosure TT. 

Copy of a telegram from Dundee to the Hukumchand Electric Steel Works, 
dated the 2nd June 1926. 

Referring to telegram 22nd—Continental Scrap—Approximately £3 to 
£3-5 per ton. f.o.b. English---Casting same as last—£1-9-6. 


Enclosure III. 

Copy of letter, dated the 25th May 1926, from the Peninsular Locomotive 
Company. Limited., to the TTii.kumc.hand Electric Steel IVorfcs. 

Wo acknowledge your letter, dated 22nd May 1926. We have received 
a questionnaire from the Tariff Board, to which we are sending a reply 
mentioning in detail every locomotive part. In the meanwhile for your 
information we may say that for the 2-8-0 type locoruotivo, very common 
oil Indian railways the total weight of steel castings is 16'05 tons. 

Our Works Manager reports as follows: — 

“ If we could obtain satisfactory service from Hukumchand we could 
purchase from them, otherwise, we are afraid we should have to 
import from England.” 

-While the output of our Works in locomotive is estimated at two hundred, 
it is not likely that wo shall handle more than one hundred locomotives a 
yeur for some time to come. If your work is certified as correct by the 
Indian Stores Department and reported on well by the railways, we should, 
therefore, be offering you a market ol' anything from one thousand to two 
thousand tons a year. 

We still await from you fuller particulars of any locomotive castings that 
you have made for any of the local railways and prices, which you have 
charged, to enablo us to compare and prepare a programme for the future 
and we have offered in our last letter to you to give you our fullest co¬ 
operation provided your output is acceptable to the railways through the 
inspection of the Indian Stores Department. 

P. S. —For your guidance we send herewith a list of steel castings used 
in the 2-8-0 typo of locomotive and tender and shall be glad if you will let 
us know which, of these you have so far done for any railway or workshop in 
India. 


Enclosure IV. 

Schedule of steel castings on 2-H-O type locomotive and tender. 
1 Fire Door. 

1 Frame ITitid Drag Casting. 

1 Frame Stretcher (Leading and Inter). 

1 Frame Stretcher (Inter). 

8 Horn Plate Clips. 

] Frame Stretcher (Front of Firebox). 

2 Slide Bar Brackets. 

4 Platform Supports. 

2 Piston Body. 

2 R. TT. and 2 L. H, Reversing Link Carriers. 

2 Wheel Centres (Driving). 

4 Wheel Centres (Leading and Trailing). 
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2 Wheel Centres (Intermediate). 

6 Axle-boxes (2 L., 2 I), and 2 T.). 

2 It. H. and L. H. Hornblocks. 

8 Axle-box Guides. 

2 Spring Beam Carriers. 

2 Spring Beam Carriers. 
t> Brackets for Springs. 

1 Cross Stretcher between Frames of Truck. 

2 Bogie Wheel Centres. 

1 l’ony Truck Axle-box. 

1 Pivot of Radial Arm (Bony Truck). 

1 Front Drag Box Casting. 

6 Tendor Wheel Centres. 

4 Tank Supports. 

4 Fuel Rack Supports. 

1 Drawhook Guide. 
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(10) Letter from the, Ilukumchand Electric, Steel Works, dated the 4th 

August 1926. 

In reply to your letter No. 577 of the 30th ultimo with reference to the- 
oral evidenco of our representatives, vide pages 29 and 30 of the evidence, we 
have carefully considered the matter of our price for large quantities of cast¬ 
ings which may be offered by the Wagon Building firms. 

We are prepared to make the following offer for the manufacture of cast 
steel component parts for wagons and underframes. 

If the amount offered is 


500 tons per annum 
1,000 tons per annum 
2,000 tons per annum 


Its. 31 per owt. j 
Rs. 30 „ i 

its. 29 . „ ) 


F.o.r., 

Calcutta. 


The prices quoted are for rough castings unmachined with risers and head¬ 
ers removed. 

We are prepared to abide hy these terms for three years but should the 
wagon building firms desire to revise these prices year by year we must reserve 
a similar right to ourselves. 
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(11) Letter from the Bukumchand Electric Steel Works. Calcutta , dated the 

28th December 1920. 


With reference to Mr. Mather’s visit to our works on the 20th instant, we 
beg to forward herewith a copy of a letter received from the Agent, Calcutta 
Electric Supply Corporation, Limited, showing the reduction possible in the 
price per unit of H. T. Current supplied to us in the event of both our steel 
furnaces working to full capacity, 24 hours per day. In making their calcula¬ 
tion the Supply Company have included for electric power required to drivo 
our rolling mill and also for all auxiliary motors for driving machine shop 
and foundry plant. It will he noted that, the price of current when working 
to full capacity would he reduced to approximately half the present rate, 
viz., ’46 anna per unit. We have the assurance of the Supply Company’s 
Agent that after making duo allowance for all contingencies' the rate would 
not exceed '50 anna per unit. 

*2. Depreciation and interest on Hulling Mill tlant, etc. —We confirm Mr. 
William’s statement that as the whole of our mill plant and buildings, with 
the exception of the motor, were purchased at practically scrap rates we do 
not propose to charge either depreciation or interest, on any of this plant 
except perhaps on such sum as represents the cost of erection. 

3. Extra supervision required. —We anticipate that the following extra 
stall' would be required to efficiently supervise the full working of furnaces 
and mills. 




lls. 


1 . 

One extra European Steel Melter on 

600 

per month. 

2. 

One Rolling Mill Foreman on 

800 

3 3 if 

3. 

One Rolling Mill Assistant Foreman on 

500 

i* 33 


Total 

. 1,900 

33 33 


We are in complete agreement with Mr. Mather with regard to his sug¬ 
gestion to erect only the 1.6" mill at the outset in order to reduce our actual 
out-of-poeket expenses to the absolute minimum. 

We shall he happy to furnish you with any further information you may 
require on the subject. 


COPY. 


THE CALCUTTA ELECTK 1C SUPPLY CORPOltATION, LIMITED. 

6, Ot-d Post Office Street, 
Calcutta, 23rd December 1926. 


No. H.-44943. 


F. G. Williams, Esq., 

General Manager, 

The Hukumehand Electric Steel Co., 

30, Clive Street, Calcutta. 


Dear Sir, 


With reference to your call upon me this afternoon, I have pleasuro in 
enclosing herewith particulars showing the amount payable at our present 
rates for a High Tension Supply, the Maximum Demand of which is 1570 
K. W. and tho working hours 7488 per annum. For the purpose of this 
calculation we have taken coal at Its. 9 per ton and the Power Factor at 
unity. 

Any further particulars you may desire. I shall be happy to furnish on 
hearing from you. 

Yours faithfully, 

Sd. 

Agent'. 
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COPY. 


THE TIUKUMCHAND ELECTRIC STEEL COMPANY. 

Rs. A. P. 

I, 570 K. W. at Rs. 55 per K. W. per annum 86,350 0 0 

II, 756,160 units at 5 annas per unit . . 367,380 0 0 


453,730 0 0 


Rs. A. P. 

Less Coal Rebate . . 88,171 3 3 

Less Power Factor Rebate . 27,553 2 0 


115,724 5 3 


115,724 5 8 


338,005 10 9 

Price per unit 46 of an anna. 


(12) Letter from the Tlnkumchand Electric Steel Tl’orfe*, dated 15th 
January 19)17. 

As desired 1 send you herewith particulars of our output for the calendar 
year 1926: — 




Cwts. 

qrs. 

lbs. 

Steel castings . 


7,708 

3 

19 

Spring steel 


1,002 

1 

22 

“ 11 ” Class steel . 


125 

0 

11 


Total 

8,836 

1 

24 


We also cast about 2,000 cwts. of spring steel ingots for stock bringing the 
total up to cwts. 10,836, qrs. 1, lbs. 24. 


(13) Letter from the Ihihamchand Electric Steel Works, dated 18th 

January 1927. 

With reference to the questionnaires issued by the Tariff Hoard to the Rail¬ 
way Board, Railways and Wagon building firms regarding steel castings for 
locomotives, railway carriages and wagons (pages 289 to 344 of the printed 
applications, etc.), we beg to submit the following remarks: — 

(1) The Peninsular Locomotive Company .—In their reply to question 9 this 
firm states that “ This firm had not manufactured axle boxes for any other 
wagon manufacturer.” This is incorrect and misleading. We have from time 
to time supplied small numbers of axle boxes to Messrs. Burn & Co., Ld. It 
is also well known to the Peninsular Locomotive Company that we have 
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supplied many thousands of axle boxes to railways, upwards of 15,000 of which 
passed through the machine shops of Messrs. Burn & Co. for machining. 

On the one occasion on which we were asked by the above firm to 
quote for axle boxes (Hz., April 23rd, 1925) we quoted as fol¬ 
lows : — 

“ For supplying 1. R. O. A. Axle Boxes 10"x5" Journal com¬ 
pletely machined and fitted with face places, studs, nuts 
and dust, shield cover plates, hut not including metal 
bearings.” 

It is not unusual for suppliers of axle boxes to omit the metal hearings as 
these are usually supplied by non-ferrous metal foundries specializing in bear¬ 
ing metals. Tt is therefore misleading for the Peninsular Locomotive Company 
to state that 11 they desired to give only the unfinished castings.” 

(2) A/ess/vs. Burn <!■ Co., Ld — (a) In their reply to question 2 they state 
“ We understand, however, that certain kinds of sand have to be imported.” 
This is incorrect. All moulding sands used by us are obtained locally and 
none arc imported. 

(ft) In their reply to question 3 this firm states that “ The manufacture 
of spring steel is handicapped by the fact that only basis pig is obtainable 
in India.” This is not the case. In the first place no pig iron is used in 
our process, the original metallic charge consisting entirely of scrap. Secondly, 
we use the basic process for the manufacture of spring steel in all cases where 
the specification permits basic steel to be used, but the conversion of the 
hearth of our furnaces from basic to acid is a very simple matter. Ample raw 
material is available locally and the conversion could be made in a few days. 
It might in fact be necessary for us to work one acid and one basic furnace if 
we are to produce spring steel suitable for all specifications. 

(<:) Question 0.- The correspondence regarding this question of which copies 
have been sent to you by Messrs. Burn and Company is concerned with 
a single order for underframe castings. It has no reference to wagon cast¬ 
ings. Our statement, referred to the castings required for 3,200 wagons 
ordered from wagon building firms in India, the bulk of the order going to 
the Indian Standard Wagon Company of which firm Messrs. Burn & Co. arc 
the Managing Agents. 

We have frequently requested Messrs. Burn A Co. to give us the opportunity 
to quote for their requirements of axle boxes and the writer has frequently 
sailed on the directors at Howrah in order to discuss the subject. A copy of 
our letter of May 7th, 1925, is enclosed herewith for your information. No 
reply was received by us to this letter. 

Our output of axle boxes in the early part of 1925 averaged 1,200 boxes 
per month, all of which were machined and fitted by Messrs. Burn & Co. in 
their Howrah shops. They are therefore fully aware of our capacity to moot 
their requirements in full. 

(3) The Madras ami Southern Muhrutta Railway Company. —Replying lo 
question Nos. 3 to 10 this Railway' states “ Castings not of such good quality 
as imported, deliveries most unsatisfactory.” In this connection we give 
below the history 7 of the only two orders we have so far carried out for the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway:-- 

(a) Their order So. B. B. J. 9/23, dated 12th November 1925, received 
17th November 1925 for compensating beam carriers and axle 
bar guides. Delivery promised in 4 to 5 weeks. Actual delivery 
made in 5 weeks. 

(ft) Order No. B. B. J. 15/2, dated 28th November 1925, received 1st 
December 1925 for spring stops. Delivery promised by 17th De¬ 
cember 1.925. Actual delivery made on 31st December 1925. 
Delay was due to late arrival of patterns from Madras. 

(c) Order No. B. B. .1. 18/25, dated 30th December 1925, received on 
4th January 192C. No delivery date given. Castings required as 
early as possible. 
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As regards quality, our representative railed on the Locomotive and Carriage 
Superintendent of the Madras and Southern Maliratta Railway in December 
1926 and was informed that such castings of ours as had been machined and 
put into service were quite satisfactory and no complaint had been received 
regarding them. 

We feel sure that the remarks regarding quality and delivery made by 
this Railway must refer to eastings supplied from sources other than the 
Hukuniehand Electric Steel Works. 

We would invite the attention of the Board Lo the steady decline in prices 
realised by the sale of steel scrap from 1921 to 1926. 

W T e note that the questionnaire does not appear to have been addressed to 
cither the North Western, the Great Indian Peninsula, the Bengal Nagpur 
and East Indian Railways who arc among our best customers. 

We trust the foregoing remarks will receive the due consideration of the 
Board. 


Enclosure. 

i'npy of letter, dated 7th Man 10do, f rom llulcumchand Electric Steel Works, 
Calcutta, to Messrs. Burn and Company, Uoxorah. 

t'ast Steel Axle Boxes. 

Further to our representative’s interview with Mr. Shewed last, week 
regarding supplies of Axle boxes to Messrs. Burn A Co., Howrah, and the 
Indian Standard Wagon Company, we beg to >ny that we have now practically 
completed all the orders on our books for axle box eastings. We are therefore 
in a position to accept fresh orders up to a maximum of 1,500 boxes per 
month. We are prepared to accept orders for large numbers at tho same 
price as those supplied by the Patent Axle Box Company, Wolverhampton. 
We are of course only able to quote for rough castings, without fittings or 
bearings but we presume you would be glad to have this work lor your own 
machine shops. We have also approached Messrs. J. Stone and Company of 
1, British Indian Street, regarding the supply of bearings. This firm stato 
they would be happy to supply bearings for I. R. C. A. boxes up to any 
quantity. They would supply through us or direct to you as you prefer, if 
you would kindly let us know your latest price for complete boxes from the 
Patent Axle Box Company, we shall be pleased to meet you in the matter of 
price for umnachined and unfitted boxes. 

As you are aware, wo have latterly been delivering an average of 1,200 
boxes monthly to the Oudli and Rohilkhand Railway and we. should bo quite 
ready to enter into a contract with you for the supply of all the boxes you 
require. We understand your demands amount to approximately 900 boxes 
per month. We would accept any reasonable penalty clause against failure 
to deliver in any agreement entered into. We may also say that you would 
have no anxiety regarding the correctness of any boxes supplied by us as they 
would all have to bo accepted by the Controller of Inspection before leaving 
our works. 

We trust you will kindly give this matter your consideration and trust 
.we may he givon an early opportunity to serve you in this matter. 

Assuring you of our best attention at all times. 
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THE HUKUMCHAND ELECTRIC STEEL WORKS. 

Evidence of Messrs. F. G. WILLIAMS and P. S. SMITH representing 
the Hukumchand Electric Steel Works, Calcutta, recorded 
at Shillong on Monday, the 17th May 1926. 

President. —Mr. Williams, are you the General Manager or Works Mana¬ 
ger of the Hukumchand Electric Steel Works? 

Mr. Williams. —T am the General Manager. 

President.- -And Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smith. —I am the Auditor. 

Mr. Noyce. —Are you a member of a recognised firm? 

Mr. Smith. —T am a Chartered Accountant and my firm was Messrs. 
Norman, Hamilton and Company. 

Mr. Noyce. -How long have you been connected with the Hukumchand 
Electric Steel Works? 

Mr. Smith. —I audited the books of the Company in the beginning, but 
I was not called in until about two years after they had started. 

President. —What do you mean by your not having been called in? 

Mr. Smith. —To audit the accounts. When the construction was practi¬ 
cally finished, I went and audited the accounts as best as I could. 

Hair motel inh. 

President. —First of all, we want to go into the question of raw materials. 
We examined that point in our first enquiry, but apparently as you are 
extending your works, it will now be necessary to reviow the position to that 
extent. What do you estimate the amount of the scrap available in the coun¬ 
try at? 

Mr. Williams. —I should put it round about 20,000 tons. 

President. —20,000 tons in Calcutta or all over Tndia? 

Mr. Williams.- AH over India. Probably half of that quantity would be 
available in Calcutta. 

President. —Who would be the principal suppliers? 

Mr. Williams. —The East Indian Railway, the Eastern Bengal Railway, 
people like Burn’s and Jessop’s and a large number of dealers in scrap who 
collect from all the places and store it and sell it in largo quantities, in the 
country if they can, or export it. 

President. —That 20,000 tons of scrap is the equivalent, I suppose, of about 
18,000 tons of castings. 

Mr. Williams. —Not so much as that. 

President. —i mean, taking into account a wastage of 10 per cent.—It would 
be equivalent to 18,000 tons of liquid steol. 

Mr. Williams.- -That is correct. 

President. —Out of 18,000 tons, how much do you estimate the quantity of 
borings at? 

Mr. Williams.- --It is very difficult to say, because we have not sounded all 
the sources. We have been buying nothing but borings. 

President.- —I see that you use practically about three-fifths borings now in 
your charge. 

Mr. Williams.—We do and if we could, we should use nothing but borings. 


VOL. CV. 


O 
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, President, —Have you tried to find out how much borings you will bo able 
to get? 

Mr. Williams. —No, we haven’t. I have no figures to show you. 

Mr. Smith.- We have not yet exhausted ail the sources of supply. 

Mr. Williams .—We have running contracts with the East. Indian Hallway, 
the Eastern Bengal Railway, the Bengal Nagpur Railway and the Calcutta 
Tramways. 

President.-Up to now how much have you been able to secure in a year? 

Mr. II illiams .—Approximately 100 tons a month—that is what we have 
actually bought. 

Dr. Matthai .—Ts that all borings? 

Mr. Williams. —Yes, turnings and borings. 

President.- Then that covers practically all your requirements at the 
present moment. 

Mr. Williams .—Yes. It has not been found necessary yet to search for 
other sources of supply, because all that we want we can get in Calcutta now. 

President .—Wbat about the tinplate shearings? 

Mr. Williams .— It is quite suitable, but it is too expensive. Their price is,. 
I think, in the neighbourhood of Rs. 30 to Rs. 35 a ton f.o.r. Tatanagar. 

President .—Have you mado enquiries recently? 

Mr. Williams.- T have not made any enquiries recently, but they approach¬ 
ed us some time ago. 

President .—They have a considerable amount of this scrap which, T under¬ 
stood, they are exporting at present to Italy. They practically get very little- 
for it—T don’t know what it is. The position has very much changed, I 
think. 

Mr. Williams .—It was probably a year ago they approached us. 

President .—What is the average price that you pay for heavy scrap? 

Mr. Williams .—We originally bought 1,000 tons of scrap at an average 
price of Rs. 35 per ton. 

President.- What is the present market value? You say you charge your 
furnaces at Its. 20 a ton. 

Mr. Williams .—We wrote down the value of that, because the market fell. 
We can buy the same scrap at approximately Rs. 20 a ton. Eor that reason- 
wo wrote down the value of our stock to Rs. 20 a ton. 

Mr. Smith. —Wo wrote that down in March 1925. In any case that was 
the market quotation. We have ourselves sold a certain amount of scrap at 
Rs. 20 a ton. 

President.- -May I take it that the price has dropped from Rs. 30 in 1923- 
to Rs. 20 a ton now? 

Mr. Williams—Yes. 

President .—There has been a drop of Rs. 10 in the price of scrap. How 
much would it reduce the cost of production? T am not going into details 
at the present moment. 

Mr. Smith .—About As. 10 a cwt. 

President .—Ts that price, of Its. 20 delivered at your works? 

Mr. Williams .—Yes, delivered in our yard. 

President. —Is it good enough to be put into the furnace or have you got 
to cut it up? 

Mr. Williams .—It is in a form in which we can charge it direct. 

President .—There must he some other kind of heavier scrap still available. 

Mi'. Williams.- -There will he largo quantities of much heavier stuff avail¬ 
able in the country, but that is of no use to us. because it is too expensive to¬ 
rn elt. 
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President, —Do T understand that this 20,000 tons of scrap you mentioned 
is the kind of scrap that is ready for use in the furnace? ' 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. 

President. —You have not given the prices of similar kinds of scrap in the 
competing countries. 

Mr. Williams. —T can give them to you. 

President. —I have got from the Iron and Coal Trades Review of 9th 
April 1926 the following prices. Perhaps, you may admit them to be more or 
less correct. Heavy scrap varies from 57s. to 72s. 

Mr, IT Uliams. -That will be about the price. 

President.- And the turnings vary from 45*. to 57 s. 

Mr. Williams. —The latest price T have for heavy turnings is £2-7-6, that 
is according to the Foundry Trade Journal. 

President. —1 find in the Yorkshire scrap market they differentiate between 
the basic turnings for ordinary converters and electric furnaces and there is a 
•difference of 4s. between the two. The latter is more expensive, why should 
it he? 

Mr. Williams. —Probably tho electric furnace manufacturers who use that 
■class of scrap have got acid lined furnaces. 

President .— You have got the basic lining in your furnace? 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. Therefore we can use the inferior quality of scrap. 

President. — Can you use only turnings without any heavy scrap? 

Mr. Williams. —Yes, we can. 

President. —Would that have the effect of roducing your electric current 
charges ? 

Mr. Williams. —It is much easier to melt. 

President. —Would the furnace be able to hold that quantity? 

Mr. Williams.— -Wo should charge the furnace as much as it could hold. 

President. -So it can be dono. 

Mr. IFiKinms.—All electric furnaces are worked in that way. You cannot 
put two tons of turnings in a two ton furnace. You can probably put in one 
ton in the first instance and then as it gets ready, you can add more. 

Mr. Smith.- -We shall always have some heavy stuff which wo can use. 

Mr. Williams. —In future we are going to use nothing but turnings and 
borings which we can get at lie. 10 a ton. 

Mr. Noyce.- -You can get sufficient borings. After all your outturn is 
•only 50 tons a month. You can buy 100 tons of borings a month. 

Mr. Williams. —We have got stocks of scrap to work off. We have got our 
own scrap in the form of headers and risers. 

President. —Would it not be more economical just now t.o use these turn¬ 
ings and thus reduce your cost at a time when the competition is keener ? 

Mr. Williams. —If you could find a market for the scrap, that is very easy. 

President. —You have stated in your representation that Indian scrap is 
being exported to Japan. 

Mr. Williams. —It is in certain quantities, but there is more scrap avail¬ 
able in the country than is exported. 

President. —The price of scrap is very nearly equal to the price of pig iron. 
It is only a few shillings under, 

Mr. Williams.-—What is the price of pig iron? 

President. —1 couldn’t tell you. But I should say that Cleveland pig 
iron, for instance, which is comparable to Tata’s would probably be about 
£3-10-0. My point was this: if Japan can take our pig iron, why should it 
not take scrap at more or less pig iron price ? 

Mr. Williams. .Only, if there was a demand for scrap. They may have 

•enough of their own without worrying to import it. 
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Dr. Matthai. —At present the credit for scrap is a more hook entry. 

Mr. Williams. —It is based on what we consider as the market value. 

Mr. Smith. —It is not a mere book entry. We are using it in the furnace 
and charging it at the price we take it in. 

President. —As regards your own requirements of this raw material, it will 
dopend upon your equipment and total production ? 

Mr. Williams .—Yes. 

Furnaces and their capacities. 

President.- You arc equipped with two furnaces just now. 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. 

President. —The capacity of each furnace, I take it, is about 250 tons a 
month. 

Mr. Williams. —Tt would give 6 heats a day. 

President - -That is working 12 hours a clay. 

Mr. Williams. —That is 24 hours. 

President. —In that ease you would require three shifts. At present what 
are your working hours? 

Mr. Williams. —Only one furnace and that works approximately 12 hours 
a day. We get 3 heats a day. 

President. —TCaeh heat is equivalent to 2 tons of liquid steel. 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. 

President. —1 want to know your full capacity. 

Mr. Williams. —T should not put it more than 12 tons of liquid steei—0 
heats per day—that is working 24 hours a day for 25 days a month, it (tomes 
to 300 tons a month for a furnace. 

Mr. Noyce. —Your total capacity is 000 tons a month now. 

Mr. Williams. —Yes, 1 am talking of liquid steel only. 

President.— If you arc working both furnaces, there wouldn’t be a stand¬ 
by in case of a break-down. 

Mr. Williams .—No. In all my calculations 1 have taken 10 months in a 
year only, allowing two months for break-downs and repairs. 

President. —Ordinarily how long is a furnace laid up for repairs in a year 
according to your calculations? 

Mr. Williams. —Not more than 4 days for ro-rooftng, and 12 days for re- 
lining. 

President. —I think we found in the steel enquiry that in order to have 
6 furnaces working, they' would probably require 7. 

Mr. Williams.—Yes. In 1924 the furnace was completely rolined and was 
re-roofed 8 times after that. It is the roof that goes most frequently, but 
the lining lasts a year. 

President.—How many days does it take? 

Mr. Williams.—Tt was re-roofed 8 times. It would probably take three 
days, that is to say, 24 days in a year. Relining would probably take a week. 

President.—Have you made allowance for all that? 

Mr. Williams. —1 have allowed what I consider an ample allowance. 

Mr. Noyce. —You have arrived at 600 tons a month on that basis. 

Mr. Williams.— At 600 tons a month for ten months, we get 6,000 tons of 
liquid steel, i.e., per year. 

President. —You talk of extending your melting capacity. You say that 
you have bought some other furnaces. 

Mr. Williams. —Three furnaces which we have acquired and are not 
erected are being held in reserve. They would be erected, if required. 

President. —What is the capacity of those furnaces? Are they good ser¬ 
viceable furnaces? 
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Mr. Williams. —They are new furnaces and they have never been used. 
President. —You say you have three other furnaces. 

Mr. Williams. —Yes, two 3£ ton furnaces and one $ ton. 

Dr. Matthai. —That is nearly double. 

Mr. Williams. —Very nearly. 

President. —If they were all working, they would manufacture roughly 
up to 12,000 tons of liquid steel. 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. 

President. —In that case you would have exhausted nearly all the raw 
materials available. 

Mr. Williams.— These furnaces were not bought with the immediate object 
of putting them in commission. They were bought as part, of a big plant 
which was put up for sale by a company, which went into liquidation. We 
bought the whole plant and machinery which included these furnaces. Tt 
doesn't follow that we shall erect them all. It doesn’t follow that we shall 
over be in a position to want them. There they arc if we should want them. 
Mr. Noyce. —Have you included their value in your capital account P 
Mr. Smith. —No. They are merely being held in reserve by the firm of 
Sir Saiupchand Hukumeliand and Company. It is purely a speculation. 
President. —Did you buy the first two furnaces, new or second-hand? 

Mr Williams.- -They were designed nnd built specially for ns. They were 
not bought second-hand. 

President. —Your whole equipment was new. 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. 

Electric smelting. 

President. —As regards your having adopted this process of electric smelt¬ 
ing, what was your idea? 

Mr. Williams. —Do you mean from the point of view of cost? 

President. —I should have thought that in this country where coal is 
reasonably cheap and easily available, it might have been more economical 
to have an ordinary basic converter. Would that not do? 

Mr. I Villiams. —It would do. 

President. —It is rather tho more expensive of the two processes that you 
have adopted and T should like to know the reason for it. 

Mr. Noyce. —Does not this process turn out a better class of castings? 

Mr, Williams. —Yes, that is one reason. A very much better product is 
turned out by the electric furnace. A basic Bessemer process is an extremely 
difficult one to work and it would have taken a great many years to train 
Indians to use it. At that time 1 didn’t consider the basic process very 
much, but T did consider the acid lining converter and J turned that down, 
bccauso the raw material is not available in the country. 

President. —I quite understand that. 

Mr. Williams. —It would mean importing suitable pig iron and probably 
suitable coke for melting it. 

President. —I think I have seen one of these furnaces at the works of 
Fairburn, Lawson, Coornhe and Barbour and it seemed to work all right. 
Mr. Williams. —Yes. 

President.—-As far as I know, there was no complaint about the quality 
of the castings. 

Mr. Williams. —No. But I think there is good deal of difference, per¬ 
haps, not in tile appearance but in the quality. The steel produced in an 
electric furnace is much sounder and much more homogeneous than anything 
you can produce out of a basic converter, because it is so much under control 
that you have time during the process to carry out routine tests of the 
samples which tell you exactly how the thing is progressing. In the Bessemer 
converter, whether it is acid or basic, the thing is all over in 20 minutes. It 
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is either good or had according to the skill of the operator. There is nothing 
certain about it. 

President.- -I will come to that when wc deal with the question of fuel 
consumption. Then as regards the other equipment, the important thing ia 
the process of moulding, is it not? 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. 

President- -Is it different from cast iron moulding? 

Mr. Williams. —There is a little difference. There is a difference in the 
materials we use. 

President. —The moulding is the same, no matter what the materials you 
use are. 

Mr. Williams. —For all practical purposes it is the same. A good iron 
moulder can very quickly become a good steel moulder. 

President.- - What T am trying to get at is you should not have much more 
wastage in your moulding department than in the east iron foundries. 

Mr. Williams. —1 don’t quite agree with you, because the temperature at 
which steel easting is done is so much higher that very slight differences in 
the mixing of the refractories might cause surface defects which do not appear 
in iron castings. 

President. —Are not the defects more pronounced in heavier castings than 
in lighter ones? 

Mr. Williams. —No. A heavier casting is a simpler proposition than a 
light one. 

Risers and headers. 

President. -As regards risers and headers, on which do you get most? 

Mr. Williams. —More on the heavier castings than on the lighter ones. 

President. —That is where a good deal of wastage conies in. 

Mr. Williams.- - It is a necessary wastage which cannot be avoided. 

President. —All the cast iron castings are often very much heavier. 

Mr. Williams, —Yes. 

President. —So that as far as that part of the process is concerned, your 
workmen would have some experience. 

Mr. Williams. —They would have no experience in deciding tho condition 
of the heats or the size of them, because heavy iron casting does not require 
anything like the amount of heat- -practically none at all—because contraction 
or shrinkage is more in the case of steel castings. 

Power. 

President. —Then as regards yonr power, is that a telescopic rate you 
have ? 

Mr. Williams.—-Yes. The more power we tako, the less it costs. 

President. —What is the highest rate you pay? 

Mr. Williams. —The highest rate we have paid is 1-25 annas per unit. 

President. —How is it regulated ? 

Mr. Williams. —I don’t think I can give you the figures, because I haven’t 
them here. 

Mr. Smith. —It is regulated month by month by the price of coal apart 
from tho question of how much power we take. 

President -There are two principles applied. The first is the price of 
coal. As regards that, take its price for 1923. 

Mr. Noyce. —Do you mean the price of coal supplied to the Calcutta 
Electric Supply Corporation? 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. 

Presdient. —What was the price of coal in 1923? 

Mr. Smith. —It was very high—something like Rs. 20 a ton. 
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President. -It that had been so, tho steel works in the country would have 
closed down. They were, 1 think, paying Rs. 8 to Rs. 9 a ton t.o.r. colliery. 
What difference has the drop in the price of coal per unit made? 

Mr. Williams. —Iri 1923, we were paying As. 1-25 per unit. That was due 
to the price of coal and to the small quantity of power that we were taking. 
Now it is -91 of an anna. Occasionally it comes down to -87 of an anna per 
unit but the avorage is '91 of an anna. That, of course, is brought down by 
the larger quantity of power we are taking and the reduction in the price of 
coal. 

President. —If you are working to full capacity, by which T mean 500 tons 
a month of liquid steel, what do you think it would come down to? 

Mr. Williams. —1 have the assurance of the Calcutta Electric Supply Cor¬ 
poration that if we could work even one furnace night and day, the price 
would come down to something under half an anna, because they would give 
us spoeial rates when their load was light. 

President. —How many units do you use for one ton of liquid steel? 

Mr. Williams.— in 1921, we used 1,072 units per ton which included all our 
motors which are on the same meter. 

President. —That is 5/6ths will be roughly smelting. 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. In the year 1925, wo used 1,020 units per ton which 
included all our shop motors, lighting, etc. 

President. —Have you any figures for 192(5? 

Mr. Williams.— J have not got any figures for 1926. 

President . - -This would make a very big difference. 

Mr. Williams. —Yes, it would bring down our power costs to a great extent. 
It would not he very much moro than half of what it is now. 

M r. Smith.- -You get increased efficiency by putting your scrap in a hot 
furnace instead of allowing it to cool. If we arc working day and night, it 
would probably bring it. under half, although the price wouldn’t bo half, 

President. —As regards your other fuel, do you use coal? 

Mr. Williams. —We use coal for our annealing furnace. We also use coke. 

President. —Do you use coke as a ilux? 

Mr. Williams. —The coko we use is only for iron foundry coupler boxes. 

President.- The quantity roquired is very small. 

Mr. Williams. —Coal is a fairly heavy item, but not coke. We use very 
little coko. 

Labour. 

President. —As regards labour, how many Europeans have you got in the 
works ? 

Mr. Williams. —At present two besides myself. 

President. —I suppose they attend to the furnace. 

Mr. Williams. —Ono of them is more or less in general charge in my 
absence and tho other one is in charge of the furnace. The headman is in 
charge of all the electric gear in the factory, motors, cranes, etc., and he 
also supervises the working of the furnace. He exercises a general supervi¬ 
sion over the whole show. 

President. —Will he be in charge of the works, when you go on leave? 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. 

President. —What is his name? 

Mr. Williams. —Mr. Rose. 

President. Are you training any Indians to look after the furnace? 

Mr. Williams. —We have one man coming on very well, who has beet 
allowed to lake charge of the furnace on two or three occasions for short 
periods. He can, in an emergency, make a simple casting heat, bui we have 
not yet allowed him to take charge of the furnace for more than a day at a 
time, in another year or so, he will be able to take sole charge of the furnace. 
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President.-- -What do you mean by a simple casting hcatP 

Mr. Williams. —When we are making castings, that have not to he made 
according to the British Standard Specification for which n great deal 
more care has to be taken. 

President. -Has he got to be a theoretical chemist at the same timer 

Mr. Smith. —Not necessarily. 

President. —Then how does he comply with the specifications!' 

Mr. Williams. —We have got a Works Chemist who analyses all the hath 
samples for him and tells him the percentages of manganese, carbon and so 
on from time to timo and on that be makes the calculations for the additions 
that are required to bring it right. 

President. —Tti that case any man ought to be able to do it who understands 
additions and calculations. 

Mr. Williams.-- Th9.t is just the point. , 

President - -Vie have sometimes been told that it is very difficult thing 
and that it will take 25 years and so on for an Indian to learn. 

Mr Williams.- —I don’t subscribe to that. 

President. — Here in this case a chemist will advise him as to what to do. 

Mr. Williams.- —That is the simplest part of the whole business. The great 
difficulty that these learners have is in judging temperature and 5 out of 10, 
if they are left alone, melt down the furnace. 

President. —Is there no instrument for measuring the temperature? 

Mr. Williams.- I have never come across any instrument to measure the 
temperature. That is the principal difficulty in judging temperature. 

President. —It is purely a matter of the eye then. 

Mr. Williams.- It is purely a matter of the eye. 

T)r. Matlhai. —Whore did this man get his experience? 

Mr. Williams. —Tie learnt it entirely from ne 

T)r. Matthai. —He has been with you all along. 

Mr. Williams. —He has been under our European‘smelting expert. 

Dr. Matthai. —As what did ho start in your works? 

Mr. Williams. —He was not an apprentice, but lie started straightway 
on the furnace, doing odd jobs. 

President. —Does the other European look after tho moulding shop? 

Mr. Williams.- -We have an Indian foreman mouldor. We had rather an 
unhappy experience with the European foreman moulders. We had three 
altogether and two of them have turned out to be failures for various reasons, 
and the other left us. 

President. —I see in 1025-26 the wages of Europeans were smaller. 

Mr. Smith. —He was not an European but an Anglo-Tndian. He is either 
an European or on Indian. Ho has got to be one or tho other. 

Principal classes of manufacture. 

President. —Coming on to your principal classes of manufacture, I take it 
that they fall under two principal categories, viz., railway castings and 
castings for general engineering. 

Mr. Williams.-- Those arc the two main heads. 

President. —T think in the first enquiry you said about 25 to 30 per cent, of 
your castings were for goneral engineering. Ts that ratio still maintained? 

Mr. Williams. —That is approximately what it is now. 

President. —I think you would remember my asking you questions on this 
point iii the first enquiry. T was suggesting to you then that these mis¬ 
cellaneous castings were so many in type and variety that it would be very 
difficult to devise any scheme of protection, assuming that protection was 
granted, which should cover all of them. Then I suggested that it would ba 
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better if you excluded those from your proposals. Now you have again ift- 
eluded them, 

Mr. Smith. —We have only asked for bounties. 

President. —That amounts to the same thing. 

Mr. Williams. —I don’t think we have mentioned them particularly! 

General engineering castings. 

President. —General engineering castings stand on a different footing alto¬ 
gether, A thing breaks down and it has got to be made here in this country 
and any man who is in need of it would give you more or less any reasonable 
price that you want. So the case for assistance in castings of this descrip¬ 
tion is not the same as in the case of other castings, which can he ordered 
from abroad. 

Mr. Williams. —Time is the essence. 

President. —Most of your engineering castings are required for breakages 
or replacements. 

Mr. Smith. —Not necessarily. 

Mr. Williams. —There are exceptions. 

President. —From what little I know about machinery, I think these cast¬ 
ings are ordinarily required for breakages or urgent replacements. 

Mr. Williams. —Generally speaking, yes. 

President. —In that case, have you not got the customer at your mercy 
more or less in most cases? 

Mr. Williams. —Unless ho thinks the price is so high that he would put in 
a cast iron casting. 

President. —More or less you can obtain a reasonable price. He cannot 
say he can import it. He must have the easting on the spot. Would it not 
he better to leave out of account these miscellaneous castings? 

Mr. Williams, —I don’t think it would make a vast difference as they are, 
that is to say, the grant of a bounty would only enable us to work up to full 
capacity. Leaving out the question of bounty if we should eventually work 
up our output to the full, the increase would not come from these miscellane¬ 
ous castings. It would come from tlie railways in the form of castings made 
by mass production. 

President. —I am coming to that presently. So far as these castings are 
concerned, really speaking, you cannot base a claim for any bounties on 
these, because, as I say, their prices are not governed at all by world prices. 

Mr. Williams. —No. 

Mr. Smith. —Most of this work which we do for Jessop’s, for Burn’s and 
for Parry’s is stuff which they could easily bring out from Home and which 
they are taking for stock in many cases. 

President. —It is no use overstating a case. 

Mr. Smith .—I quite agree with you. But I don’t feel that these import¬ 
ant replacement castings make any very great portion of our business, A 
very large proportion of our miscellaneous castings, excluding the railways, 
goes to the light railway people and people such as Parry’s for building those 
small colliery sidings and that is the stuff which they could compete with. 

Mr. Williams. —Would it not be possible to include all those in one class 
and call them railway castings. 

President — I understood you to say in the first enquiry that at least 25 to 
SO per cent, of youz 1 output were general engineering castings and the rest 
railway castings. 

Mr. Williams. —Under railway castings I don’t include anything which is 
used in making colliery tramway. If you include tramway castings under 
railway castings, by all means exclude the rest. 

President. —What is the percentage of general engineering castings that, 
are not of the usual type? 

Mr, Williams, —I should put it at about 20 per cent. 
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Railway castings. 

President. —Now as regards the railway castings I think you have given 
ns a list before. 1 take it that axle boxes are the most important from your 
point of view. 

Mr. Williams. —They are certainly the most numerous. 

President. —As regards these repeat orders, where does the economy come 
inf 

Mr. Williams. —To us? 

President.- --If an order is repeated, T take it that the cost of the pattern is 
-the principal saving you can make. 

Mr. Williams .—That is one reason. 

Mr. Smith. —A very much more important reason is that we know when 
we are getting repetition orders, we can make it for stock. 

President. —Leave that out for the moment. I am talking of the process 
now. What does a repetition order save you—that is what I want to know. 
Is it not merely tho cost of the pattern? 

Mr. Williams. —Yes, and putting it on the automatic machine. 

President. —Each easting will have its own mould? 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. 

President. —Once you have got tho pattern, a repetition order doesn’t 
help you very much except indirectly as regards stocks and so on, which I 
am not talking of just now. 

Mr. Williams. —The more experience we have of making a large number 
•of these things. 

President. —I am not considering that just now. 

Mr. Williams. —T don’t quite follow your question. 

President. —How much work does a repetition order enable you to save? 

Mr. Williams.--- T don’t think it makes any difference except the cost of 
the pattern. 

President. —That is what T want to know. 

Mr. Williams. —Unless the numbers justify making a metal pattern. 

President. —That refers to an order at a particular time. What 1 mean 
to say is that n repetition order will save you the cost of making the pattern 
•chiefly. Now as regards the patterns, in many cases, patterns arc supplied 
by the customers themselves? 

Mr. Williams.-- Tn a few cases, but not in many. 

President. —Those are made from specifications. 

Mr. Williams. —■'They aro made from drawings. 

President. -Take the case of your engineering castings. Very often you 
get thg pallorns. 

Mr. Williams. —About 50, 50. Sometimes they send it and sometimes they 
don’t. 

President. —As regards railway castings, you don’t get patterns? 

Mr. Williams. —In some cases we do and. in some cases we don’t. It all 
depends on how they ask us to quote. Tf they don’t supply us with patterns, 
wc mako from their drawings. 

President. —But the patterns do not come to vory much. 

Mr. Williams. —A set of axle boxes, if they are metal patterns, would 
probably cost Its. 1,000, so that unless the order is fairly big, it makes con¬ 
siderable difference in the price per box. 

Dr. Matthai.- -Does it come to this, the mere fact that particular types of 
castings are standardised does not enable you to make saving, but what enables 
.you to save is the largeness of the order ? 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. 

President. —Would the position be different, if you had machine mouldingP 
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Mr. Williams. —All axle boxes, and all that we call repetition work, *are 
done on ifiachines, but where each article is different in shape and size, it is 
not worth the trouble. Tt is impossible to do it on a machine. 

President. —As regards axle boxes, how many types have you just now? 
You have supplied a considerable number of boxes in 1925. 

Mr. Williams. —Tt was all one type in the case of the East Indian Railway. 
In the ease of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway there were two types. 

President.- -How many types of axlo boxes do you have to make? 

Mr. Williams. —We make altogether 30 different types in small numbers. 

President. —Are these for the bigger railways or the smaller railways? 

Mr. Williams. —For the bigger railways, Eastern Bengal Railway, Bengal 
Nagpur Railway and tho Madras and Southern Mahratla Railway. They 
havo all got different types of axle boxes. They have only two types which 
are common to all, viz., I. S. A. R. typo and 1. R. C. A. type. 

President. —llut tho Railway Board have now adopted more or less the 
I. R. C. A. type. 

Mr. Williams. —No. Each individual railway has its own ideas about the 
type it likes best. Some have a particular kind of case; some have a parti¬ 
cular kind of cover and they differ considerably too in respect of shapings and 
hearings. I have never heen able to understand why the Railway Board has 
not standardised axle boxes throughout India. 

President.- There may bo some difficulty about it I see. They may he able 
to do it as regards the new stock. 

Mr. Willi urns. —Yes, as the old stock has become gradually obsolete. 

President. —They have reduced the types of wagons. They have got now 
9 or 9 types, I helieve. 

Mr. Williams. —That leads to standardisation eventually. 

President. —Then as regards the other railway castings, is it possible to 
■standardise them? Horn cheeks, can they really bo standardised? 

Mr. Williams. —They could do in the ease of new stock, but nothing can. 
be done as regards the existing stock. 

President. —What is a horn cheek? 

Mr. Williams. —It is part of a locomotive. 

President. -What about spring hanger brackets? 

Mr. Williams.- -They are of a very different type. 

President.- -What about Head Stock Brackets? 

Mr. Williams. —They are peculiar to the Eastern Bengal Railway, m 

President. —So far as these are concerned, it would be much more difficult 
to standardise them than the axle boxes. 

Mr. Williams. —I don’t think there would be any difficulty at all in new 
rolling stock. If we can standardise the axle boxes, why not the other com¬ 
ponents ? 

President. —As regards the weight of the axle box, may 1 take it that this 
is the normal weight of a hroad gauge axle box, 2 qrs. 15 lbs.? 

Mr. Williams. —This is for what they call 9x4J box. There is the other 
box 10x5 which approximately weighs 80 to 84 lbs. That is the largest size. 
The other one is the intermediate size that is used in broad gauge lines. 

President.— As regards the metre gauge, what is the weight of an axle 
box ? 

Mr. Williams - -in the metre gauge also they use 9x41. 

President. —Then the weight would be the same. 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. They also use a still smaller size for light wagons 
7x3i, but the bulk of them are 9x4£. 

Dr. Matlhai. —That weighs about 70 lbs. 

Mr. Williams.- -70 to 75 lbs. They vary according to the type. 

President— -As regards these automatic couplers that you are talking about, 
you really don’t know what the castings are going to be like. 
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Mr, Williams. —I do, 1 have seen them. 

President. They have not decided on the type yet. 

Mr. IT illiams. They are all very much alike and on the same principle 
and the weight of castings in each type is approximately the same. 

President. —What do you estimate the weight at ? 

Mr. Williams. —It is approximately 1} owts. 

President. —That is for a set. 

Mr. Williams. —That is for a pair. 

Loco tnoti vr. castimjs. 

President. Then as regards the locomotive castings, the Peninsular Loco¬ 
motive Company have ronewod their application for protection, but can you 
givo us any idoa of the weight of castings that a locomotive will require? 

Mr. Williams. —I cannot give you that off-hand, but I shall send it to you. 

President. — Have they ashed you to quote? 

Mr. Williams. —They have asked us to give them a list of all the loco, cast¬ 
ings that we make and give them an idea about the price. They have led us 
to believe that it would not be very long belore they would begin manufacture. 

President. T was trying to get some idea as to what you think would be 
tho weight of castings in a locomotive? What do you think your market 
would bo in that direction? 

Mr. Williams. -Tt would probably run into 10 tons of castings for a loco¬ 
motive. 

Steel castings for Munitions Department. 

President. —Then as regards the steel castings for tho Munitions Depart¬ 
ment, do you seriously put forward that as an outlot for yourself? 

Mr. Williams. —I do not know. We have been asked to quote by the Muni¬ 
tions people. Wo are already making castings for munitions. As regards 
tho question of bombs, we had an enquiry from Tshapore. 

President. —That may be meroly to keep thomselvos informed of the possi¬ 
bilities of tho country in tho event of war. It may not be an enquiry for an 
actual order. 

Mr. Williams. —Thoy led us to believe that- it would lead to something. 

Spring steel. 

President. —Taking tho other aspect of your case, spring steel, you have 
not reached a stage when wo can really expect you to give us much detail. 

Mr.- Williams. —No, because we do not roll ourselves. We can only give 
you our ingot price. 

President. —What would be the principal form of your rolled steel? 

Mr. Williams. —Chiefly flat steel for springs. 

President. —That is spring steel? 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. 

President. —That will be used chiefly for railway stock. 

Mr. Williams. —There are wagon springs, carriage springs and locomotive 
springs. There is also round steel for spiral springs and square steel for 
spiral springs which would be fitted into the buffer gear. 

President. —Do you expect to make these? 

Mr. Williams. —Yes, we are already doing that and selling it. 

President. —-Now we come to one of tho most important points as regards 
the demand for castings. We estimated the demand for castings at 1,000 
tons in our first enquiry. 

Mr, Williams. —Yes, I remember that. 

President. —You don’t admit that figure as correct. 

Mr. Williams. —No. 
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President. —I cannot really gather rminh from these figures as to what you 
think is going to be the'ultiinato demand. You must remember this that the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central Tndia Railway in their workshops in 1923 
manufactured 800 tons of railway eastings and tho East Indian Railway manu¬ 
factured 200 tons. 

Mr. Williams. —Mono of these East Indian Railway castings were incor¬ 
porated in their rolling stocks. 

President. —That is not the point. We shall come to that. What T meant 
was we excluded these and then wo said that the demand was for 1,000 tons. 
As far as I can see, you arc not able to show that there is a much bigger 
demand. First of all, take the total castings. Now supposing you are given 
an order for all the railway castings—at present, they build, T think, 3,500 
wagons roughly in a year. 

Mr. Williams. —That is new rolling stock. 

President. —The weight is given as 7 cwts. including axle boxes. 

Mr. Williams. —In the case of wagons yes, but not in the case of under - 
framos. In the case of bogie underframes, it will be 26 cwts. excluding axle 
boxes. 

President. —Lot us take it in terms of wagons. As regards the wagons. 
(3,500 x 7 cwts.) it comes to about 1,000 tons, that is to say if you get all 
the orders. 

Mr. Williams. —All the orders for new rolling stock. 

President. —As regards old rolling stocks, we have not yet seen the report 
of the Expert Committeo on railway workshops. I do not know what the 
report is. But assuming that they make their own castings in their own 
workshops, then in that case the demand is no groater than 1,000 tons. 

Mr. Williams. —Assuming that all railways make their own castings for 
repairs and replacements. None of them do make castings largely. The 
only railway that docs is the Bombay, Baroda and Central India. None of 
the others do and, as far as I know, have any intention of doing so. The 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway make them for their own use and 
they don’t sell to others. 

President. —Here at page 2 of your printed representation you have got 
other railways to buy thoso castings. They come to about 7,000 cwts. in a 
year. On page 2 you have given the estimated requirements of the railways. 
I supposo those are tho railways which do not mako their castings. 

Mr. Williams. —Except tho Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. 

President. —Let us take your figures. You have estimated the demand for 
axle boxes at 40,000. 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. 

President. —That is only about 1,000 tons, is it not? 

Mr. Williams. —No, it is about 1,250 tons. That includes all replace¬ 
ments and new rolling stock. 

President. —If you tako the remainder in the same proportion, it may 
give you another 1,250 tons. 

Mr. Williams. —Yes, in all 2,500 tons, that is if we get all the orders. 

President. —Yes. 

You cannot estimate the replacements of these other castings as you cass. 
of tho axle boxes. 

Mr. Williams. —We can’t. 

President. —You can say the life of an axle box is 20 years, but as regards 
the others, their whole life may bo the life of a wagon which is about 40 
years. 

Mr. Williams. —Yes, in somo cases, but not in all. 

Other castings. 

President. —As regards the othor castings, 1 don’t think that there can 
be a great demand for them. 
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• Mr. Williams. —Do you mean for bogie underframes? 

President. —I am not thinking of the new ones. As regards replacements- 
of old castings which are used in the body of the wagon or the underframe, 
J don’t think that much would be required. Their life would not bo less- 
than the life of the wagon, ordinarily speaking, though there may be 
breakages. 

Mr. Williams. —You take these horn cheeks which are detachable pieces. 
The life of these is less than the axle boxes. 

President.- Generally speaking? 

Mr. Williams. —I think it applies to the majority of cases. 

President.- Surely not. 

Mr. Williams. —Yes, except such things as sole bar stiffening brackets 
which are put in to strengthen the wagon. Every one of these articles which 
wo have mentioned here is subject to wear and therefore has to be replaced 
periodically. 

President..— Of courso if they are subjected to as much n ear as axle boxes,, 
there is a pretty big market. 

Mr. Williams. —That is actually the case. All these things we have made 
are replacements due to wear and tear. Tho only parts that 1 can think 
of at the moment which are not subject to wear aro the things that T have 
mentioned, viz., sole bar stiffening brackets. Tho rest arc all working parts 
—drawbar gear and such things and they all wear out. 

President. We arc only trying u> ascertain what the position is. 

Mr. Williams. Tt would he very difficult to say in the absence of figures- 
from the railways. We asked the railways, hut they were very reluctant to 
give them. 

President. —We also have asked for figures from the railways already. 
On the assumption that these railways do not manufacture their own castings, 
their requirements do not. seem to he very heavy. In the case of four rail¬ 
ways mentioned by you, you have said already that they do not manufacture- 
their own castings. 

Mr. Williams. No. 

Mr. Smith. —These (given on page 2) are only samples which we have taken 
out of what these railways have ordered from us. By no means do they 
represent the work which we have done. 

President. —In a year you could not have done much more. 

Mr. Smith. —Yes, much more. In the case of the Madras and Southern' 
Mahratta Railway we have done work to the extent of over Tts. 20,000. 

President. —The point is that at present you would not he. able to supply 
more than 1,000 cwts. Jf you leave out 20 to 35 per cent, lor general engin¬ 
eering castings, there is only left about 1,000 cwts. per month. 

Mr. Smith. —We manufacture 20,000 cwts, a year. 

President. —You don’t manufacture as much as that. If you deduct 20 
to 25 per cent, out of your present production, it leaves you only about 
1,000 cwts. per month. 

Mr. Williams.--Yes. 

Prices realised. 

President. —Now as regards the prices realised by you, I think we asked' 
you to let us have a statement of your total production and realised prices. 
We have not got it yet. 

Mr. Smith. —I have wired to Calcutta for them and I hope to get them to¬ 
day' or to-morrow. 

President. —It! is rather an important point. 

Mr. Smith. —It is a very important point, T quite agree. 

President. —On page 2, your realised price for these castings which 
amounted to about 7,500 cwts. was a little more than Ks. 38 a cwt. The- 
average rate that you have got was Rs. 38 for most of them and for axle 
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boxes it works out at Rs. 38-8-0. These are your figures and I have not 
added anything to them. , 

Mr. Smith. —I think Rs. 2 had to be paid which brings down the figure 
to Rs. 36-8-0. 

Mr. Noyce. —Rs. 2 to be paid for what? 

Mr. Williams. —For machining per box. That is one item. 

President. —Even so it does not reduce it much below Rs. 38 on an average. 
You have given on page 6 your realised price for the whole output as 
its. 35-1-0. 

Mr. Smith. —That was what it worked out in 1925. 

President. —Would that include everything? 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. 

Mr. Noyce. —These figures are for 1924-25. 

Mr. Smith. —The figures given on page 6 are for 1924-25. 

Mr. Noyce. —And figures on page 2 are for 1925-26? 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. 

President. —I just want to know whether you make any difference between 
the two. 

Mr. Smith. —I am afraid I shall not he able to give you the figures for the 
total outturn for 1925-26 for some time. They have to be worked out. We 
have given you the cost, but we have not given you the price at which we 
have sold out. 

President. —I want some sort of figures. Either stick to the calendar 
or financial year. 

Mr. Smith.- —We are sticking to 31st March which is our financial year. 

President. —Then up to March 1925 may I take it that this Rs. 35-1-0 was 
the average realised price for all castings and that as far as the calendar 
year was concerned, for nearly more than half of your output you got an 
average price in the neighbourhood of Rs. 38? 

Mr. Smith.— That I could not say. Certainly it looks like it from this. 

President. —I am not asking you to commit yourself to this at present. 

Mr. Smith.—I will send up the actual selling price later on. 

President. —That is why I particularly wrote to you to let us have these 
figures. So far as your works costs are concerned, I understand that before 
1924-25, you didn’t keep them in the proper way. 

Mr. Smith. —We had practically no cost sheets. 

President. —So far as your average realised prices are concerned, there 
cannot be any difficulty. 

Mr. Smith.—We could let you have that. 

President. —From 1923? 

Mr. Smith. —-Yes. 

President. —As regards axle boxes you gave us some prices. The reason 
why I am asking you for this information is that according to Burn’s repre¬ 
sentation there has not been much drop in the price of castings between 1923 
and 1925. They are practically the same. This is part of the case. I would 
not go into it until you give me the figures. 

Mr. Smith. —1 think it would be better. 

Import prices. 

President. —Then I have"'got to take the other aspect of the case, that is 
the import price. You have given us only one import price, that is the order 
that you had completed for Messrs. Burn and Company in 1924. 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. 

President. —It does not really give us any idea at all as to what the posi¬ 
tion is to-day and what is of still greater importance is you take the price 
of one single item two years ago of which the price is lower than that of any 
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other article and then you say that ought to he the basis of our recommen¬ 
dation. 

Mr. Willi a ms.- It covers a large number of castings which are very repre¬ 
sentative of the general run of our output—at least 10 different components. 

Air. A oyce. It is two years old. The price you have given is not of gTeat 
help to us in this year of grace 1926. 

Mr. Williams. —We have given you a number of prices which are a month 
or two old. 

President. —Messrs. Jessop and Company tell us that they paid you Rs. 33 
a ewt. You do not mention Jessop, but you mention Burn who paid you less. 

Mr. Noyce. —Did you mention Burns, because it was there that you were 
up against the prico of imported castings? 

Mr. Williams. —We were supplying both Burn and Jessop at exactly the 
samo time. Burn got an order for so many underframes from the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway and Jessop also had an order lor a number of under¬ 
frames from the same railway. The order was divided between the two firms. 
The lowest price which Jessop could find was Ils. 33 and the lowest price 
which Burn could get was Rs. 24-8-0. If Burn had got the whole of the order, 
wo should have had to make these castings at the lower price. We have 
never yet discovered how they were offered these figures. 

Mr. Noyce. —Whore were Jessop and Company getting their castings from? 

Mr. Williams. —From England. I believe Burn also get somo from 
England too. 

President. —This is rather important. Tn July 1925 Messrs. Jessop and 
Company gave us Rs. 54 as the price of an axle box, and for imported steel 
castings they quoted Rs. 40 a ewt. 

Air. Williams.—They didn’t quote us that price. 

President. —They quoted for Indian castings locally purchased Rs. 40 a 
ewt. for rolling stock. Now they say that the prico of an axle box in 1925 
was Rs. 18-1-0. 

Mr. Williams. —That is the price I have quoted here. 

President. —That works out to Rs. 28 to Rs. 29 with the duty. Even if 
you take 11s. 18 as the imported price in 1925 and 11s. 18-12-0 ill 192G, I 
think it works out to about Rs. 28. 

Mr. Williams. —30s. a ewt. 

Mr. Smith. You havo got to reckon that is a machined axle box. 

Mr. Noyce. —What is the difference? 

Mr. Williams. —We have got to take Rs. 2 off that. We have got to 
machine it. 

President. —Then you ought to have added Its. 2 to the rough castings. 
If you add Its. 2 the prices are still more favourable to you. 

Mr. Williams. —We don’t want to consider machined castings. 

President. —Wo must compare t.ho two things which are comparable. 

Mr. Williams. —We have got to take Rs. 2 off that. 

Mr. Noyce.- —I am not quito clear what the position is about the finished 
castings. What we have got to do is to compare the prices of finished axle 
boxes. Robort Hyde’s prices are, I take it, for finished axle boxes. 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. 

Mr. Smith.-- -But these prices aro for uumaehined castings. 

Mr. Noyce. —Are the axlo boxes for underframes more elaborate than those 
for wagons? 

Mr. Williams. —No. 

Mr. Noyce. —The prico here quoted by Jessop and Company was for steel 
castings for wagons and underframes. What 1 want lo know is whether 
these have to be made into axle boxes. 

Mr. Williams. —No. 
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Mr. Noyce. —Are cast steel boxes imported? 

Mr. Williams —Yes. 

Mr. Noyce. —It seems quite obvious that they cannot got their axle boxes 
complete at Rs. 18-12-0. 

Mr. Williams. —They don’t say whether they are for 10x5 or 9x4$. 
These axle boxes are made of black eastings. I know a lot of axle boxes 
arc imported machined and fitted ready to be put oh to the underframes. 

Mr. Noyce.- -They got machined axle boxes at Rs. 18-12-0? 

Mr. Williams. —They say so. I can hardly bolieve it. It all depends on 
what size it is—whether it is completely machined or without fittings. 

President. —It works out at Rs. 54 in July 1925 for an axle box complete. 

Mr. Williams. —Rs. 54 for an axle box complete with brass bearings, cover 
plate on the front of the box and nuts and dust shield. 

Mr. Noyce. —The term axle boxes seems to have various significations. 

President. —What do you call an axle box as you sell it? 

Mr. Williams. —There are two sizes, 10 x 5 and 9 x 4$. 

President. —As you supply it, what docs it contain? 

Mr. Williams. —Tt is a casting with the grooves machined, faced for the 
cover plate. There aro no fittings or bearings. 

President. —Aro there no fittings and no bearings? 

Mr. Williams. —No, it does not contain tho cover plato. The plate is 
made of pressed steel. They aro discarding cast steel for that and using 
pressed steel. Fittings include the bearings. 

President. —What do you mean by boarings? 

Mr. Williams. —Gun metal bearing inside which costs not less than Rs. 18. 
That is whore the difference comes in. 

President. —That would cost you about Rs. 18. 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. The cost of machining and supplying a set of fittings 
will be Rs. 5. 

President .—That would take you to Rs. 23. 

Mr. Williams.- -Yes, that gives you Rs. 31 for an axle box. 

President .—Tho prices they have quoted are Rs. 18-1-0 for 1925 and 
Rs. 18-12-0 lor 1920. This will not include the plato and fittings. 

Mr. Williams.- Obviously not. It is quite impossible. 

President. —T)o you think that the price of Rs. 18 is comparablo to your 
Rs. 24-8-0 or would the two include different things? 

Mr. Williams. —1 think they aro not comparablo. They include different 
things. 

President— It is a pity that you have not givon us any rocont prices. 
You must remember that you wero basing your application for protection 
on the difference between this price and your reasonable selling price and 
what you have given us is a price two years old. Is it not necessary to have 
suppliod us with something more recent? 

Mr. Williams. —We supplied you our production cost sheets for 1924-25 
and it was during that period these castings were mado and supplied to 
Messrs. Burn and Company, so I thought that would give a very fair com¬ 
parison as to what it was costing us to make and the import price. 

President.— We are not going to give you protection, if we do, with retros¬ 
pective effect. We must have tho present works cost and the present price. 
What I would like you to tell us is the basic price upon which you put 
your claim. Now T will tako tho price that you have given for July 1925. 
It is not very recent. 

Mr. Williams.— For September 1925 I have got one, 40s. per cwt. black 
castings delivery, f.o.r. British port. 
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Mr. Noyce,. —Tho real trouble is that you have got no standard of coin- 
rfTarison. 

Mr. William* .- -That is our difficulty. So much depends upon shape and 
workmanship. 

President. —For that reason, would it not be convenient to take the axle 
'box as a typical casting? 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. 

President. —As regards that, you have not given us tho cost of production 
of a typical axle box. Supposing we took your average cost, could we go far 
wrong as that being the cost, of the axle box? 

Mr. Williams. —I think it is the only way it can be done. 

Mr. Smith. —The question really is whether the axle box represents the 
average castings which we do. On the whole, a casting for a bogie under- 
framo is more correct, because it represents a variety of castings. 

President. —An axle box contains a reasonable amount of castings in it. 
If the total quantity of casLings in a wagon is taken as 7 cwts. an axle box 
represents about 8 per cent, of the total weight. May not that bo taken as 
typical ? 

Mr. Williams. —It is a cheap casting. 

President. —Supposing we assume your average works cost to be Rs. 25 
and then if you say an axle box is a cheap casting, what difference would you 
allow for it? We have got to compare it with some casting which competes 
against you. 

Mr. Williams, -lto. 1 a cwt. at the most. The difference is only in the 
liquid steel. 

President. -Then we have got some hasis of comparison. If we took an 
axle box and deducted Itc. 1 from your average works .cost and then com¬ 
pared it with the imported axle box in that state, we would get. a fair com¬ 
parison ? 

Mr. Williams. —I think you would. 

President. —Please see page 6 where you give the prices of leading British 
foundries for typical railway castings. You take 30.5. as the price f.o.r. port 
and then you give tho landed price in Calcutta as Its. 23-8-0 a cwt. I would 
like to see how that is worked out. First of all we shall deal with it in ster¬ 
ling, ex their works. Did you get this figure from them or did you work it 
out yourself? 

Mr. Williams. —We worked it out ourselves. We have taken that as 
f.o.r. because the works would be alongside u railway. 

President.- —We will take that as f.o.b. 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. 

President,. —By adding tho figures given by Burn in thoir letter to you— 
assuming that their figures are correct—for freight, commission, etc., we 
como to £1-12-9. Let us take that as the sterling c.i.f. price. That is, what 
it comes to? 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. 

President. —This £1-12-9 is the equivalent of what? 

Mr. Smith. —At tho rate of Is. (id. to the rupee, it comes to Rs. 21'7. 

President. —You add 10 per cent, on that. 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. Then it comes to Rs. 23-87. 

President. —Then you add 0-4-5 to that. 

Mr. Smith.- —It comes to Rs. 24-1-5. 

. President. —That is the price. 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. 

President. —Will that axle box now correspond to the kind of axle box 
you supply? 
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Mr. Smith .—It is the same as we supply it to Burn for machining. But 
it is not the same as we sell it to railways. 

President. —Don’t bring in Burn here. Is it, or is it not, the same as you 
ordinarily sell out of your works? 

Mr. Smith .—Ordinarily the axle box that we sell is machined. It costs 
two rupees more to do that. 

President .—Robert Hyde’s axle box is unmachined, is it not? 

Mr. Williams, —It is not machined. 

President .—I am not now talking of the realised prices. I simply want 
to know whether the axle box of Robert Hyde’s is comparable to yours. 

Mr. Williams .—It is identical. 

President .—If your axle box requires machining, their axle box also- 
requires machining. 

Mr. Williams .—Yes. 

President. —It does not contain any fittings or the cover plate. 

Mr. Williams. —No. - 

President. —That very nearly works out to what Jessop have quoted; ins 
fact, Jessop’s quotation is higher. 

Mr. Williams. —What is it that they have quoted? 

President. —Rs. 18-12-0 for 1926 for east steel boxes. 

Mr. Smith. —It works out to Rs. 29-8-0 per cwt. 

President .—On page 6 of your representation, you have quoted f.o.b. or 
f.o.r. prices, and in the last column of the statement you have converted 
them into rupees at Is. 6 d. to the rupee. What are these prices that you 
have given in the last column ? Is 35 shillings equal to Rs. 28 ? 

Mr. Smith.—After adding freight and landing, it comes to Rs. 27-2-11, 
and we have put it as Rs. 28. 

President .—What I want to point out here is that Messrs. Robert Hyde 
and Sons’ quotations are for all castings. 

Mr. Williams .—We sent the drawings to them and asked them to quote- 
for a set of bogie underframcs. 

President .—Would these include axle boxes? 

Mr. Williams .—Yes. 

President .—In that case, you see that there is a difference of 5 shillings. 

Mr. Williams .—Yes. 

President .—Between the average of all castings and the axle box. 

Mr. Williams .—5 shillings more. 

President .—Against the one rupee that you suggest. 

Mr, Williams .—I don’t see why it should be so. 

President .—It may be accounted for in this way that Messrs. Robert Hyde 
and Sons are specialists in axle boxes and therefore their prices are very much 
lower than other builders’ prices. 

Mr, Williams .—Messrs. Robert Hyde and Sons are specialists. 

President .—I understood in the previous enquiry from what the wagon- 
builders said that these axle boxes are made by some specialist firms. 

Mr. Williams .—The bulk of them are made by the Patent Axle Boxes Com¬ 
pany who make nothing else. 

President .—Messrs. Robert Hyde and Sons may be associated with those 
people. 

Mr. Williams .—Possibly. I don't think they are though, because I have 
seen the work of the Patent Axle Boxes Company and there is a world of 
difference between the two. 

Mr. Noyce .—Are the axle boxes of the Patent Axle Boxes Company im-- 
ported into India? 
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• Mr. Williams. —Yes. They are not strictly comparable because they are 
not cast steel boxes. 

Air. Noyce. —Are they cast iron axlo boxes? 

Mr. Williams. —No, they are made of malleable iron which is a very dif¬ 
ferent thing from oast iron. 

President. -How do you account for this big difference between Hadficld’s 
.Lake and Elliot’s and Cammed .Laird’s? Canimoll Laird’s are a verv big 
firm. 

Mr. Williams. —They are very big people but they don’t specialise in this 
particular class of work. They probably go in for more heavy work. This 
class of work is probably not attractive to them. 

Mr. Noyce.-- How were these prices obtained? 

Mr. Williams. —Tly a direct application through our home agent to the 
firms mentioned. We sent each of them a set of drawings and asked them to 
quote us their prices. 

President. —When it comes to actual transactions, you can always bring 
them down a littlo lower. 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. 

President. —You have not got anything more recent than that. 

Mr. Williams. —No. 

President. —What is the best means of getting more recont information? 

Mr. Williams. —The best way is to cable to our agent at home and get 
more recent prices. 

Mr. Smith. —The best thing is to ask the Consulting Engineers of tho 
Government Railways. 

President--Mr. Smith, I think you must get tho information for us 
in ihe first instance. 

Mr. Smith— What I feel is that our agent at home is well known as the 
agent of the Tfukumchand Electric Steel Works and that an enquiry from 
him would not bo treated in the same manner as that coming from the Indian 
State Railways. 

President. —I am trying to point out that you should, in the first instance, 
supply us with tho information. 

Mr. Smith .—Yes. 

President. —Are Continental castings in competition against you? 

Mr. Williams.- They have not been until during the last six months; then 
we came up against a very serious item in connection with some bogie under- 
frame castings for Mossrs. Burn and Company. 

President. —What was the price? 

Mr. Williams. —Rs. 14 per cwt. 

President. —That is what Jessop are quoting. Hid they actually supply 
you with detailed information ? 

Mr. Williams. —They refused to say anything more. They simply said 
‘ take it or leave it at that.’ 

President.--What was the date of that? 

Mr. Williams. —I have not got it hero. I think it was within the last 
four or five months. 

President. —Was that duty paid? 

Mr. Williams. —Yes, landed price. 

President. —So far as Messrs. Burn and Company are concerned, in 1925, 
they gave us the price of Rs. 552 for 20 cwts. for steel castings which works 
out to about Rs. 21 per cwt. 

Mr. Williams. —Was that Continental? 

President. —I don’t, know. It is not stated there. 
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J)r, Matthai. —Would your home agent be able to get quotations in res¬ 
pect of actual transactions ? 

Mr. Williams. —He might. Tt is just a question whether they would 
divulge to a man like him. 

President. —But what I cannot understand are these three different sets 
of quotations given by three different companies at the same time! 

Mr. Williams— I don’t suppose so. T think it is the same company quot¬ 
ing to the three different people. 

President. —T don’t find this figure of Rs. 33 anywhere. 

Mr. Williams. —Not in Jessop’s. 

President. —Jessop’s quotation for both imported castings and Indian 
castings is Rs. 40 per ewt. It may be that they may havo added some other 
charges. 

Mr. Williams. We never supplied railway castings to them at Rs. 40 
per ewt. 

President. —Did these castings require machining? 

Mr. Williams. —Yes, but they do it themselves. 

President. —Ts tho machining done in your works? 

Mr. Williams. —No. We don’t do any machining on underframe castings. 
We sell them rough castings and they machine them. They will havo to do 
the same even with regard to imported castings. 

President. —In tho case of castings othor than axle boxes arc they all 
rough eastings ? 

Mr. Williams.- They are almost invariably imported as rough castings. 

President. —As regards spring stool we don’t want to go into much detail 
because you don’t really give us any information as regards the import price. 
You simply say that it may bo Rs. 11 to Rs. 12 per ewt. That is not the 
kind of information on which we could act. There is plenty of spring steel 
imported into the country. Don’t you think that you might endeavour to 
supply us with actual evidenco of transactions? Tt is rather hard on the 
Board that they have got to find the information that ought to come from 
you. 

Mr. Williams. —It covers a wide range. 

President.- -You havo got to put forward a case and establish it. 

Mr. Smith. —If I get you from Messrs. Ahmuty and Company the price 
they paid for spring steel purchased locally, would that do? 

President. —What wo want is the c.i.f. price of a comparable article, 
bazar prices are no good. I am trying to point out that it is no use saying 
that thoy are importing between Rs. 11 and Rs. 12 and leave us at that. We 
could not possibly act upon information such as that. 

Mr. Smith. —I feel perfectly certain that I can give you tho landed cost 
of certain sections of spring steel. 

President. —You must make up your mind as to what you are going to 
manufacture. You have told us that you are going to manufacture spring 
steel. I think that you told us that you are going to manufacture rounds. 
The first thing we want to find out is at what price the foroign article is 
coming into tho country. On that you have given us no evidence. 

Mr. Smith. —If we get that for you, would it be published? 

President. —Everything is published. 

Mr. Smith. —Even the name? 

President. —You might omit tho name, if you like. I don’t think it 
mattors very much. As it is, your case ib incomplete. 

Mr. Williams. —Would it do if I get from the Controller of Stores of the 
Eastern Beugal Railway a full list of the prices quoted to him with the names 
of tho firms? 

President. —That would be some evidonce. 



Mr. Williams. —It would give the market prico in Calcutta. 

President. —I don’t want the market price in Calcutta. 1 understood you 
to say that he was importing. 

Mr. Williams. —He buys it locally. 

Mr. Notice. -It is an imported article. Can’t you get the prices from the 
importers P 

Mr. Williams. —I will try, but I don’t know whether they would tell us. 
President. —Wo are getting information about the prices of all kinds of 
steel. I don’t see any difficulty in that. 

Mr. Williams. —I will try to get that for you. 

Position of the firm. 

Mr. Noyce. —I want a little more information about the position oi tne 
firm. It is a private company, I understand. 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. 

Mr. Noyce. —Has Sir Sarupehand Flukumehand supplied the whole of the 
capital P 

Mr. Smith. —This is morely a department of the firm of Sir Sarupehand 
Hukumchand ife Co. As to the actual constitution of the firm, neither of us 
could actually say, but I understand that ho is not the only partner in it. 

Mr. Noyce. —Your own position in relation to tho firm is only that of 
its auditor. To the best of my knowledge, this is the only case in which the 
auditor of a firm has appeared on behalf of a firm which has applied for 
protection. What, is tho reason for that? 

Mr. Smith. The reason is that in this particular case T have practically 
acted as the accountant of the firm, going out to tho works once a month 
over a long period, and generally acting as an accountancy adviser. 

Mr. Noyce. —It is a somewhat unusual position for an auditor. 

Mr. Smith. —Not in the case of a private concern. 

Mr. Noyce. —Does this branch of Sir Sarupehand Hukumchand’s business 
prepare a balance sheet in the usual way? 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. 

Mr. Noyce. —And signed by you in the usual manner as auditor? 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. 

Mr. Noyce. —What was your previous experience before you joined this 
firm, Mr. Williams? 

Mr. Williams. —I was trained as a metallurgist at Woolwich and I came 
out to India as Metallurgist and Steel Works Manager of the Government 
Gun Factory at Ishapore. I was there for 8 yearB in charge of their steel 
melting furnaces and roiling mills and 1 came from there to this firm to start 
this works. 

Mr. Noyce. —Havo you been here as a metallurgist since the boginning? 
Mr. Williams. —It was my own scheme really. 

Mr. Noyce. —What other firms arc there in India manufacturing steel 
castings ? 

Mr. Williams. —Nono at present. There were two others but they havo all 
closed down. 

President. —Fairbairn’s have shut down temporarily? 

Mr. Williams. —It was the other part which failed, still they decided to 
close down tho whole thing. 

Dr. Matthai .—When did the other go out? 

Mr. Williams— Probably 18 months to 2 years ago. 

Outturn. 

Mr. Noyce. —On page 5 of your representation, you say that your outturn 
has been increasing at the rate of 250 tons per year for tho last 4 years. The 
rate was not maintained last year and the output hardly went up by 50 tons. 



Mr. Williams.—' That is so. From 1922 to 1925, the rate was maintained. 

Mr. Noyce. —Can you give us any reason as to why the rate of progress 
was checked last year? 

Mr. Williams. —Thore is no particular reason I can give except that if we 
had secured that ordfcr for bogie underframes from Messrs. Burn & Co., wo 
probably should have maintained our progress. We missed that merely on 
account of price. 

Mr. Noyce. —Do you consider that the principal thing you are up against 
is prico and not quality? 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. 

Mr. Noyce. —Has the rate of progress in the sales of your general engineer¬ 
ing castings been on a level with your sales to the railway companies? 

Mr. Williams. —The bulk of the increase is in the sales to the railways. 

Mr. Noyce. —Your general side has not increased very much, T think? 

Mr. Williams. —I doubt whethor it will advance very much more than at 
present. 

Mr. Noyce. —Is there any scope for an increase in that direction? 

Mr. Williams. —Yes, factories, general engineering works, Government 
Departments like the Public Works Department, ^Marino Works, Docks like 
the King George’s Docks, and any schemes of that sort where they have 
heavy cranes, excavating machinery, etc. and where a good deal of steel work 
is required for replacements. 

Mr. Noyce. —It would seem that thore is considerable scope for an increase 
in the demand for steel castings from the sources you just mentioned? 

Mr. Williams. —The amount of work that we have been getting from those 
sources has not advanced. Tt is very, very gradual. The chief advance has 
been in the repetition work that we do for railways and wagon building firms. 

Mr. Noyce. -Is it because the mills, docks and the rest are getting their 
steel castings from England or from the Continent? 

Mr. Williams. —Partly that. At the same time I don’t think there is a 
very much bigger market than we are getting. 

Mr. Smith. —Jute mills have all got stocks of spares which would last them 
for soveral years. 

Mr. Williams.—We, get a certain amount of work for jute mill machinery 
where that machinery is built in India. Messrs. Angus Engineering Com¬ 
pany make jute mill machinery and they very often place orders with us. 
Where jute mill machinery is built in India, we very often get orders for 
steel castings for that particular machinery but where the machinery is im¬ 
ported from England, they get their spares also from England. 

President.- Wo understand that so far ns jute mill machinery is concerned, 
they don’t use very much steel. 

Mr. Williams. —No, Ibev don’t. The principal items are: — 

Loom Swords. 

Bevel Wheels for Softeners. 

Pinions for Softeners. 

Hydraulic Valves for Presses. 

President.- -Is it mild steel they use for these things? 

Mr. Williams. —No, steel castings. 

Scrap. 

Dr. Matthai. —With regard to the question of scrap, supposing we did 
give you protection, would not there be some possibility that engineering 
firms in this country, wagon builders, railway workshops and so on, might 
start their own steei foundries? 

Mr. Williams.—I think it is possible. 

Dr. Matthai—In that case, there would be less available scrap for you. 
Ts not that a possibility? 
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Mr. Williams. —That is so. 

Dr. Matthai. The total certain demand that you have estimated tor youi 
products is 2,000 tons a year. 

Mr. Williams .—Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —It is quito likely, is it not, supposing that kind of develop¬ 
ment took place, practically all that work or a bulk of that work, might not 
come to you at all? 

Mr. Williams. —If the wagon building firms find that they could produce 
castings at a cheaper rate than we could, then that would happen. 

Dr. Matthai. —You don’t think that that would seriously affect the ques 
tion of the supply of your raw material. 

Mr. Williams. —No. 

Dr. Matthai. —As regards this estimate that you have given in answer to 
the President of 20,000 tons of scrap available in the country, the difficulty 
I feel is this. You give here certain figures about the sale of scrap by cer¬ 
tain railways. 

Mr. Williams.- —Yes. 

Dr. Mattahi. —Take, for example, the North Westorn Railway for which 
you give a figure of 10,000 tons. 1 have a sort of idea that it is not their 
annual sale hut the accumulated stock which thoy sell periodically. 

Mr. Williams. —Most of the railways hold their scrap sales annually. T 
know that the East Indian Railway and the Bengal Nagpur Railway do so. 

Dr. Matthai. —Do you know ahout tho North Westorn Railway? 

Mr. Williams. —I do not know definitely whether it is an annual affair 
or not. 

Dr. Matthai. —About turnings and borings you give the prieo in the printed 
representation at Rs. 10 a ton, but in your cost statements which you have 
sent us the figure you give is Rs. 13 a ton. 

Mr. Williams. —In the case of the Bengal Nagpur Railway, wo pay them 
Rs. 10 a ton f.o.r. Kharagpur. 

Dr. Mallhai. —Would that correspond to Rs. 13 a ton landed at your 
works ? 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —If you look at 5 ’our statement A—1 am not going into the 
question of costs, I am just looking at the list of the materials—moulding 
composition is the biggest single itom among your materials. 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai .—What docs that consist of? 

Mr. Williams. —It consists of silica sand, molasses, a certain amount of 
plumbago and water. 

Dr. Matthai. —Where do you get these from ? 

Mr. Williams. —The sand comes from a place called Rajmahal. 

Dr. Matthai. —Do you make the composition in your works? 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —There has boen a considerable fall since 1924 in the cost of 
tho moulding composition. You give the rate as Rs. 20 in your first state¬ 
ment and Rs. 16 in your second statement. 

Mr. Williams. —When we first started, we used to buy it from a firm in 
Calcutta who set up a plant solely for tho purpose of making moulding com¬ 
position, In the course of our experiments in our own works we found that 
we could make the sanio composition from local materials at a very much 
cheaper rate. So, wo discontinued buying it from outside and began to 
make it ourselves. 

Dr. Matthai. —On this question of scrap recoveries, you take credit for 
your scrap at a flat rate. As regards wasters, are you able to find a sale 
for wasters as other than more scrap ? 
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Mr, Williams. —No. 

Dr. Matthai.- -It goes hack into the works. 

Mr. Williams. -Tt goes back into the furnace or is sold as steel scrap. 

Demand for castings. 

Dr. Matthai. —With regard to the question of demand for your eastings, 
this estimate of 40,000 axle boxes that you have given is based, I suppose, on 
the assumption that there would bo a fairly general tendency for the substi¬ 
tution of cast steel boxes for cast iron boxes? 

Mr. Williams. Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. On that assumption, you got that estimate of 40,000 boxes. 

Mr. Williams.- fn fact, I have assumed that eventually nothing but steel 
boxes will be used. 

Dr. Matthai. — Ultimately, that is the assumption. 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. Even so, I consider that 40,000 to 50,000 boxes will 
bo required for replacements. 

Dr. Matthai. —How does the price of cast iron boxes compare with that of 
steel boxes? 

Mr. Williams.- Tt would probably be a third. 

Dr. Matthai. —As big as that? 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —What about malleable iron boxes? 

Mr. Williams.- —The price of malleable iron boxes is practically the samo as 
steel boxos. 

Mr. Noyce. —What about the durability? 

Mr. Wiltiams .—In tho case of malleable iron, it is the same as stcol. 

Mr. Noyce.-- And cast iron? 

Mr. Williams. —It might last one day or it might last 20 years. It depends 
really on what happens in shunting. It, is not merely a question of replacing 
the box. For instance, tho East Indian itailway told me that they had at one 
time 1,000 wagons laid up becauso they had previously been fitted with cast 
iron boxos. Tn shunting many of these boxes were brokon. 

Mr. Noyce. —Tlavc you any idea as to the cost of the cast iron or malleable 
iron? 

Mr. Williams. —No. 

Mr. Noyce. —You -say that you anticipate in due course that all the cast 
iron boxes will bo replaced by steel boxes but there is apparently no reason 
why they should not be replaced by malleablo iron boxes? 

Mr. Williams.- —One or the other. T am treating malleable iron in the 
samo class as steel. 

Mr. Noyce. —It is hardly the same class. 

Mr. Williams. —I am looking at it from the point of view of the number 
of replacements required. 

Dr. Matthai.- In your representation you have referrod to the order of 
tho Oudh and Rohilkhaud Railway for 20,000 steel boxes. Was that executed 
to their entire satisfaction? 

Mr Williams. —The whole order was never completed for this reason. > 
They expected to use so many boxes in the matter of replacements in a year 
and they wanted them to bo supplied to meet a certain demand, but they 
found at the end of the first year that we had supplied them with 0,000 boxes 
of which they had not, used 250. Bo, they asked us to suspend the manufac¬ 
ture after the end of the financial year until they could determine exactly 
what their replacements were going to be. 

Dr. Matthai.- So, a considerable part of that order still remains unexe¬ 
cuted. 

Mr. Williams.- —Yes, more than half of it. 
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inoiPr' ^ 10 or< ^ er ^ lat you got from the East Indian Hailway in 

lyio tor 4,000 boxes, what is the position with regard to that? 

Mr. Williams. That order was placed on the understanding that we 
o ooo Sllpp,y tliem witJl 2 > 000 boxes as quickly as we could and the other 
d,000 as they called for them. We supplied the 2,000 boxes in the first 
instance and they have now called for 1,000 and the rest will remain in stock 
until they call for them. 

-D). Matthai. Can you give us any instance of any considerable repeat 
orders that you have had? it would be some kind of proof of the satisfactory 
quality of your work. 

Mr. Williams. Tn the caso of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, they 
have told us that they don’t propose to import any more steel castings for 
replacements and that as replacement castings are required, they will send 
us the order direct and we have given them a flat rate. 

Dr. Matthai. —What is the total quantity you have done for them so far? 

.\[r. Williams. 1 could not give you that figure oil hand. 1 would let you 
have it if you want. They never ask us to quote a price. 

Vre.side.iit. —Does the flat rate extend over a number of j'ears? 

Mr. Williams.- Indefinitely, ft was originally for a year, but ir is still 
going. 

President. —Wliat is the flat rate? 

Mr. Williams.- —Rs. 38. 

Mr. Noyce. —Docs that include axle boxes? 

Mr. Williams. —They have never given us any orders for axle boxes? 

Dr. Matthai. —Have you any idea of the total quantity required? 

Mr. Williams. 1 could probably find out from them. They have not 
given us any indication as to what the amount will he. It is only compara¬ 
tively recently that they have agreed to place the order with us. I think 
they aro sincere in what they say because they have allowed us to retain all 
their patterns. 

Dr. Matthai. —When a railway orders castings, how are they tested? 

Mr. It illiams - They aro inspected by the Controller of Inspection and 
nothing leaves our works unless it has been inspected by the Inspector and 
if any particular tests are required, they are carried out at, the works or 
he has it done in the Government Test. House at Alipore. 

Mr. Noyce. —He tests for everybody, does he? 

Mr. Williams.- -Ho is the servant of the Chief Controller of the Indian 
Stores Department. He inspects not only our works but also all carriage and 
wagon works. 

Mr. Noyce.- —As regards the work that you do for Jessop and Burn, who 
pays for tho inspection? I can quite understand the Controller of Inspec¬ 
tion inspecting the work done by you for Government or for a State Railway. 

Mr. Williams. —I don’t know who pays for it. 1 am now speaking of 
castings. They have got to lie inspected by tiie Controller of inspection. 

Dr. Matthai. —Judging from the figures in your statement, the position 
at present is that the total demand is 2,000 tons of finished castings on your 
estimate. Tho two melting furnacos that you have now, supposing they aro 
worked to their full capacity, would produce 4,500 tons of finished castings. 
That is tho present position, is it not? 

Mr. Williams. —Yes, 6,000 tons of liquid steel or 4,-500 tons of finished steel. 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing you are able to get every available order in the 
country, there would still be left a certain amount of unexpended capacity 
in your works which is a very considerable amount. 

Mr. Williams. —For that reason wo want to commence the manufacture 
of spring steel in order to use up the excess melting capacity. 
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Dr. Matthai. —For the purpose of spring steel, you have got furnaces in 
resorve, haven't you P * 

Mr. W illiams. —They were not bought with that intention. We roalise 
that we have got a bigger molting capacity and in order to work both these 
furnaces to their capacity, we want to introduce the making of spring steel 
which will reduco the cost of our liquid steel for our castings as wol) as the 
ingot for spring steel. 

Dr. Matthai. —In the statement that you gave the Board in their first 
enquiry you gave the percentage of wasters as 15 to 20 per cent. ? 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai.— How does it stand now? 

Mr. Williams. —I should think it is in the neighbourhood of 10 per cent. 

Dr. Matthai. —Could you compare it at all with the practice in the United 
Kingdom? 

Mr. Williams. —1 think the figure in the United Kingdom would be about 
5 per cent. A really good founder should be able to work even below that 
limit. 

Dr. Matthai. —From your experience in this country, how would it com¬ 
pare with the experience of railway workshops where they do castings? 

Mr. Williams. —T should think our figures are better than theirs. 

Dr. Matthai. —With regard to spring steel, the position as regards raw 
materials is the same as in the case of steel castings. The bulk of the mate¬ 
rials you roquire you would find in India. 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. The only things wo would have to import arc mag¬ 
nesite bricks, plumbago stoppers and things of that kind. Practically the 
whole of the raw materials can be obtained locally. 

Dr. Matthai. —The demand for spring steel in the country, how much do 
you estimate it at? 

Mr. Williams.- The figure for 9 months ending December 1925 was 4,90# 
tons. 

Dr. Matthai. —Did you get, that from the Trade Returns? 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. According to the latest copy of the Trade Returns 
available, the figures arc as follows:-- 

Tons. 

1923- 24 . 3,537 

1924- 25 . . . „r'j' .... 4,164 

1925- 26 . 5,241 

Dr. Matthai. —With rogard to tho demand for spring steel, your view is 
that you aro not likely to find a market till you actually begin to produce and 
give consumers some time to judgo of the quality of your product. 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —In the rolling of spring steel, do you think thero is more 
skill and experience required on the part of labour than in making steel 
castings? That is to sav, if you started a works for the production of steel 
eastings, would you be able to find the necessary skilled labour more easily 
in this country than in the case of spring steel, or is it the other way about? 

Mr. Williams. —At first, it would be very difficult. 

Dr. Matthai. — It does not differ in any way from an ordinary rolling mill? 

Mr. Williams. —it is almost the same. 

Dr. Matthai.- -The fact that you have iron moulding in this country as a 
fairly old industry gives you a supply of labour with regard to steel castings 
which you don’t got with regard to spring steel, is not that so? 

Mr. Williams— I don’t think the difficulty would be very great. Possibly 
it would be greater in the case of spring steel than in the case of steel 
castings. 
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President .—Is it a post-war mill or is it a pre-war one? 

* Mr. Williams. —It is a new mill which was built and intended to be put 
down just before the war ended. 

Dr. Matthai .—The factory at Ishapore, how far is that from your works? 

Mr. Williams. —Approximately 18 miles. 

Dr. Matthai. —ITow long has that been going? 

Mr. Williams. —It lias been going probably for over 30 years. 

Dr. Matthai. —You say that it is of the samo capacity as your proposed 
mill. 

Mr. Williams. —Yes, it is the same sized mill. 

Dr. Matthai. —Is that a more recent mill? 

Mr. Williams. —No, it is very much older. Probably it is 20 years old. 

President- -As regards your demand, do you know that the Indian Stand¬ 
ard Wagon Company stated in their earlier evidence that they thought of 
putting up a cast steel foundry as also a spring shop that would enable them 
to make springs? Lf that happened, what would happen to your market? 

Mr. Williams. —A spring shop moans a shop for making springs and not 
making steel for springs. 

President. —What would happen to your market? 

Mr. Williams. —So far as the Indian Standard Wagon Company is con¬ 
cerned, I doubt whether we ever had a single order that was worth having. 

President. —That is not the point. They are the biggest wagon builders 
in the country. Their capacity is said to be 2,000 wagons working a single 
shift and 3,000 wagons working two shifts. That represents 50 to 75 per cent, 
of the present day requirements of wagons in the country and if they then 
put up a cast steel foundry in which they can make both castings and ingot 
steel, what happens to your market? Supposing you get protection, then it 
may becomo worth tlioir while to make their own castings. I am just trying 
to point out that it may not altogether be a blessing to you. Is not there 
such a possibility? 

Mr. Williams. —There is. 

President. —It js a big possibility. After all, they would require more 
castings than any other wagou builder and if they find that protection is 
being givon to castings then they may start their own foundry. 

Mr. Smith. —We have only asked for protection for 5 years and if they want 
to bonefit by it, they will have to put up a mill which will take them nearly 
three years to finish. 

Dr. Matthai.- -That is a difficulty of a different kind. 

President. —Supposing you get protection, you may not find it such . 
blessing as you are looking forward to. A considerable portion of your mar¬ 
ket will then disappear, is not that so? 

Mr. Williams. —Quite so. 

Mr. Smith. —I consider it very unlikely that it would happen. 

President.— If protection succeeds as a measuro, that is a result which is 
ordinarily to be expected. 

Mr. Smith. —Even if .1 am wrong in my estimate of 3 years, it would take 
them a long time to got their plants out and get the mill going. 

President. —A east steel foundry does not take as much as 8 years. 
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Continued on the 18th May 1926. 

Fair selling price. 

President. —Mr. Smith, to-day we want to go into the question of your fail 
selling price. Than we shall have to consider your proposal as to the amount 
of protection that is required and the means of giving you that protection. 

Now, have these statements that we have received been prepared by 
you? 

Mr. Smith. —They were not prepared by me. I looked over them 
simply. 

President. —But wero the accounts contained in those statements prepared 
by you? 

Mr. Smith. —They have heon taken up from my audited balance sheets. 

President. —Did you check the figures which were submitted to us? 

Mr. Smith. —I have seen that the totals agree. 

President. —Are these accounts according to the method followed by you in 
the audited accounts? 

Mr. Smith. —They are. 

President. -For how many years have yon practised as a chartered 
accountant? 

Mr. Smith. —24 years. 

President..- You don't practise now as a chartered accountant, do you? 

Mr. Smith. —No, 1 retired in April. 

Mr. Noyce. —Are you still auditing tho accounts of this firm? 

Mr. Smith. —No, I don’t even know to whom they passed it. 

President.— Was the cost account system as shown in the printed cost 
sheet dovised by you? 

Mr. Smith. —Entiroly by me. 

President. —YVhat I propose to do is to take your costs for 1924-25 in 
detail to some extent and then compare them as rogards the more important 
itoms with the costs of 1925-26, because I didn’t have the time to go into 
fuller details as regards 1925-26. I think that your works costs fall under 
three principal headings. The first thing is the cost of materials, i.e., scrap 
or charging materials, stores and labour. We have explained to you before 
that, in order to dotermino your reasonable selling price, wo shall first go 
into your works costs and then add the overhead charges and the manufac¬ 
turer’s profit. Let us take tho raw materials by which T mean the metallic 
mixture. Tn the cost sheet for 1924-25 the first item shown is stores issued. 

Mr. Smith. —That should not have been put in at all. Tt was a mistake on 
tho part of the clerk who put that in. 

President. —I just want to know what you would put in there. 

Mr. Smith. —That was not intended to be used at all. Wc are not con¬ 
cerned with the raw materials put in. 

President. —What do you mean by “we are not concerned ” 5 

Mr. Smith. —Not from the point of view of the cost. 

President. —Surely tho figures must in any case bo put in. TIow did you 
get 20,610 cwts. iu 1924-25 costs? 

Mr. Smith. —That is the liquid steel made. 

President. —It has been put under stores issued. 

Mr. Smith. —As I say, it should not have been put in. 
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President. —1 take it that tho total scrap put in is 10 per cent. more. 

Mr. Smith. —The total metallic charge is less 10 per cent. 

President. —It comes to 22,900 cwts. of scrap put in. 

Mr. Smith.— Yes. 

President. —Then you deduct 10 per cent, straight oil. 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. 

President. —As a matter of fact in the costing system it should not be 
deducted there at all, because this gives an idea that this was the quantity 
charged, whereas, as a matter of fact, it was 22,900 cwts. 

Mr. Smith. —It was more than that. As far as T am concerned. T never 
treat the waste in my cost sheet. 

President. —It doesn’t matter what you do. We want to know what the 
exact position is. The point is you first, of all deduct 10 per cent, from your 
materials and then you make a further reduction of 331 per cent. That 
doesn’t show the correct amount of wastage. Let us put it this way. The 
material wasted from the raw material stage to the finished product is now 
about 40 per cent, and not 83J per cent. 

Mr. Smith. —That is so. 

President. —Mr. Williams, don’t you regard that ns a very large percen¬ 
tage ? 

Mr. Williams.- -We get 90 tons of liquid steel from which we deduct 
331 per cent. 

President.--It is a. very big percentage. In the first place 1 don’t see on 
what principle you deduct 10 por cent, to start with, because it is all steel. 
I should like you to explain why you first of all deduct this 10 per cent,. 

Mr. Williams. —The figure is according to tho class of scrap that we are 
using. If we are using good scrap, our yield is very much higher than if we 
are using a rusty scrap. 

President. —10 per cent, is a very large percentage. 

Mr. Williams. —No. When we arc using turnings and borings, the loss 
is very often a good deal more than that. 

President. —hut you have not got any basis for that. You simply put 
down 10 per cent. Tt. is not borne, out by any actual results, is it? 

Mr. Williams. — It is borne out by the final figure we get. 

President. —The final figure you have got is purely hypothetical. 

Mr. Williams. —It is borne out bv actual results. 

President. —Tn the case of Tata’s for instance, they give the actual per¬ 
centage of the yield. 

Mr. Williams. —ho they weigh it? 

President. —1 do not know vvliat the system is, but this is how they probably 
meas'ure it. They have got ingot moulds and they know the capacity of each 
ingot mould. They get the number of moulds multiplied by the capacity. 

Mr. Smith. —That is a very easy matter if we are dealing with ingots. 

President. —How are we to know that you are not allowing too much 
wastage? In what way can we check it? 

Mr. Smith--By the final result of the casting which we sell after allowing 
for stock in one half year. 1 commented upon this in my Report on the 
31st March 1925 balance sheet. J say:- “ The total liquid steel produced in 
the six months is 10,120 cwts. and the outturn of finished goods is 6,239 cwts. 
The loss is therefore 3,881 cwts. or a percentage of 38J per cent. This loss, 
being as it is 5 per cent, in excess of our estimate of 331 per cent., is 
serious.” 

President. —How did you determine that? 



Mr. Smith.— I determined that by taking the actual sales and, after making* 
allowance for the stock at the beginning and at the end, I found that the- 
actual outturn of finished articles was so much, which was 6.239 owls. 

Pm.-tident.- -There again you took the liquid steel after the 10 per cent, 
deduction was made. 

Mr. took the figure which was absolutely final. 

President. —What six months are you talking of? 

Mr. Smith.— -March 1925. 

President. —But we haven’t got the six months accounts here. 

Mr. Smith. —I can tell you from my memory. The other one was 25 per 
cent, in September 1924. In mv lieport i weut on to say:--" But we are 
inclined to think that it is probably due to had stock-taking on 30th September 
1924 in whick-perhaps many castings since rejected may have been treated as 
good. We put forward this suggestion as at the period of last stock-taking, 
the stock was very large and consequently difficult to take, more especially as it 
was not at that lime arranged, but was lying in a large heap. We are 
strengthened in this opinion when we consider the very low percentage of 
waste last half year which was only 25 per cent.” 

President. —.As against 38 in the previous half year. 

Mr. Smith.—-Xu against 38 in the next one. The stock on 30tli September,, 
owing to the fact that our finishing and welding shop was jammed with work, 
had accumulated to a very large extent, and though the castings were taken, 
and weighed, we were not in a position to examine very carefully our 
wasters. 

President. — Until you give me the exact figures as to your total sales 
and .your stock, 1 cannot follow this at all. 

Mr. Smith.- -That 1 shall have to prepa.ro when I go to Calcutta. 

President.--When you arc accounting, I don’t think it is a correct thing 
to take hypothetical figures at all. 

Mr. Smith. —We cannot do anything else in the cost accounts. The 
finished product conies too late. Tt takes three months before it is finished. 
If we were to wait for the weight of the. finished product, that w'oukl mean 
that the information by the time we got it would be useless. 

President. —That is nor, the point. In a particular year you ought to know 
how much you have turned out. 

Mr. Smith. —We do. 

President. —Then you ought to know in that year how much of that was 
wasters and how much was scrap. What is the difficulty? I don’t seo it at 
all. 

Mr. Soyee.— -Your point is that they know the amount of scrap at the 
beginning and at tho end of the year and they know the amount of castings- 
they have turned out. Therefore thoy ought to know exactly how much 
scrap has been used for castings. 

President. —No. My point is that there should be no difficulty in their 
being able to say how much weight of castings has been turned out by them 
in a particular year. 

Mr. Smith .—I see your point. 

President .—First of all you deduct 10 per cent, straight off in the furnace 
department. That I say is not correct anyhow. Then aftor having deducted 
10 per cent, from the total raw material, you deduct 33$ per cent. That you 
call as your finished casting. I say that that, is a purely hypothetical 
figure. 

Mr. Smith.- -It is checked at the end of each half year. 

President. —1 am afraid 1 cannot agree that it is being done correctly, 
judging by the way you do it. The proper way to do it is this. At the end 
of the year you ought to weigh your total castings. 
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Mr. Smith. —We do. 

President. —What is the weight of finished castings for 1924-25 ? 

Mr. Smith. —Unfortunately iny reports have not been brought up in full. 
I can merely tell you for the half year. 

President.- —Which half year? 

Mr. Smith. —31st March 1925. 

President. —Wo haven’t got the half-yoarly accounts. It is no use giving 
a sot of accounts here and there and asking us to comparo it with something 
which we haven’t got. 

Mr. Snath.— 1 can only say T will got you the figure. 

President. —What I want is the gross weight. Do you weigh all your 
castings every year ? 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. 

President. —In that do you weigh the rejections including the wasters, 
risers and hoads? 

Mr. Smith. —We weigh our scrap which comes in. 

President. —I don’t mean that. It is a very simple thing I am trying to 
explain. I want the gross weight of castings. I want to know the weight of 
wasters and risers. I want the weights of the two things in a year. 

Mr. Smith. —We will give them to you. 

President. —That is what ought to have gone into this. Any man who 
goeR through this statement will come to the conclusion that you have taken 
two hypothetical figures, 10 per cent, and 331 per cent. It may be accurate 
in practice. I don’t say it cannot be, but it docs not give us correct informa¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Williams. —The only way to got really accurate figures is to have 
spring balance weighing machine. 

President. —You know the capacity of a ladle. That will give you some 
idea. 

Mr. Noyce .—Would the weight of “the ladles vary? 

Mr. Williams. —Vory little. 

President. —Then if you weigh the ladle once, that would do. 

Mr. Williams. —That is a very common way of doing it. Until we have 
a spring balance weighing machine, it will bo impossible to toll accurately 
what the weight is. 

President. —So long as you don’t get it, it is not quite clear what your 
practice is. 

Mr. Williams. —Wo can only got it in the final stage. 

President. —When will you be able to send us this information? 

Mr. Smith. —I should think it would take me a week to get it out. 

President. —I want figures for 1924-25 and 1925-26. Without this infor¬ 
mation, as you will soe presently, it is very difficult to work out your works 
cost. 

Mr. Smith. —I quite agree with you there. 

President. —Because you may be dividing your total works cost by a totally 
wrong quantity. 

Mr. Smith. —I follow. 

Dr. Matthai. —To the extent to which you have verified, can you tell me 
whether they have agreed with the actuals? 

Mr. Smith. —I supposo so. For one half year it was 25 per cent, and for 
the next half year it was 38J per cent. In September 1925- 1 am speaking 
from memory—it was about 36 per cent. It was high again. As regards 
March 1926, the accounts have not yet been finished. Consequently the loss 
has not yet been verified. 
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President. —According to my calculations, your total metallic charge 
comes to Rs. 1-11-6 a cwt. Under metallic charge I include scrap, ferro- • 
manganese, ferro-silicon and aluminium. The trouble is that if you take the 
total quantity as 23,185 cwts. and the total value as Rs. 23,680, it comes to 
just about a rupee per cwt. of liquid steel. But if you take it on your basis 
of the estimated outturn which is, in this case, 13,740 cwts. it works out to 
'Rs. 1-11-6 a cwt. Of course from that you have to deduct the scrap realised. 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. 

President, —The point is this. Here you have got a very great advantage 
over the foreign manufacturer. Your metallic charge comes only to Rs, 20 
a ton, whereas his scrap alone would cost him from Rs. 30 to Rs. 40 a ton. 

Mr. Williams. —That is so. / 

President. —That advantage is lost somewhere. 

Mr. Smith. —Our cost is just as high a-s his. If our scrap price is low, 
something else is high. 

President. —So far as your metal cost is concerned, you have a distinct 
.advantage of at least Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 a ton. 

Mr. Smith. —It means something from As. 8 to a rupee per cwt. 

President.—Besides, according to your case, you still have to. spend more 
on your cost above materials and so on than the foreign competitor. 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. 

President. —Then I find the next big item in this part of the works cost 
is stores. The cost of refractories comes to about Rs. 7,399. If you add that 
to Rs. 23,680 and deduct the total from the whole grand total Rs. 1,26,000, 
<the balance is stores, which is about Rs. 96,000. 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. 

President. —That works out to about Rs. 7 a cwt. for stores alone. 

Mr. Smith. —It is a very heavy charge. But if you look at it, you will 
find one-third. 

President. —Let us take the first lot of stores,—that is all stores except, 
.as I say, refractories and the scrap. Do you check all the stores account with 
vouchers and everything? 

Mr. Smith. —I do. 

President.— Do you compare them with the amounts issued? 

Mr, Smith.—The system which I go on is this. I take all purchases. The 
stock is taken at the beginning and also at the end and any largo difference is 
looked into and corrected. The stores do actually, in practice, agree year by 
year. 

President. —How do you charge the stores, at the price at which you pur¬ 
chased or at the market price? 

Mr. Smith. —At the average purchase price. Whenever we buy anything 
more, the average is adjusted. 

President. —Does it necessarily correspond with the actual figures at the 
end of the year? 

Mr. Smith. —It should of course in theory, but it never does. There is 
the wastage, mistakes are made and there are various other things. But I 
always check down to see that the stock of stores on the actual count at the 
■end of the year agrees approximately with our book balance. 

President. —In the works, who is in charge of stores? Who determines 
the kind and quantity of stores required? 

Mr. Williams. —I do. Every indent for stores is put up to me and I 
examine it and decide whether the quality and quantity of stores asked for 
are what they should be. Everything comes under my notice. 

President. —Would you mind giving us some idea as to what these miscel¬ 
laneous stores in the slagging material department in Statement A are? 
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Mr. Williams. —Small quantities of coke, etc. 

# President. —Coke, you have shown separately. 

Mr. Williams. —We also use coke which has been included in miscellaneous 
stores. There is a separate item for coke which is used for a different purpose. 
The miscellaneous stores are coke, silica sand, miscellaneous electric gear and 
various small tools. 

President. —In Statement B again there is a heading for miscellaneous 
stores, which comes to Rs. 10,969. 

Mr. Williams. —I think these miscellaneous stores are stores used in the 
electric furnace department and not necessarily as slagging material. 

President. —What kind of stores can these be? 

Mr. Williams. —Certain amount of coke, silica sand and various small 
tools, rabbles and spoons for taking samples, sample moulds, etc. 

President. —These stores, I confess, are very puzzling. You strike against 
them so often and right through these statements. In fact, it is all stores. 

Mr. Williams. —If we had given you all the items under miscellaneous 
stores in detail, the statements would have been much more voluminous. 

President. —I am just trying to point out that about Rs. 8 a cwt. for stores 
is a very big item, including these miscellaneous stores. 

Mr. Williams. —You have taken the total miscellaneous stores. What does 
the total work out top It really means stores which are not classified. 

Mr. Smith. —This miscellaneous stores, I can prove, is miscellaneous stores 
for liquid steel. 

President. —Which miscellaneous stores? ’■ 

Mr. Smith. —The figure Rs. 9,530-14-0 is included in Rs. 44,235. Therefore 
it is miscellaneous stores used in the melting department. 

President. —That is the total cost of the scrap, refractories and slagging 
material. 

Mr. Smith. —And miscellaneous stores. 

President. —The biggest item in this is the moulding composition at Rs. 20 
per ton which works out at about Rs. 3-4-0 a cwt. You say you bought it from 
somebody at Rs. 20 a ton. 

Mr. Williams.—It used to cost considerably more than Rs. 20 a ton. 

President. —It is stated here as Rs. 20 a ton. 

Mr. Williams. —But I am speaking of the original price. 

President. —Is it a contract price or what? 

Mr. Williams. —No. We ordered, as we required, from them. 

President. —Now the price has come down to Rs. 16 a ton. 

Mr. Williams.- —Yes. 

President. —What is this big difference due to ? 

Mr. Williams. —It is due to the fact that we now make it ourselves instead 
of buying it. We buy raw materials and make the composition ourselves. 
The cost of raw materials and of the labour expended in making the composi¬ 
tion comes to very much less than we paid before. Up to that time we have 
not been able to discover a sand for doing the composition work ourselves. 

President, —Is this a local sand ? 

Mr. Williams. —It comes from Rajmahal. 

President. —Where is that? 

Mr. Williams. —It is 100 miles from Calcutta. 

President. —In the moulding composition there is more wastage because 
you have hand moulding instead of machine moulding. 

Mr. Williams—Probably a little more, not very much. 

President.— You have got only two moulding machines. 



Mr, Williams. —We have got J wo machine moulding plants and 8 or JO 
hand-worked machines. 

President. —I mean power-worked, 

Mr. Williams. —Do yon mean pneumatic? 

President. —Yes, you have got only two of these. 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. 

President. —What does one of them cost? 

Mr. Williams. —It is no use considering the machine itself. You have got 
to take into consideration other things. To work that machine you require 
a motor, an air compressor and tubes which carry the compressed air to the 
machine. Speaking from memory, it is about Rs. 30,000 excluding the motor 
which is another Rs. 1,760. 

President. —Don’t you require a compressed air installation for other pur¬ 
poses in your works? 

Mr. Williams. —We have put down that. 

Mr. Smith. —I think what you want to know is how much it would cost 
us to add on to our present plant. 

President. —What I saw in your works was that there was too much of 
this manual work and it seemed to me that there was wastage of labour as 
well as of materials in that. 

Mr. Williams. —I see your point. 

President. —It does seem to me that this charge for moulding composition 
which worked out in 1924-25 at Rs. 3-4-0 a cwt. and which is now reduced to 
Rs. 2-5-0, because of the drop in the price, is still on the high side. 

Mr. Williams. —I admit that it is high. It is a thing to which I have 
given a great deal of attention. 1 have tried my best to reduce it. It is a 
very difficult matter to get Indian workmen to economise in the use of stores 
which are used in very large quantities. Unless we can devise some means of 
limiting the amount to a certain extent per cwt. of casting, they will con¬ 
tinue to throw it about and mix it up with other sand. 

President. —You use about 3 cwts. per each cwt. of casting? 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. 

President. —That is very high. 

Mr. Williams. —It is very high. It is a thing which caused mo more 
anxiety than anything else. So far we have not been able to devise means of 
cutting it down. 

President. —Supposing it was cut down, how much do you think you could 
cut it down to? 

Mr. Williams. —It should come down by at least a third. That is what 
we are aiming at. 

President. —It would bring down your cost by a rupee or so. 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. 

President. —You have got the machine shop and there you have got another 
lot of stores. What are these stores? I don’t want all the details, but I just 
want to get some idea. 

Mr. Williams .—Tool steel, mild steel, belting, saws, etc. 

President. —Is this a machine shop for machining your castings? I under¬ 
stood you to say that some of the castings are not machined by you at all. 

Mr. Williams. —We do very little machining. This is for cutting off the 
risers. 

President, —It would be used for repairs also. 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. But the saws for the cutting of risers are also a very 
big item. 
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President. —Then the next biggest item after this is welding department 
Stores. 

Mr. Williams. —At that time we were using oxy-acetylene. We bought 
the oxygen and made the acetylene. It is the cost of oxygen which is the' 
principal item. 

President. —How did you buy it? 

Mr. Williams.' —We bought it in cylinders. At that time it was costing, 
us very much. Consequently we decided to put down our electric welding, 
plant. 

President. —Would you give me the figure for welding for 1925-26? 

Mr. Williams. —Rs. 4,935 against Us. 22,000. 

President. —That saved you nearly Us. 18,000. 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. 

President. —That is equal to a saving of Rs. 1-4-0 a cwt. 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. 

President. —I think that finishes the stores part. Out of this you have 
got to deduct the scrap recovery. 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. 

President. —You have taken what you consider to be the market price of 
scrap. 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. 

President. —As regards quantities, you have taken 33} per cent. 

Mr. Williams.- —Yes. 

President. —You have put in under repairs a sum of Rs. 13,515 which 
apparently was not originally part of your cost accounting system. 

Mr. Smith. —That is because you asked for it. 

President. —In what part of the statement does it go iti? It must appear 
in the one or the other of these statements. 

Mr. Smith, —It must be in Statement B. 

President. —Statement B is siumnarised in the cost over material in item 
2 of your letter of the 12th May 1926, whore you say repairs and relining, 
etc., are included in general works cost, and therefore they are not there. 
You can send it to me afterwards. I have wasted a lot of time over it. 

Mr. Smith. —You will find a lot omitted. 

President. —What have been omitted? 

Mr. Smith.-— From magnesite bricks down to miscellaneous stores. Those- 
have been omitted in this, because they are under works cost material. If 
you add these four items, viz. : — 



Rs. 

A. 

V. 

Magnesite bricks 

936 

0 

0 

Silica bricks . 

553 

14 

9 

Fire clay ..... 

. 1,057 

0 

0 

and 




Miscellaneous stores . 

. 10,969 

0 

9 


you would get exactly Rs. 13,515-15-6. 

President .—You put that in Statement B and then you say in your letter 
that it is iu the other, 

Mr. Smith .—They have included it under Rs. 1,39,799-2-6. 

President .—So long as you have got it, it doesn’t matter where. 

Hr. Matthai .—The President was comparing the costs of 1924-25 and 1925- 
26. I find taking your summaries for the two years the net material cost in* 
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1925-26 is about Rs. 14 per owt. less than in 1924-25 and 1 take it that is 
very largely due to a fall in the prices of materials. • 

Mr. Smith. —It is due to the fall in the price of our moulding composi¬ 
tion. 

Dr. Matthai. —And of coal? 

Mr. Smith. —Not so much. 

Dr. Matthai. —It is due largely to the moulding composition and a few 
other small items in the welding department. 

Mr. Smith. —Welding and moulding would cover that. 

Dr. Matthai —What I want to get at is this. I don’t find that there is 
any substantial difference in the output between the two years. It is only 
a difference of 400 cwts. Therefore the saving you have been able to make in 
the materials is largely due to market conditions. 

Mr. Williams. —And to the introduction of various economies. 

Dr. Matthai.- —Yes, but what I want to be quite clear about is whether 
it is due mainly to market conditions, 

Mr. Smith. —It is largely due to economies, the greatest point being 
undoubtedly our moulding composition. 

Dr. Matthai. —Therefore the fall is mainly due to economies. 

Mr. Smith.— Yes. The other big fall is in the welding department which 
again is entirely economy. 

ur. Matthai.- —There is just one small point which I don’t understand. In 
1925-26 except in the last month or two you have no entry at all against gas 
coke. In 1924-25 practically every month you have an entry. 

Mr, Smith. —I noticed it when I was up here. Probably we got in an 
invoice which was debited to the particular head instead of doing it in small 
amounts. Gas coke would be entirely used in the moulding department. 

Dr. Matthai.— If your explanation were right, there would be a very large 
item in some particular months of tho year, wouldn’t there be? 

Mr. Smith. —One would expect that. 

Mr. Williams. —I think I can explain that to a certain extent. Formerly 
we heated our ladles with gas coke. We always found that we could not 
get sufficient heat and we substituted coal. That would account for the big 
reduction. 

Mr. Noyce. —The cost of ferro-manganeso has come down by Rs. 100 a 
ton. To what is that due? 

M/r. Williams. —We bought the first lot when all prices were about the 
peak. The prices of converting were very high. 

Mr. Smith. —It came out very early in the day. 

Mr. Noyce. —Do you import ferro-manganese and ferro-silicon? 

Mr. Williams. —We are able to get them sometimes locally. 

President. —Tata’s do make ferro-manganese. 

Mr. Williams. —They are not willing to part with it and I don’t think 
they have very much to spare. 

Mr. Noyce. —It would seem from these statements that prices have remain¬ 
ed very constant for ajl your raw materials. Is that because you have got 
large stocks, or because prices have actually been very steady? In the 
case of at least four items out of five in the statement, the prices have- 
remained the same throughout the two years. 

Mr. Smith. —Because we bought, when we started, very large stocks, which 
we are still using. 

Mr. Williams. —In the case of borings we have running contracts for the 
supply of so much per month at a flat rate. 

Mr. Noyce. —Why have you shown two separate items under steel scrap 
as steel scrap miscellaneous and steel borings P 
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# Mr. Smith. —There must have been a lot of miscellaneous scrap purchased. 
I noticed it after I had come up. 

Mr. Noyce. —There has been a fall in the price of lime of Rs. 20 a maund. 
Where do you get that from? Do you get it locally? 

Mr. Williams. —Yes, from Sylhet. 

Mr. Noyce. —In 1925 there is an item of Rs. 6,991-0-6 under the miscel¬ 
laneous stores shown below moulding composition. In the first half of 
1925-26 it is only Rs. 455. What is that due top 

Mr. Williams. —Personally 1 should think It was due to closer allocation. 

Mr. Noyce. —What stores are these? 

Mr. Williams. —Moulders’ tools, plumbago and certain kinds of moulding 
sands which we use in addition to the silica sand in the moulding composition. 

Mr. Noyce. —Would these miscellaneous stores be used in the production 
of your own composition? 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. 

Mr. Noyce. —When did you start making? 

Mr. Williams. —Sometime in the latter half of 1925. 

Mr. Noyce — It seems to me that if the cost of your moulding composition 
went down by some Rs. 22,000, and if you started making it yourselves, that is 
obviously sufficient reason for the miscellaneous stores being high. 

Mr. Williams. —They have dropped, 

Mr. Noyce. —They have dropped by over Rs. 6,000 a year. 

Mr. Williams. —This is only for a half year. 

Mr. Noyce.—That is so. They went up again in the second half of 1925-26. 

President. —It is a big jump from Rs. 454 to Rs. 7,400. In 6 months it 
amounts to more than what you have spent in the previous 12 months. 

Mr. Smith.— I cannot account for it. Would you like us to send you the 
information ? 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Noyce. —Is it possible for you to work out a sort of average figure as 
regards the cost of your requirements of stores? 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. 

Mr. Noyce. —In Statement B you give the net works cost of finished cast¬ 
ings per cwt. as Rs. 26-5-7. In your covering letter of 12th May 1926, you 
give the cost as Rs. 26-8-6. There is not very much difference between the 
two figures, but still It is curious that there should he any difference at all. 

Mr. Smith. —I can tell you the reason for that. This letter was written 
first of all from my audited accounts which showed the actual stores after 
adjustment of differences. The other was made out from the stores issue 
sheets—the only place where we could get it. The small difference has been 
written off as not being accounted for. 

Mr.' Noyce. —Which is the final figure? 

Mr. Smith. —Rs. 26-8-6 is the final figure. 

Dr. Matthai. —If this reduction in the cost of materials is largely due to 
•economies, which you have introduced, we might take the 1925-26 figures 
rather than the earlier figures as the figures of your future costs. 

Mr. Williams. —Absolutely. We hope to improve still further. 

Dr. Matthai. —At any rate it cannot go above that. 

Mr. Williams. —No. 


Cost above materials. 

President .—With regard to the next item, cost above materials, would you 
Tefresh my memory about the figures you gave me of the total number of units 
you would require per ton? I want figures for 1924-25 and 1925-26. 
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Mr. Williams. —1924-25—1,072 units per ton including all the electric gear. 

President. —What was the flat rate? 

Mr. Williams. —As. 1-25 per unit. 

Mr. 'Noyce .—When did it come down to -91 of an anna? 

Mr. Williams ,—At the beginning of our financial year 1925-26. 

President. —What was the rate in 1924-25? 

Mr. Williams. —Tt is very difficult to give you a figure. 

President. —That was the reason why I wanted an average figure. 

Mr. Williams. —We will send it to you later on. 

Mr. Noyce. —The point is that your works cost for electric current is prac¬ 
tically the same for 1924-25 as for 1925-26 and yet you say that there has been 
reduction in the rate per unit. Your total outturn is very much the same. 

Dr. Matthai. —The difference in electric current between the two years is 
exactly Re. -3 per cwt. 

President. —At the rate of As. 1-25 per unit it comes to roughly Rs. 80 a 
ton. That you say is for a ton of liquid steel. 

Mr. Williams. —Yes, that is for liquid steel. 

President. —It cannot he right. At that rate it would coine to Rs. 80,000 
for current. 

Mr. Williams. —If you would permit me, I should like to send you the figure 
later on. 

Mr. Noyce. —Yon say that the unit rate varies from month to month ac¬ 
cording to the quantities used. 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. 

Mr. Noyce. —It seems an unsatisfactory arrangement to allow the rate to 
vary. The Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation do not vary their charges 
for household consumption. 

Mr. Williams. —But they do to industrial concerns according to the amount 
used. It is a gradual fall from As. 1-25 to A. 91. That is why I said I 
should like to give you the rate per month later. 

President. —Your total electric current in the year 1924-25 is Rs. 67,576. 

Out of that for smelting only it is Rs. 50,721. 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. 

President. —That works out for finished castings at about Rs. 3-14-0 a cwt. 
or Rs. 77 a ton. 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. 

President. —That is roughly equivalent to 7 tons of coal. 

Mr. Williams. —I don’t think it is right to take it in tons of coal. 

President. —I am pointing out that it is a very large item. 

Mr. Williams. —When you speak of coal you have got to take into consider¬ 
ation the cost of converting that coal into a heat unit. The only way to 
make a fair comparison would he that so many units of electricity are used in 
the furnace at so much per unit and so much producer gas has to be produced 
at so much. 

President. —Why should you start from producer gas? You start from 
coal. 

Mr. Williams .—That won’t be a fair comparison. 

President. —I am just trying to point out that it strikes me that this pro¬ 
cess of yours appears to he much more expensive than it ought to be. 

Mr. Williams. —It is not more expensive if you compare it with the way- 
in which other countries are working. 
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President, —It may be that in a small furnace you may use a little more 
coaf, but you will see that there is a great deal of difference between 2 tons 
and 7 tons. 

Mr. Smith. —Have you any cost figures for Tata’s? 

President. —It is generally known that for very inferior quality of coal, 
such as Indian coal, they use 4 tons of coal for one ton of finished steel 
about 2 tons of which are used for pig iron and the remaining two tons are 
from pig iron to finished steel. In a smaller converter I am prepared to admit 
that the consumption may be more, because the larger the production the less 
is the consumption. I am trying to point out that there is a good deal of 
difference between 2 tons and 7 tons and I am simply talking of the relative 
■costs of the two processes. 

Mr. Williams. —What I think you are doing is you compare the cost of 
making the quality of steel which we manufacture with ordinary mild steel. 

President. —I am doing nothing of the sort. I can understand this, if yon 
are able to show that you are getting any higher price because of the electric 
process than other people do for an ordinary basic converter casting that 
■competes against you. It has not been shown anywhere. 

Mr. Williams. —A good many British standard specifications lay down that 
steel must be made either in an acid open hearth furnace or in an electric 
furnace and they very often will not accept basic converter steel. 

President.^ Take the acid open hearth furnace. It doesn’t take much 
more coal. 

Mr. Williams. —You cannot compare a ton of coal with so many units of 
•electricity. 

President. —I agree. 

Mr. Williams. —Before we go to use coal we require a very expensive plant 
and expensive labour. When you compare the two, you must take all these 
into consideration. 

President. —Do you mean the cost of converting coal into power? 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. Have you any figures to show the cost of conversion 
•of coal into power? 

President. —I couldn’t give you any definite figures just now. 

Mr. Williams. —It would certainly he loss, but then it is expected to he 
less, because of the quality of steel. 

Dr. Matthai.—lt is recognised that when you make electricity out of coal 
:a great deal of the coal is wasted, that is to say, supposing you derive power 
directly from coal, instead of using coal as a raw material for the generation 
-of power, as in the case of electricity, a great deal more of coal would be used 
than you would use if coal were used directly as power. 

Mr. Williams. —I am not prepared to argue that. But I do know for com¬ 
parison you must take into consideration the cost of converting coal into a 
heat unit. 

Mr. Noyce. —-The chief consideration you have got to take into account is 
that Tata’s convert their own coal for the purpose for which they use it. Here 
you have got to pay the middleman’s profit of the Calcutta Electric Supply 
Corporation. 

Mr. Williams. —The reason why we cannot do that is that a small power 
plant cannot compete with a very large one. It can be done and there are 
foundries in England who do it. 

President. —There are very few electric foundries in England. In Belgium 
there are only three. 

Mr. Willmms. —But in America there are many. 

President. —The principal competing countries are Belgium and United 
Kingdom where the proportion of electric furnaces is small. 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. 
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President. —It shows that it is not a very economical process. It amoufctr- 
to this that you pay the price of 7 tons of coal in order to produce the equi¬ 
valent power. 

Mr. Williams. —I don’t say that. There is another point and that is if the 
electric process is not economical, how is it possible that people like Edgar 
Allen & Co., Sheffield, have one of the most up-to-date furnaces and use it. 
They not only use it, but they are able to compete. 

President. —It all depends on the conditions in which a particular industry 
is carried on. I am simply trying to get information. My point is that one 
of the reasons why you are not able to compete may be that you are probably 
using a more expensive process of manufacture. This is partly shown by the 
fact that even in Belgium where electricity is said to be cheap for industrial 
purposes, there are only three electric furnaces as against several others which 
use the ordinary converter process. The same applies to the United 
Kingdom. I don’t attach very much importance to the United Kingdom, 
because electricity is dearer there than in Belgium. 

Mr. Williams. —At the same time we are in competition with people who use 
electricity. 

President. —I am only pointing out to you the point that struck me. You 
put down for steam coal in 1924-23 a rate of Us. 12 per ton. How did you get 
that rate? What steam coal were you using? 

M>'. Williams. —Deshergarh. It is a special quality—dug up in large 
lumps—for which they charge a higher rate. 

President. —So far as I remember in 1924-25 Rs. 6-8-0 was probably the 
price in the collieries. 

Mr. Smith. —A good bit of our coal also comes from Ranee,vunge. This 
is the price actually paid at our works. 

President. —It does seem a fairly heavy rate. Now as regards labour you 
call it “ workers’ wages.” 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. 

President .•—In 1924-25 tho total charge under labour was Rs. 1,21,249 which 
was reduced to Rs. 1,12,309 in 1925-26. What was this difference due to? 

Mr. Williams. —It was probably due to more machine moulding which 
requires less expensive labour. 

President. —What is your total labour force? 

Mr. Williams. —Approximately 300. 

Mr. Smith.— Towards tho end of 1926 we managed to get a contractor to 
take over our factory labour. It is now being done cheaper than we could do 
it ourselves. 

President. —Do you consider that as a permanent reduction? 

Mr. Smith. —That will be a permanent reduction. 

President. —The incidence per cwt. in 1924-25 was about Rs. 8-12 and in 
1925-26, Rs. 8. It is a very big amount. 

Mr. Smith. —We think that there will be still further reduction as more 
labour-saving appliances are used. This contract system we propose to extend 
to the moulding department as well as to the welding. 

President. —If you have a labour strength of 300 and yon turn out 13,000 
cwts. in a year, the output is very small. It is about 2 tons per head a year. 
It is the smallest output I ever saw. 

Mr. W'illiams. —That is taking into consideration all our cooly labour. 
They are not all moulders. Only less than half of them are moulders. 

President. —How much direct labour you would say you had inside the 
works ? 

Mr. Williams. —About 150. 

President. —How many moulders you say you have? 

Mr. Williams. —Approximately 100 including boys. We have 20 boys.. 
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President. —Under the head ‘ General Works Supervision ’ I see that the 
wages of European section have fallen from Rs. 21,688 to Rs. 12,517. Is that 
a permanent reduction or is it only temporary? 

Mr. Smith. —I think it will be permanent. 

Mr. Noyce. —In September 1924 how many Europeans had you? 

Mr. Williams. —Three. 

Mr. Noyce. —The wages of Europeans in the month of September 1924 came 
to Rs. 3,206 and afterwards they settled down at Rs. 900 odd. 

Mr. Smith. —September would be high, because you would get the man’s 
passage home in that. 

Mr. Noyce. —Mr. Williams, your salary is included in overhead charges, 
think. 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. 

President. —Your works cost above materials in 1924-25 was Rs. 17-11-0 
and in 1925-26 about Rs. 16-11-0. That you consider to he more or less a 
permanent drop. 

Mr. Williams. —Our Indian foreman moulder seems to he making good. 
He has been on trial for the last sis months. 

President. —The difference of Rs. 2-13-0 between the two total works costs is 
mainly accounted for, by material Rs. 1-12-0, labour about Re. 0-12-0 and 
supervision about Re. 0-5-0. 

J)r. Matthai.~l find under power what has happened in 1925-26 is that a 
slight reduction that you are able to get in electricity is exactly counter¬ 
balanced by the slight increase under fuel. 

Mr. Williams. —The two have nothing to do with each other. 

Dr. Matthai. —I am trying to balance increases against decreases. Taking 
labour, there is of course a considerable reduction of Rs. 1-8-0 per cwt. of 
finished casting and in supervision, as the President pointed out, you have a 
considerable reduction under European supervision. I find that you are try¬ 
ing to explain the reduction in labour costs entirely on the ground of machine 
moulding and the system of contract. Is any part of that reduction duo to 
the fact that your labourers are now able to do their work better? You have 
been working now for three or four years. 

Mr. Williams. —Decidedly. 

Dr. Matthai. —When you answered the President’s question, you made no 
reference to that at all. Before I heard your explanation, thab was the line 
I should have been inclined to take. 

Mr. Smith. —Personally, speaking only as an accountant, I think the cap¬ 
ability of the labour has been more or less stable in March 1924 and 1925, but 
Mr. Williams is much better able to judge this. 

Dr. Matthai. —I find that there is a slight increase in the cost of Indian 
supervision and a considerable decrease in the cost of European supervision. 
Is the decrease in supervision as a whole due to the fact that there is now 
less European supervision as you are substituting Indian supervision for 
European supervision which is less expensive, or is it due to the fact that 
your labour being more capable, it can do with less supervision? Either it is 
less expensive supervision or it is less supervision altogether, do you see my 
point ? 

Mr. Smith. —We probably have the same number of supervisors as before. 

Dr. Matthai. —You have no decided view as to the part played by the need 
for supervision. 

Mr. Williams. —I have a very decided view. I don’t think we can do with 
less supervision at any time. It may he less expensive, but not less super¬ 
vision. 

Dr. Matthai. —In your works, does it happen that in the first half of the 
financial year the output is less or greater than the second half year? 

Mr. Williams. —When the railways start on their financial year, they begin 
to place their orders. 
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Dr, Matihai. —It has nothing to do with the weather. 

Mr. Williams. —Nothing. 

Dr. Matthai. —In the case of Tata’s there is a very perceptible difference 
between the cold weather and the hot weather in the matter of output. 

Mr. Williams. —It doesn’t affect us one way or the other. 

Overhead charges — Depreciation. 

President. —We shall go on to the next item, viz., overhead charges which 
include depreciation, interest on working capital and head office expendi¬ 
ture. I want to explain to you first of all that in this question of depreciation, 
we shall have to determine the block value of the Tdant. Before coming to 
that I should like to explain to you that your plant as laid out is capable of 
producing 6,000 tons of liquid steel or 4,500 tons of castings. But your pro¬ 
duction has not reached that figure. Now there are two alternatives. One 
is that we must determine the value of so much of your block as contributed' 
to the production of your output which is a very difficult business. We did. 
this to a certain extent in dealing with Tata’s costs in 1921 -22 and found il. 
very difficult. In a smaller concern such as yours, I don’t think I should* 
apply that principle—here I am speaking for myself. The other principle is* 
this: in allocating the amount of depreciation, as you have not reached 
your full output, we must take some intermediate figure which would be some 
sort of figure between your total capacity and your present output. Suppos¬ 
ing that in five years or ten years or whatever the period may be, you reach 
your full capacity, we shall have to take some intermediate figure for the, first 
year, second year, third year and so on. 

Mr. Smith. —The amount of depreciation which you are prepared to allow 
is a fair depreciation? 

President. —We have either got to estimate the value of the block which 
you require for your present output—you don’t expect a part of the production 
to earn the profit and the depreciation on the whole capacity of the plant, 
which is not expected in any business—or we must take some intermediate 
figure and give you a rate of depreciation per cwt. on that intermediate figure. 
We shall take, for the sake of argument, 2,000 cwts. as your present produc¬ 
tion, 5,000 cwts. being your full capacity. The total depreciation comes to 
so much. We divide it by 5,000 and allow you so much per cwt. As your 
production increases, you will be able to earn more—that is the line I am pro¬ 
ceeding on. 

Mr. Smith.~I should like here to put forward a point that, with tlie excep¬ 
tion of our electric furnace, 1 think we are using the whole of our plant; in 
other words, if we are to bring our production up to the full capacity of our 
furnaces, we shall have to buy more plant. It is only in the electric furnace 
that we have any excess capacity over our output. 

President .—You have got a bigger plant which is obviously intended for a 
much bigger output. I am asking you as a business man, what you would 
do in that case. Surely you don’t expect a part of the business to earn the 
whole of the depreciation and profit on the entire plant. This is the prin¬ 
ciple on which I am working. 

Mr. Smith. —I perfectly agree with your point of view. We merely do so 
in our accounts because of financial considerations more than anything else. 
It would certainly be unfair to burden the works costs with the whole depre¬ 
ciation of a plant which is not working. 

President. —If you follow my principle, I think the result will be more or 
less the same. 

Mr. Smith. —What you intend doing is, if you allow us, just for the sake of 
argument, 10 per cent, depreciation on the whole of our capacity which is, 
say, 20,000 units, you propose, if we are only doing 10,000 units, to give us 5 
per cent. 

President. —That is right. In allowing for depreciation, we proceed gene¬ 
rally on the replacement value of the. plant. There is no other way. We 
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determine your block value and then we allow a rate of 6J per cent. You 
will have to make out a very strong case to make us alter that figure. 6J per 
■cent, roughly approximates to your actual figures. There is a difference of 
only Rs. 6,000. 

Mr. Smith. —I don’t quite follow you. 

President. —At 61 per cent, it is only about Rs. 5,000 or Rs. 6,000 less than 
what you have claimed. Therefore we are not going to alter that. In every 
industry we have enquired into, all have agreed that it is a reasonable rate. 
It is more than the income-tax people allow you. 

Mr. Smith. —In a case like ours, the income-tax people allow 71 per cent. 

President. —It is not worth while in this case for the sake of Rs. 5,000 or 
Rs. 6,000 to alter that. The rate of 61 per cent, is the mean of 4 different 
rates, vip., 21 per cent., 5 per cent., 71 per cent, and 10 per cent. We have 
tested this in most of our-enquiries and we have found it reasonably oorreot. 

Mr. Smith. —It is a perfectly fair rate. 

President. —Up to 1923 your total block value was Rs. 7,15,644. You have 
not allowed anything for depreciation against 1923, though the plant had 
been working for two years. 

Mr. Smith. —It was not working. It was in the course of construction. 

President. —No, it was started in 1922. 

Mr. Williams. —Only in a very small way. 

Mr. Smith. —It is true that we were working, hut it was entirely experi¬ 
mental, doing about one heat in 4 days. 

President. —For that reason for three years I am taking one year’s depre¬ 
ciation which will roughly come to Rs. 44,650. Then in 1923-24 the value of 
your plant has been increased to about Rs. 9,60,000. Depreciation on that 
will be Rs. 60,000. Then again in 1924-25 you have increased your block 
value to Rs. 10,08,175. Depreciation on that will be Rs. 63,000. If you 
deduct the depreciation, your block value comes to Rs. 8,40,000, but that is 
not necessarily your replacement value. The replacement value of your plant 
you have given as 60 per cent. That 60 per cent, is 60 per cent, of the total 
block value without depreciation? 

Mr. Smith. —Undoubtedly. 

President. —Your replacement value then becomes Rs. 6,00,000. What it 
means is this that your plant has depreciated by the drop in value alone apart 
from depreciation by the difference between Rs. 8,40,000 and Rs. 6,00,000. 
That is what I think you ought to write off, isn’t that so? 

Mr. Smith. —I follow your point. 

President. —-We are dealing just now with general principles. First of all, 
as I have told you, we can only deal with the replacement value of the plant. 

Mr. Smith. —Of course there is no argument left. 

President. —You don’t expect in any scheme of protection you will be 
allowed to make up your past losses. 

Mr. Smith. —I don’t consider this as loss. Although we value it at 60 per 
cent, now, owing to a rise in price, it may be 80 per cent, next year. 

President. —That is your look-out. In allowing for depreciation, we must 
take the replacement value. That is what we have done in every case as far 
as possible. If you refer to our Steel Report, for instance, you will find that 
we wrote down the cost of the Greater Extensions from Rs. 15 crores to Rs. 10 
crores. 

Mr. Simth. —If that is the usual scheme of the Board, I don’t wish to 
argue the point. 

President. —Is there any other way of doing it at all? 

Mr. Smith. —We will leave it at that. 

President. —What I was suggesting to you was that if you wrote down 
Rs. 2,42,000 in 1924-25. then from that date your depreciation would be on 
the replacement value. 
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Mr. Smith. —6J per cent, on Rs. 6,00,000. 

President. —In 1925-26 the hook block value is Rs. 10,76,643 and 60 per 
leant, of that is about Rs. 6,46,000 which is the replacement value. These are 
the data on which we have to work. 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. 

President. —What it comes to is this: that you have to write off about 
Rs. 2,40,000 and start afresh. That money is gone. You are not the only 
firm that has appeared before us. 

Mr. Smith. —We have been luckier than most. 

Mr. Noyce. —In calculating depreciation, you have, I take it, calculated 
on prime cost. Taking the first figure at 100, you have calculated your depre¬ 
ciation jOn 100 throughout. 

Mr. Smith. —Yes, the Board allow that. 

Dr. Matthai. —How did you estimate the replacement value of your plant 
at 60 per cent.? 

Mr. Williams. —It is based or. a number of typical prices which are cur¬ 
rent for a plant of our type. 


Working Capital. 

President. —The next item is interest on working capital. I have not been 
able to find out what your working capital is. What you have done is simply 
this. You have taken the total investment. From that you have deducted 
the depreciated value of the plant and the remainder you call working capital. 
That is not at all right. It includes the depreciation fund. It includes any 
losses that you may have sustained. What I am going to suggest to you is 
this. There is a much simpler way of determining it. On how many months’ 
turnover ought you to have working capital? Speaking for myself, I should 
think not more than six months’ total works cost as a reasonable amount for 
your working capital. 

Mr. Smith. —Would you take any typical six months? 

President.—No, any six months will do. The total of your six months’ 
works cost will he Rs. 1,80,000 or in round figures Rs. 2,00,000. But from 
the way in which you have worked out, you can neyer he right. 

' Mr. Smith.—I have arrived at it this way: 

Rs. 

Stock of finished goods . . . . . . 60,000 

Stores . 87,000 

Outstandings. 1,33,000 


Total . 2,80,000 


'You say you will allow us six months’ works cost for our working-capital, 
think it is a perfectly fair basis to take. 

President. —Then again you have taken 12 per cent, as interest on work¬ 
ing capital and the return on your capital. We must separate the two for 
the moment. We have allowed, in the case of other firms, per cent, for 
working capital which, I think, is fairly above the Bank rate. A big firm like 
Hukumchand’s would get money at a very much lower rate. We are not 
concerned with any particular firm. We think any firm which is of import¬ 
ance to make out a case for protection ought to be able to get money for work¬ 
ing capital at not more than 7§ per cent. That is what we have allowed in 
every enquiry so far and they have never claimed more. 

Mr. Smith. —1 don’t quite agree, A firm with a good balance sheet can 
borrow money at 71 per cent, easily. I don’t really see why yon should 
■employ the exact amount at which they can borrow. 

President .—I don’t say they do. Most of them borrow it for less. One 
firm actually borrowed at 51 per cent. We calculated at the rate of 7£ per 
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cegt. An industry which is unable to borrow working capital at 7£ per cent, 
is not an important enough industry. That is what I would suggest. 

Mr. Smith. —Not necessarily in the case of this industry. If we were nor 
connected with Sir Sarupchand I doubt whether we could borrow anything. 

President. —The question arises where did you borrow the capital from? 

Mr. Smith. —From Sir Sarupchand Hukumchand. 

President. —Then you can borrow at 6 per cent. 

Mr. Smith. —12 per cent, is only a book entry. 

President. —If he is lending you at 6 per cent, he will probably be able to 
borrow it at much less. 

Mr. Smith. —It rather took me by surprise that you took the working 
capital as being necessarily the cheapest that you borrow. 

President. —One firm actually got it at 51 per cent. In your case the posi¬ 
tion is this that if you had written down your depreciation, you would not 
have had to borrow anything at all. As it is, you may be getting a present 
of 7i per cent. Really speaking in your case depreciation is merely a book 
entry. 

Mr. Smith. —Quite. 

President. —Therefore I don’t suggest that you shouldn’t get it. In the 
depreciation you have got about Rs. 2,50,000 which may well he used for work¬ 
ing capital. 7J per cent., having regard to that factor, is not a small rate. 

Mr. Smith. —No. 

Head Office Expenses. 

President. —The next item is the Head Office expenses which in 1925-26 
work out nearly to Rs. 5,000 a month. In Statement E you have a column 
for management. What does that mean? 

Mr. Smith. —It means all the various charges which we incurred. It in¬ 
cludes our rent and taxes out at Ballygunge and our Ballygunge Office estab¬ 
lishment as well. Those are the two chief items. 

President. —What do the taxes come to? 

Mr. Smith.—'Rent and taxes came to Rs. 5,700 in 1924-25. Ballygunge- 
establishment—clerical establishment and durwans—came to Rs. 10,500 and 
printing and stationery Rs. 1,900. 

President. —Is it a rented office? 

Mr. Smith— Wc don’t pay anything. 

President. —It does seem fairly high. 

Mr. Noyce. —Why did head office expenses go up last year by nearly 
Rs. 7,000? 

Mr. Smith. —We have started advertising again, that is one thing. We 
have had a very expensive tour throughout India, which Mr. Williams did,, 
in order to see our more distant customers and we had another one up to 
Lucknow. These are the only items which I can account for. There also 
has been a general rise all round. 

President. —It seems to be rather on the high side. It works out at about 
Rs. 3-12-0 a cwt. 

Mr. Smith. —It is rather on the high side, but in the case of an entirely 
new business like this where we have to push our wares, it is likely to be, to 
my mind, on the high side in the initial stages. 

President. —There may be some reduction in course of time. 

Mr. Smith. —I am hoping to see it reduced in course of time. 

Mr. Noyce. —What you have got to see reduced is the proportion and not 
the total amount. 

Mr. Smith. —We hope to be able to double our turnover with no more 
expenditure, I don’t see why it shouldn’t be done. 

Maim fa cturer ’.? profit. 

President. —You have now to add on the manufacturer’s profit. You are- 
claiming 12 per cent, on the whole of your investment including your depre¬ 
ciation, your losses and everything. 
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Mr, Smith. —Yes, less losses. 

President, —Your capital invested in the industry is the equivalent of your 
present assets or do you claim anything more ? 

Mr. Smith. —No. 

President. —The only thing that remains is the rate. In the previous 
enquiries in the ease of Tata’s we allowed 10 per cent, on the ordinary share 
capital. In your case there is no other form of capital. 

Mr. Smith. —It is all ordinary capital. 

President. —They were allowed an average rate of 8 per cent, on the whole 
of their capital. There is the 10 per cent, ordinary rate and there is the 8 
per cent, all round rate. The all round rate is worked out this way. Certain 
amount of capital may be in preference shares and debentures which may 
•carry 7 to 8 per cent, interest. Here I may say Tata’s second preference 
shares carry 74 per cent, interest. That is how the 8 per cent, was arrived 
at. I want to know what your views are and which figure you fancy. 

Mr. Smith.—I fancy in that case 10 per cent. I think we are entitled to 
have 10 per cent, seeing that all our capital is ordinary capital. My reason 
for that is that in the case of a business starting in this way, I don’t think, 
until the business had reached a certain stage, that it would be possible to 
borrow in preference share capital. 

President. —Then I take it that you claim 10 per cent. 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. 

President. —The only other point that remains is by what production is it 
to he divided. In the past four years your production has gone up by about 
500 cwts. a month. Supposing it was a scheme of five years, then in the next 
five years your production would go up by 2,500 cwts. It takes you five years 
to reach it. I must take the average production for five years. It is quite 
■obvious that your present production is too small. 

Mr. Smith. —I think the average figure should not he much above our 
present output because, as I say, except in the case of our electric furnace, 
we haven’t got much excess capacity left. 

President. —The actual figure may he somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
20,000 cwts. or 1,000 tons. 

Mr. Smith. —That is a fair figure to take. 

President. —That is an incentive to you to increase your production, 
because the more you produce, the less will be your overhead charges and you 
suggest that would be a fair figure. 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. 

President. —As regards the works cost I forgot to put a question. In 
making an estimate of the forecast for the next five years, you have yourself 
given us a figure of Rs. 2 odd reduction for overhead and supervision. 

Mr. Smith.- —I suggest an all round reduction of Rs. 2. 

President. —That is including overhead and supervision. 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. We estimated that we could save another Re. 0-14-6 in 
our works cost. 

President. —Having got the works cost, overhead charges and manufac¬ 
turer’s profit, if we made a reduction of Rs. 2 per cwt. every year and took an 
intermediate figure as regards production, would that meet the case? 

Mr. Williams. —I think it would meet the case very well indeed. 

Dr. Matthai. —I want to ask one or two questions about working capital. 
We have been suggesting that you might take an amount corresponding to 
the turnover of certain number of months. Now in trying to fix what the 
period is to he, I should like to know a few things. You are producing against 
orders, aren’t you? 

. Mr. Williams. —Yes. 

T)r. Matthai .—Therefore it is not likely that you would have to finance 
any very considerable amount of stock. 
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Mr. Smith. —We do as it happens. 

Dr. Matthai. —-For example your output for 1925-26 is roughly 14,000 cwtsv 
and your turnover is 12,916 cwts. 

Mr. Smith. —I haven’t got the turnover figures for 1925-26. 

Dr. Matthai. —Have you got it for 1924-25? 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —T want to know the quantity of finished castings made in 
1924-25. 

Mr. Smith. —13,740 cwts. 

Ur. Matthai. —What is your turnover? 

Mr. Smith. —13,838 cwts. 

Dr. Matthai. —Practically the whole of your output was sold in that year. 

Mr. Smith.— Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —The need for working capital is not so great in the case of 
firm producing against orders. 

Mr. Smith. —You are not absolutely correct. The process itself is quite a 
long one. No casting gets out under a fortnight. In the case of Government 
contracts and most of the railways we have got to have the castings examined 
by the Controller of Stores. 

Dr. Matthai. —What time does that take? 

Mr. Smith—We have to keep in stock until it is worth his while to come' 
down and inspect. He won’t come down to inspect one axle box at a time. 
He would come to inspect only, say, 500 boxes at a time. Then we do occasion¬ 
ally manufacture anvils, etc., for stock. 

Mr. Williams. —We also occasionally accept orders in which they lay down 
that so much has to be supplied immediately and so much when they call for 
them. You see actually our stock of saleable articles on the 30th September 
1925 was Its. 60,000 and in March 1925 it was Rs. 54,000. These have to go 
through the shops. 

Possibility of savings. 

Dr. Matthai. —-With regard to raw materials, most of your raw materials 
are obtained locally. 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —If you had to obtain the bulk of your materials from 
abroad, it would he necessary to keep a large stock, isn’t that so? 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —To that extent you are in a position of advantage as com¬ 
pared with an industry which has got to obtain its raw materials from abroad. 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —What would be the percentage of stores that you would be 
able to obtain locally as against stores imported from abroad? 

Mr. Williams. —90 to 95 per cent, are obtained locally. 

Dr. Matthai. —In the case therefore of your raw materials and stores-,- 
would it really be necessary for you to keep more than, say, 3 months’ stock? 

Mr. Williams. —No. Three months’ would be quite fair average. 

Possibility of savings. 

Mr. Noyce.- —On page 6 of your representation of 19th April 1926, you say 
that other savings are also possible with a larger output, such as reduced 
electric power consumption, fewer repairs to furnaces, etc., and that these 
would probably account for a further saving of Re. I per cwt., that is, on an 
outturn of 2,400 tons a year. 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. 

Mr. Noyce. —Your output of 1925-26 is very little more than your output of 
1924-25. Still you have managed to reduce your works charges by Rs. 2-4-10 
altogether. 
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Mr. Smith. —-On account of electricity. 

Mr. Noyce. —No, moulding composition, general savings, etc. Surely one- 
rupee a cwt. is a very moderate estimate of the savings you are going to effect 
on an output of 2,400 tons a year. 

Mr. Smith. —The one rupee mentioned there is a particular saving which 
we expect to make by increasing our output. The amount which we have 
saved between March 1925 and March 1926 is due to economies effected by 
buying our stores in a better manner and not to increased output. 

Mr. Noyce. —Do you consider that the limit of saving has been reached in 
that direction? 

Mr. Smith. —1 think it probably is. There may be a little further saving 
on labour as they gradually get more efficient. 

Mr. Noyce. —A saving of Re. 1 a cwt. on Rs. 23 a cwt. seems very small. 

Mr. Smith. —This is on works cost only. I have made it up by anticipating 
a saving of .20 per cent, on our electric power which would give a saving of 
Rs. 47 per cwt. We expect to save "13 on liquid steel European establishment. 
That gives a total of ‘60 on our liquid steel or ‘90 on our finished product. 

Mr. Noyce. —Surely you won’t spend four times as much on workers’ wages, 
will you ? 

Mr. Smith. —I don’t see why we should not, .unless of course we get them 
to work more efficiently than they have been doing so far. If we double our 
output, we must spend more on wages. 

Mr. Williams.— Except in the matter of steel furnaces where we might be 
obliged to operate two furnaces instead of one. 

Mr. Noyce. —Have you allowed for any further saving in the moulding 
composition? A little earlier you said you expected considerable saving. 

Mr. Williams. —Up to the present we have not been able to bring about 
that reduction. I have not mentioned it because it is not absolutely certain 
that we shall be able to do it. 

Dr. Matthai. —With regard to manufacturer’s profit you suggest a rate of 
10 per cent. 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai.— Your idea is that if you want the investors to be tempted to 
put their money into an industry like yours, you ought to offer them 10 per 
cent. 

Mr. Smith. —Not that. My idea is that the Board in the past have con¬ 
sidered 10 per cent, as being a fair return on ordinary capital and I consider 
that in the case of a pioneer industry like this, it would not be possible to 
raise money in any other way at first except by offering ordinary shareholders 
10 per cent. 

Dr. Matthai .—What is your opinion on this? Supposing, for example, an 
industry definitely receives protection from the State for a specified period, 
that fact implies greater security of return as far as that industry is con¬ 
cerned. Won’t you make any allowance for that? 

Mr. Smith. —Even then I don’t think I should. Granting that we are 
given protection, we shall then have to enter into large contracts for the pur¬ 
chase of other block and any further capital which we might be able to raise 
cheaply would have to be used for that. 

Dr. Matthai. —That doesn’t affect the general question. 

Mr. Smith. —There still remains the fact that there will have to be behind ; 
any preference shares a large block of ordinary shares. 

Continued on the 19th May 1926. 

Possibility of savings. 

President. —I was talking about the percentage of yield from ore to 
liquid steel yesterday. 
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Mr. Williams .—Are you dealing with any particular year 

President. —I am dealing just now with the present year. 

Mr. Williams. —There is a reason for that. 

President. —In earlier years it was the same thing. 

Mr. Williams. —In 1924-25 the wastage was very much greater than 
in 1925-26 and the reason for that was that we bought up a. very large 
■quantity of light scrap which was left out in the open and which very, very 
badly rusted, and when that came to be melted, the loss was greater. 

President. —It is not really a chemical change. 

Mr. Williams. —It is. 

President. —It is not like containing more phosphorus. 

Mr. Williams —No. Hut it contains more oxide. 

President. —Can you compare the two? 

Mr. Williams. —I think we can. That is the principal reason for exces¬ 
sive waste. 

President. —Whether this year or last year-, yon have taken 10 per cent, 
as wastage in both years. 

Mr. Williams. —Yes, 

President —That is the point. It comes to more - than 11 per cent, 
which I regard as somewhat excessive. 

Mr. Smith, have you got the information about the outturn and the 

realised prices P 

Mr. Smith. —I am afraid, not. 

President. —It is very inconvenient, because you see Mr. Williams is 
going away. One expert is not here. Ho. may have to ask Mr. Williams’ 
substitute to appear before us and give any further information that he may 
want. We want to try and avoid that as far as possible. As regards 
the basis of your claim, I am afraid I will have to go on with such 
materials as we have now. You may send in your statement later and 
if we think it necessary, we may have to recall you. There is no help for 
it. Yesterday we tried to ascertain what ought to be your fair selling 
price. Now we have to find out the import prices to start with of the 
competing articles. These prices may have to be modified by the realised 
prices. 

Mr. Smith. —I recognise that it is very important. 

President. —I shall do what I can with such materials as you have 
■given, hut 1 am warning you that that information is absolutely necessary. 

Mr. Smith.—We have got figures here for 1924-25. 

President. —I am coming to that. I shall deal with such materials as you 
have given us. In your cost sheets for 1924-25 the outturn is shown as 
13,740 cwts. and your deliveries in that year amounted to 13,838 cwts. 

Mr. Smith.— Yes, 

President. —-More or less the figures are comparable. But if you look 
at page 5 of your printed representation, you will see that you have given 
there your deliveries for four years. Are these for calendar years or 
financial years? 

Mr. Smith .—-These are for calendar years. 

President ■—I think it is better for you to give us figures for the financial 
year, because your costs are based on that. 

Mr. Smith. —My telegram, if it is answered properly, will answer that. 

President. —You have given us the net sales as 13,798 cwts. for 1924-25, 
but you have not given us the stocks. 

Mr. Smith. —No. 

President. —Are you getting us figures as to stocks? 
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Mr, Smith—l have telegraphed to Calcutta for stocks. But I have only 
asked for 1924. 

President .—How will you check the figures then? 

Mr. Smith .—It is all weighed at the beginning of each year. 

President .—Then you start from 1924. 

Mr. Smith. —Yes, to the beginning stock they will ^.dd the outturn for 
the period. On the other side they will show their sales, shortage of 
stock and stock carried forward. I have telegraphed also for the realised 
prices once more from March 1925 to March 1926, so that if they answer 
that correctly, it will be all right. The figures which they have telegraphed 
to me so far are quite hopeless and they don’t tally with anything. 

* President .—It is a pity that you haven’t got the correct figures. On 
page 6 w'e have got your realised price for 1924-25 which is Its. 34 a cwt. 
That is an all round price. 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. 

President .—For half the material in that year you got a price approach¬ 
ing Rs. 38 a cwt., see page 2. What I mean is for a total of 7,000 odd 
cwts. the prices are in the neighbourhood of Rs. 38. That is an average 
price. 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. 

President .—So that for one half you get an average price of Rs. 38 and 
for the other half you are getting a price of Rs. 32 a cwt. 

Mr. Smith —I should prefer to make them Rs. 40 and Rs. 30. 

President .—What do you mean? There is no Rs. 40 here. Up to item 
6, it is all Rs. 38. As regards item 7, it is Rs. 67 for a part of it. As- 
regards item 8, it is axle boxes which work out at Rs. 38-8-0 per cwt. 

Mr. Smith .—.Then let us take the figure of Rs. 38-0-0. 

President .—Applying yesterday’s principle, we will assume at this moment 
that the prices are more or less the same this year as last year. 

Mr. Smith .—Yes. 

President .—You take the works cost of last year as Rs. 23-10-10 and 
you get Rs. 1,13,000 for overhead charges. 

Mr. Smith .—I make it Rs. 1,08,000. 

President .—I make it Rs. 1,13,000. It will be corrected, if it is wrong. 
It is merely a matter of calculation. On last year’s production it works 
out at about Rs. 8 per cwt. 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. 

President .—The manufacturer’s profit is about Rs. 4-9-0, that is on an 
output of about 14,000 cwts. 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. 

President .—If you take 5 years’ results, it will come down as follows: — 
Rs. 36, Rs. 34, Rs. 32, Rs. 30 and Rs. 28. What is the average of these? 

Mr. Smith. —Rs. 31. 

President -—You are now getting Rs. 35. 

Mr. Smith .—That is on picked eastings. 

President .—Not on picked castings but on the outturn of the whole year- 

Mr. Smith _What I mean by picked castings is that we have only ac¬ 

cepted orders which we could do more or less at a profit. 

President. —On this year’s figures, it is Rs. 36 and you have realised 
Rs. 35-1-0. In a year you may not make as much as 10 per cent, profit;: 
you may make a little less. The point in that case is that your applica¬ 
tion for a bounty of Rs. 10 a cwt. is not substantiated by results, that 
is what I am trying to point out. 

Mr. Smith .—I agree with you up to a point. 

President. —Tt is no use saying up to a point. Here are the figures, 
which are subject to corrections, if necessary. 
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Mr. Smith. —What I want to tell you is that we have so far accepted 
work which we could do and not make a large loss on it. What we wish 
to do and why we have asked for a bounty at all is to take in all the 
work which is offered to us and that means reducing our selling price on 
the balance of work necessary to bring us to an economic basis. 

President. —Apparently what it comes to is this. Your prices have been 
kept up. 

Mr. Smith. —Our prices have been kept up. We have not accepted 
prices which are uneconomic. 

President —Why do you say that? Practically you are getting a 10 per 
'Cent, return, 

Mr. Smith. —On the work which we have accepted. 

President. —Not on the work accepted, but on the whole investment. 

Mr. Smith. —On the investment at present. 

President. —You must make out a ease from which you can show that, 
without getting protection, the industry cannot be carried on, or that it 
won’t be developed as it ought to be, or some such result. 

Mr. Smith. —We have a reason, and, I consider, a good reason to show. 
We cannot expect to get necessarily these prices on a future date. 

President. —That is another point. We are not making any forecast as 
-to prices. 

Mr. Smith. —We don’t ask you to make a forecast. 

President. —I mean, forecast as to import prices. 

Mr. Smith. —It is scarcely a forecast when we can show that offers are 
being made at prices which are well under Rs. 36. 

President. —That rnay be so, but that does not necessarily prove that 
you cannot realise a. better price. As a matter of fact what you have 
proved is that you can realise a better price than the foreign article. One 
of the reasons is that you are on the spot, castings are required and the 
purchaser has the satisfaction of seeing them made and getting them 
inspected from time to time and at the same time getting deliveries much 
quicker. For that reason it is natural that you should get a little better 
price. 

Mr. Smith. —Only on small orders. 

President. —What I mean is that as to one half you have got Rs. 38 
at least. And as to the other half, you have got Rs. 32 which is well above 
the import prices given by you. 

Mr. Williams. —There is another point and that is this. If we are 
going to develop this industry as rapidly as we want to do, we must 
accept large orders for railway requirements which are imported into this 
country at a much lower rate. 

President. —But you have not given us a much lower rate. The lowest 
rate that you have given us works out to Rs. 32 a cwt. with the duty. 

Mr. Williams. —In addition to that we also want to be in a position to 
compete with continental castings. 

President. —I am coming to that. So far as British prices are concerned, 
more or less you can compete even at to-day’s prices and on to-day’s out¬ 
put. If yon halved your profit, it would give a reduction of Re. 1 or Rs. 2 
which would put yon down below British prices, if you took for instance 
Rs. 31 as the average. 

Mr. Smith. —It would give us Rs. 33-10-0. 

President. —That is to say if you took your works cost as they are now. 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. 

President. —If you took the five years’ average, as I was suggesting to 
you: even if your output does not increase, yo* can afford to sell your 
.castings at Rs. 28-8-0 on half the profit. 
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Mr. Smith. —We are reducing by Rs. 2 per annum to get to this average. 
We cannot work down to that unless we increase our output. 

President. —I am not taking that into account. What 1 am suggesting 
to you is, simply by halving the profit for the first three years, you can 
sell your castings at an average price of Rs. 28-8-0. On your engineering 
castings you are bound to get a little better price. The 5 years average 
price you took as Rs. 31. 

Mr. Smith. —I don’t see how we could do that unless we increase our 
turnover. 

President. —Increase it! 

Mr. Smith. —How can we? 

President. —I will show yon how you can increase it. Just take Rs. 31 
and halve your profit, that is to say deduct Rs. 2-6-0 from it. It leaves 
you Rs. 28-10-0. If you are able to sell at Rs. 28-10-0, an average price 
of axle boxes and other things, yon may get a price of Rs. 25 or Rs. 26, 
whilst on other castings you may get a price of Rs. 3 or so more. You 
can thus under-sell Great Britain on these figures. You can afford to sell 
at a price of Rs. 25 or Rs. 26 and they have not got below that. 

Mr. Smith. —In that case we have to stand the loss for three years. 

President. —No, you may only get half the profit. If you can sell your 
castings at Rs. 25 or Rs. 26, you can increase your output assuming that 
you get British prices in the country. 

Mr. Smith. —Yes, but we cannot increase our output so suddenly as all 
' that. In the first year if we sell at Rs. 28 a ewt. our cost is Rs. 36. 

President. —I am taking a 5 years’ average. The year of Rs. 36 has 
gone. This year begins with Rs. 34. 

Mr. Smith —If this year begins with Rs. 34, we are going to sell it 
at Rs. 28 on the 5 years’ average. 

President —I have taken the average as Rs. 31. 

Mr. Smith- —We are premising that we are going to increase our selling 
sufficiently to do that. 

President. —The only reason why you are not able to sell is that your 
prices are found to be high. 

Mr. Williams. —That is the principal reason. 

President. —What I am suggesting to you is, if you bring your selling 
price down below Rs. 28—I am just now talking of British castings—I 
don’t see any reason at all for your not being able to sell your castings. 

Mr. Smith. —We have to find our market first. 

President. —The market is there. You have given us figures. These 
people won’t buy your castings, because they are more expensive. 

Mr. Smith. —Another great reason, I personally think, is that the ordinary 
steel casting is needed to do very important business, and people are very 
chary of giving us orders at first except for very small quantities. 

President. —That doesn’t apply to wagon builders. They know what stuff 
they can get. I can understand an outsider running a small mill being 
very chary, hut I do not think these engineering firms have any such 
prejudice. 

Mr. Smith. —Oh! We have found it. 

President —They are used to your castings. 

Mr. Smith. —Certain people are. We have to increase that market. 

President. —As far as the quality of the casting is concerned, you have 
'had no complaint so far from Messrs. Burn and Company. Have they 
complained ? 

Mr. Smith —I don’t think anybody has. 

President. —What is the good of saying then that there is a prejudice? 

am talking of your principal customers. You say that the railways are 
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Baying them from you. They are your customers and they are not pre¬ 
judiced. 

Mr. Smith —What I am saying is that in the past it has operated. 

President. —The past has gone now and we are talking of the present 
and the future. 

Mr. Smith. —So am I. In order to increase our output, we shall not 
only have to increase the amount of business which we get from our present 
constituents, but also we have to find new ones. The same factor will 
operate in the case of new constituents as has actually operated in the 
past. 

President .—At present if you get all your orders from your present 
constituents, your outturn will have to be doubled. 

Mr. Smith. —I very much doubt it. The Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
are a very important customer of ours. They are giving us already as 
much as they can. 

President. —I am talking of wagon castings. 

Mr. Smith. —Even in the case of wagon castings in the year 1924-25, 
we had a considerable portion of Burn’s business. 

President. —Does not that prove my point that, so far as confidence in 
your manufacture is concerned, you suffer from no disadvantage P 

Mr. Smith. —Not in the case of those who have already tried us. 

President. —They are the only people who will buy your castings if 
the price is reduced. 

Mr, Smith —I don’t think that they have the market to buy double. 

President —According to your own figures, you have sold 7,000 cwts. 
of castings to railways in one year which doesn’t include anything for 
wagon builders. 

Mr. Smith. —It does to a certain extent. Burn’s took underframo cast¬ 
ings from us. The list given in the printed representation is only a list 
of typical castings we made. 

President ..—I am talking only of half your production that you have 
sold to railways and doesn’t include anything sold to wagon builders. 

Mr. Smith. —No. What I am trying to say is that in order to increase 
our output, we have not so much to approach those who are already dealing 
with us, people like Burn, Jessop, etc. But wc have to seek fresh outlets 
for our stock which we manufacture and we cannot do all that in a moment. 
We shall not get these people to send us trial orders immediately by 
reducing the price to Rs. 28 or any other figure. 

President .—If these wagon builders buy all the castings from you—only 
taking the amount of castings in a wagon at 7 cwts. and converting bogie 
underframes into wagons, in the proportion of two wagons to one uuder- 
frame -it will give you 28.000 cwts. seeing that they build about 1,000 
wagons a year. This is in addition to the 7,000 cwts. of castings you 
are selling to these railways. That is a good deal more than your present 
output. My point is that- the first condition of your being able to sell 
is the reduction of your price and I am trying to show that you can 
reduce the price without suffering any loss. 

Mr. Smith. —Eventually, I agree with you. 

President. —Why do you say ‘ eventually ’ ? 

Mr. Smith. —There is certainly another factor which you have not yet 
considered. In order to double our output, we have to put down a lot 
more plant. 

Mr. Noyce .—Have you to lay down a lot more plant to double your 
output? Your present capacity is about 600 tons a month and you are 
doing only about 60 to 75 tons. 

Mr. Smith. —That is only for liquid steel. We have got furnaces capable 
of producing 6,000 tons per year, but we have not got machine shops or 
casting shops to deal with that quantity. 
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Mr. Noyce. —I am glad you had corrected my impression which was 
that when you talked of capacity, you were talking of the capacity of 
the whole plant. I didn’t understand that you were simply referring to 
a part of it. 

Mr. Smith. —I thought I was understood correctly. 

President. —That factor doesn’t affect this question. For each cwt. we 
have allowed you so much. If you want to increase your plant, the figure 
is there. 

Mr- Smith. —All that I am getting at is that it is unfair to my mind 
to take the average price and apply it against the first year inasmuch as 
we cannot possibly hope to do work down to the figure. 

President .—I am not applying it against the first year. I have taken 

the 5 years’ average. I give you now Rs. 31. In the 5th year on these 

figures, you come down to Rs. 26. 

Mr. Smith. —Quite so. That is why we have asked for a limited bounty. 
What I am asking is what would happen in the meantime. 

President. —What would happen in the meantime! Yon don’t make in 
the first year any profit, if you sell at Rs. 31. In the second year, you 
make some; in the third year, you make full profit and in the fourth 
year you make a good deal more. 

Mr. Smith. —There is another factor which I should like to mention. 
You take it that from the 1st of April 1926 we will be able to sell at 

Rs. 2 less than the cost of the previous year. That is not so. 

President. —It may be 5 years from the date of our report. I am just 
trying to take any figures to calculate the results of the next five years 
or an average. Don’t put it down as the 31st April 1926. It may be 1st 
April 1927. 

Mr. Smith. —What I am getting at is that although we may make a very 
good profit at the end of 5 years, in the meantime we have to find tho 

difference between Rs. 36 and Rs. 31, that means we are going to lose 

Rs. 5 in the first year. 

President. —You are not making a profit of 10 per cent. You are not 
losing at the same time. It would be a small return for the first three years 
and in the next two years it will be a good deal more. I have not divided 
this by any higher figure than your present output. If you have to increase 
your plant, you will get so much more in proportion by way of overhead and 
so much more by way of profit. It does uot enter into this question. 

Mr. Smith —The way we look at it is this. Our present cost is Rs. 36 
■excluding Rs. 4-12-0 for manufacturer’s profit, that is to say the net cost 
is Rs. 31-4-0. As far as I can see, your argument, is that we should, in 

the meantime, in order to double our output, sell at Rs. 28, making a 

loss of Rs. 3-4-0 per cwt. on 20,000 cwts. 

President. —Not at all. On the one half of your output, you are 
realising Rs. 38 and on the other Rs. 32. I am not touching one half 
in this. It only applies to that part of your outpiit for which you are 
now realising Rs. 32. In that case what happens? 

Mr. Smith. —We lose 12 'annas on it. 

President. —That is not so. 

Mr. Smith. —We also make nothing on the other. 

President. —You do. On Rs. 38, you make more than 10 per cent. 

Mr. Smith. —I think there is a fallacy somewhere. 

President. —If you add Rs. 38 and Rs. 28, it comes to Rs, 66, the 
•average being Rs. 33 which would give you half your profit in the first 
year, Jths in the second year, full profit in the third year, ljth in the 
fourth year and in the last year. Of course, we have not decided 
anything. Please understand that. I am suggesting to you that by sell¬ 
ing one half of your output in the neighbourhood of the British price, you 
can increase your output and you don’t lose, but you do make a profit. 
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Mr. Smith- —There is another factor. 

President. —Just listen and consider this. 

Mr. Smith. —I am prepared to consider anything which you can put 
before me. 

President. —I am putting this before you. I don’t want to commit 
myself or you at this stage. It just strikes me that it is one of the possible- 
ways of doing it, 

Mr. Williams. —I think that the suggestion will have to be put before- 
the proprietors. 

President _We cannot say anything to that. You can tell your pro¬ 

prietors. For our purpose, the proprietors are supposed to be here repre¬ 
sented by you and Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Smith. —There is another factor to be considered here and that is,, 
interest on working capital, if we are going to double our output in this 
way. 

President. —In this I have not taken any increased output. If we divided 
these figures by 20,000 which I suggested yesterday, your selling price- 
would be still lower. 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. 

President —I am just taking your present output and if your output 
is increased, it is better for you, because for every additional cwt. that you. 
sell you will he able to recover something more. 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. 

President. —As regards continental competition, these low figures were 
quoted to you by Burn and Company, but they did not mention the 
country of origin. Have you any reason to suppose that those are 
continental castings ? 

Mr. Smith _I have the authority of a letter from Messrs. Burn and 

Company stating that they were getting these from continental sources, 
but they did not state the country. 

President. —What prices did they quote? 

Mr. Williams. —Us. 14. 

Mr. Noyce. —That was landed in their works? 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. 

Mr- Noyce. —With duty and everything? 

Mr. William,s. —Yes. They merely state that it was the inclusive price- 
for casting. 

President. —That is other than axle box. 

Mr. Williams. —Quite so. That is casting for bogie underframes. 

President- —Was that due to the collapse of the Belgian exchange? 

Mr. Williams. —That might have contributed to that. 

Hr. Matthai. —How long ago was this? 

Mr. Williams. —The quotation referred to December 1925. 

President.-^ There has not been such a drop in the price of steel. 

Mr. Williams. —It does not compare with the drop in the price of steel. 

Mr. Noyce. —Have you any idea whether they actually bought them-, 
at that price? 

Mr. Williams. —The castings are here in Calcutta. 1 have seen them. 

Mr. Noyce. —They say “ we have since had a quotation." 

Mr. Williams. —They actually placed an order at that price. 

Mr. Noyce. —It is surprising. We shall have to examine them cn this- 
point. It may be a job lot- 

Mr. Williams. —It is not a job lot. 
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President. —Taking continental angles, there has been only a drop of 14 
shillings from £6-15-0 to £6-1-0 between December 1925 and April 1926. I, 
cannot understand that. There has bean no variation in the Indian exchange. 

Mr. Williams. —I have got some more figures from a telegram containing 
much later prices. 

President. —Are they from your agent? 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. The prices vary from 13s. 6 d. to 17s. Id. according 
to the design ? of the casting f.o.b. Antwerp. 

President. —What is the date of the telegram? 

Mr. Williams. —29th April 1926. 

Mr. Smith. —The average comes to Rs- 13-9-0. 

President-- —It comes roughly to Rs. 14. I cannot understand I am sure. 
At* present we must leave it at that. The quotation given by Messrs. Jessop 
and Company appears to be correct. 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. 

President. —Did you include the duty? 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. 

President. —What did we ascertain the British price of castings at? 

Mr. Smith.- —About Rs. 24-1-5 a cwt. 

President. —As regards axle boxes, the British price is Rs. 24 a cwt. 
against the continental price of Rs. 13-10-0. 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. 

President. —I take it that your proposal is that you claim the difference 
between what ought to be your selling price and these figures. 

Mr- Smith. —Yes. 

President. —Besides a bounty or a duty, have you any alternative pro¬ 
posal to make? 

Mr. Smith. —What do you mean? 

President —-As to how to enable you to secure a reasonable selling price? 

Mr. Williams. —I think that we had better give the question a good bit 
.of thought. I don't think it is possible to put a duty on these castings, 
because they come in as component parts of so many things. 

Dr. Matthai. —Do you mean that it would be difficult from the Customs 
point of view to determine what is a steel casting and what is notP 

Mr. Williams. —Yes, it would bo difficult. 

President. —In the case of wagons, for instance, it is rather different from 
that. There they get Indian tenders and compare them with the lowest 
.acceptable foreign tender and then give the bounty. They are supposed to 
receive the difference subject to adjustments. In your case, there is no 
■other competing firm just now. 

Mr. Williams. —No. 

President. —Therefore the lowest Indian tender will be your own. 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. 

President, —For that reason, would it be possible to work on a flat rate 
by some arrangement with wagon builders or railways for one, two or three 
years ? 

Mr. Williams. —I think it is quite possible. We are already doing that 
not only with the railways but with one or two private concerns. For instance, 
the Indian Iron and Steel Company entered into a contract with us for 
one year. 

President. —Supposing we are to make that proposal—I don’t expect you 
to give me an answer on the spot—taking into consideration all those factors 
which I mentioned a little while ago, would you be prepared to mention a 
flat rate for each year? 
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Mr. Smith. —Do you mean to say a bounty were granted? 

President. —Then, there can be no question of bounty. Supposing you 
s*y you want Rs. 25 a cwt. and arrangements are made for you to sell your 
castings at Rs. 25 a cwt. 

Mr. Smith. —This would assume I presume that the whole of the business 
went to us. 

President. —Not the whole of the business but the whole of what you could 
produce. 

Mr. Smith. —Then, let me say that we have an option on the whole thing.. 

President. —It is not a question of option. 

Mr. Smith. —It is a question of as much as we can produce. 

President- —Subject to conditions of delivery and a thousand and one other 
things. 

Mr. Smith. —I think we could do that. If we were given an assurance 
that we could get immediate work, we should be prepared to enter into a 
five years’ contract at a given price. 

President. —Would it be possible also to revise the terms every 2 or E 
years ? 

Mr. Williams. —Certainly. 

President. —I would like you to think over the proposal and send us your 
considered opinion, keeping in view the principles on which we discussed the- 
whole question just now. 

Mr. Smith. —We will discuss it with our proprietors, and send you our 
opinion. 

President. —Then there is this question. You may be able to turn cut 
only 1,000 cwts. of castings and they may require 4,000 cwts. In that ease,, 
it would be very unfortunate. 

Mr. Smith. —That is why I said there was an option on it. 

President. —As regards deliveries, from the time the order is placed, how 
long will you take to execute an order say for 5,000 axle boxes? 

Mr. Williams. —The railways usually state the period. 

President. —At what rate can you turn them out? 

Mr. Williams. —Our maximum output is 2,000 boxes with our present 
plant. We ean deliver 2,000 axle boxes a month and by expanding our mould¬ 
ing plant we could do very much more. 

President. —That is to say, if you could do only axle boxes. 

Mr. Williams. —No. It would leave us free to accept other work which 
does not require moulding. 

President. —Supposing you produce 1,000 cwts. a month—at present that 
is your average—and if you get an order for 1,000 cwts. of railway castings, 
how long would it take you to deliver that 1,000 cwts. from the date of the- 
order to the date of delivery? 

Mr. Williams■■ —It would depend on whether the' railways supplied us 
with patterns of their own. If we had to make patterns ourselves, we should! 
require three weeks to make the pattern only, if it was an axle box. 

President. —We will take the question of repeat orders separately. 

Mr. Williams. —If they send us' their pattern, the first delivery will begin 
in about three weeks time and 1,000 cwts. will be completed in seven weeks, 
that is, a month to complete their work. 

President. —If you don’t get the pattern? 

Mr. Williams. —We will require three weeks to make it. 

President- —Supposing you have to supply all these castings that are- 
required for 4,000 wagons in addition to other kinds of castings which you 
are making, you will have to increase your plant. That would only apply 
to the moulding department and the machine department. 
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Mr. Williams. —To increase the plant sufficiently tor that. 

President. —Ilow long will you take? 

Mr. Williams. —Probably 3 months if we had to import the machines. 

President. —Do you mean to say you ean get it going within three months? 

Mr. Williams. —It is a very simple matter to erect it. 

President. —That would present no difficulty? 

Mr. Williams. —None whatever. 

President. —There is one other point.. Apart from other things, you claim 
protection on the ground that this casting has mime national aspect, that is 
to say, in the making of munitions. Have yon actually executed any orders 
for the Ordnance Department? 

Mr. Williams. —We have executed orders for almost all the ordnance 
factories in India. 

President,. —How many are. there? 

■ Mr. If if Hams.--Government Gun Factory, Gosaipore, Metal and Steel 
Factory, Ishaporc, Harness and Saddlery Factory, Oawnpore, Gun Carriago 
Factory, Jubbulpore, Cordite Factory, Aruvankadu, Rifle Factory, Ishapore. 

President. —But they were ail small orders. 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. They would only be small at the present time, as 
part of the ordnance factory has closed down. 

President. —Your contention is that your works could be turned into an 
ordnance factory for the time being for the production of special steel. 

Mr. Williams. —Yes, and such other castings as are required lor gun 
carriage work and other implements of war. 

Mr. Noyce. —I am not very clear yet about your total capacity. Your 
total capacity is how many tons of liquid steel. 

Mr. Williams. —0,000 tons. 

Mr. Noyce. —How many tons of castings? 

Mr. Williams■ —4,500 tons of castings. 

Mr. Noyce. —You have not got the capacity for 4,500 tons of castings at 
present? 

Mr. Williams.— No. There are additions to be made. But T think that 
Mr. Smith has perhaps overstated the case when he says that wo should 
require a good deal more plant. What we should require is two extra cranes, 
some moulding machinery and one or two drying stoves. So the amount of 
-extra plant required would not be much. 

Mr. Noyce- —What is your present capacity as regards castings? What is 
it exactly? 

Mr. Williams. —We could do up to 2,000 tons with our present plant. 

Mr. Noyce. —You have stated your capacity as 4,500 tons when it is 
not. What I understood by your total capacity was what you could actually 
turn out as the finished article. That seems to me to be,the correct method 
of speaking. 

Mr. Williams.- The extra machinery reguired could be installed in three 
months. 

Mr. Noyce. —But you have not got it. Your real capacity is 2,000 tons 
of castings per annum. 

Mr. Williams- —With very small additions to the plant, we can turn out 
4,500 tons. 

Mr. Noyce. —Wliat do you estimate as the total cost of the plant required 
to enable you to deal with the whole amount of liquid steel? 

Mr. Williams. —The two cranes will cost AT,200. The extra moulding 
machinery will probably cost £500 and the drying stoves will probably be 
another £500. 
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Dr. Matthai. —Under Rs. ‘SO,000 iti all. 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. 

President.-- Is that an electric plant? 

Mr. Williams. —The moulding machinery is an electric, plant. 

Mr. Noyce. —Have you in the course of your tour round India interviewed 
the railways with a view to securing ordors? 

Mr. Williams.- —Practically all the first class railways. 

Mr. Noyce. —-With what result? 

Mr. Williams. —•With this result, that they are all quite willing to give 
us an opportunity to manufacture for them, but they insist that they would 
place only small trial orders in the first instance. 

Mr. Noyce. Is not that reasonable? 

Mr. Williams. —Yes, and when they are satisfied with our work they are 
quito ready to place larger orders with us. 

Mr. Noyce.— Are they doing that? 

Mr. Williams- —Those railways for whom we have done work to their 
satisfaction are doing that. 

Mr. Noyce.- Which railways? 

Mr. Williams. —The Mast Indian, the Bengal Nagpur, the Eastern Bengal, 
the North Western and the Great Indian Peninsula Railways. We have just 
begun to rccoivo orders from tho Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway as a 
result of tho tour I took to Madras. 

President. —That covers practically all the big railways. 

Mr. 'Williams. —Yes. 

Mr. Noyce. —If you were now working to your full capacity, would you 
still ask for protection? 

Mr. Williams. —What figure havo you in mind— 2,000 or 4,500 tons? 

Mr. Noyce. —Either or both. 

Mr. Williams. —If we were doing 4,500 tons, wo shouldn’t. 

Mr. Noyce. .With 2,000, you would? 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. 

Mr. Noyce. —It can hardly he said that so far you have felt- the full effect 
of continental competition ? 

Mr- Williams.—We. have to be prepared to meet it. The first time, in- 
which we came up against this was in connection with the enquiry of Messrs. 
Bum and Company. 

Mr. Noyce. —The last sentence of the Board's previous report cu steel 
eastings is that “ one class of steel castings will benefit from a proposal 
which we, have mado in our Second Report for colliery tub wheels will become 
subject to the import duty of 25 per cent, which has been proposed for the 
tubs." Bo you make any 7 coal tub wheels? 

Mr. Williams. —Wc do. There again continental competition comes in. 

Mr. Noyce. —You have had no benefit from the import duty of 25 per cent. 

Mr. Williams. —Absolutely none. 

Mr. Noyce. —What price do you charge for your colliery tub wheel? 

Mr. Williams. —We charge Rs. HO a cwt. 

Mr. Noyce. —What does the continental wheel come at? 

Mr. Williams. —Rs. 14 a cwt. 

Mr. Noyce■ —'That is with the duty. 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. 

Necessity of Prolection. 

Mr. Noyce. —Bo you consider that a bounty of Rs. 10 a ton would be 
sufficient to enable you to meet continental com petition? 
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Mr. Williams. — It would make our position so much better with regard 
to the higher priced castings. In that case we could afford to take on work 
at continental rates and would be quite ready to rlo that in order to secuy- 
our market. 

Dr. Matthai. —We have to look at, the question on this basis, ki we give 
you protection, it ought to be possible for this industry to develop and for 
other people to conic into this business and start new industrial units. We 
are not particularly interested in keeping you alive. We want the industry 
to develop. I should like to look at the question from that point of view. 
Wo have no data about your prices and it is difficult to say anything till 
we get them. Supposing I take Its. 24 as the British price and roughly 
Its. 14 as tile continental price—I assamo that the continental manufacturer 
is going to supply somewhere about half the Indian market —the price you 
are likely to get will be about Ks. 20 which is an intermediate figure. Taking 
your costs after making the necessary adjustments for working capital, etc., 
at Ks. 30, protection for you will mean somewhere about 75 per cent, on the 
c.i.f. price. When you suggest a bounty of Ks. 10 a ewt. you are omitting 
various things. You have to include overhead charges and manufacturer’s 
profit. If we give you a price fhat would develop the industry, we will have 
to give you protection to the extent of 75 per cent. Of course that is purely 
a hypothetical figure. Prima facie, I would say that an industry which 
requires protection to the extent of 75 per cent, unless the other circum¬ 
stances are sufficiently strong, labours under such serious disadvantages that 
•it would never he able to dispense with protection. 

Mr. Smith. —I quite agree with you there except that the question of 
continental competition, although it is, at present, great—1. don't think we 
have any data upon which we can go—may not continue for long ns if is. 
But the slight reason that there is something to be. said for that point of view 
is. that presumably British firms can produce their output at very much the 
same rate as tiro continental firms except, on a question of longer hours 
which they are supposed to work on the continent and of any saving which 
they can make as a result of the fall in exchange. 

Dr. Matthai. —Let me put it this way. If the average juice you ate 
going to get, on the basis of import prices, is going to be roughly Its. 20, and 
your works cost is somewhere about Ks. 35, then you will accept rny position 
that probably you are not going to dispense with protection at all. 

Mr. Smith. -I accept your position except that you do not, 1 think, pay 
quite sufficient attention to the fact that we shall he able to very much reduce 
our works cost by increasing our turnover. 

Dr. Matthai. -I will come to that. Mr. Noyce was asking you about your 
total capacity. At present vour melting furnaces cun account for 4,500 tons 
of finished product. From your statements 1 gather that as far as your works 
cost is concerned, the crux of the problem is tho extent to which you are 
able to utilise your melting furnaces. If you can utilise them better, you 
are going to save in cost. If you are not able to do that, you are not going to 
save. As T pointed out to you yesterday, supposing you are able to capture 
the whole market in this country, even then you would find tiiat more than 
hall of your potential capacity of your melting furnaces would He unutilised. 

Mr. Smith. —That is the reason why wo want to introduce the manufac¬ 
ture of spring steel. 

Dr. ilo-tfhai. —Supposing we come to the conclusion that spring steel 
doesn’t deserve protection, we have got to consider this question on its own 
merits. If the position is that more than half of your capacity is going to 
lie unutilised, even if you capture the whole market in the country, which, 
as you say, is only 2,000 tons, then it doesn’t seem to me that you will ever 
be able to bring your costs down to an economical basis of production. 

Mr. Smith. —We say that the market is at least for 2,000 tons. 

Dr. Matthai-- Supposing von have got this 2,000 tons, then yc>'- have 
captured everything that you arc in a position to capture in the country. 
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If 75 per cent, of protection is what you require and then on top of that— 
^ven if you did get that protection—you find you are unable to utilise more 
than half the capacity of your melting furnaces, it seems to me that the case 
for suggesting that you will never come to an economical basis is pretty 
strong. 

President. —So far as the capacity of your melting furnaces is concerned, 
it is no doubt double your requirements at the present moment, but as 
regards the rest of tho plant, you still require for your 2,000 tons additional 
machinery in the moulding department, machine shop and so on. So your 
unused capacity as rogards 4,500 tons is as regards liquid steel and not as 
regards castings. 

Mr. Williams. — There is also this fact. 1 have stated that the most econo¬ 
mical way to operate a steel foundry or steel furnace of any kind is to work 
it continuously. If we can work only one furnace continuously, we are 
-producing steel from that furnace at the cheapest rate possible and the 
•difference would only come in, in the depreciation of the furnace which 
stands idle and the interest on the cost of that. 

President. —Could you run the works at all with only one furnace? You 
must have two furnaces in order to carry on at all. 

Mr. Williams. —Tt is not necessary. 

President. —There may be a break down, flan you do with one furnace? 

Mr. Williams. —We (ran do with one furnace which means we can pro- 
•duce all our liquid steel with our present plant provided we work it right 
and day. 

Mr. Noyce.-~\\'by did you put in the second furnace? 

Mr. Williams. —As there was the possibility of a break down, wo put in 
the second furnace, so that wo might switch on to tho second one, if necessary. 
The result of the last five years experience is that we have never been obliged 
to utilise the second fumaco. 

President. —If the furnace gets older, will it be possible to run the works 
■with one furnace? 

Mr. Williams. —Evon then it doesn't matter. 

Dr. Matthai. —When you iustal the second melting furnace, you very con¬ 
siderably over-estimated tho requirements. 

Mr- Williams. — T don’t think so. The second furnace was originally put 
in os a spare, but soon we found it unnecessary. It is only an over-estimate 
■of our requirements of the plant. 

Mr. Smith.- —The electric, furnaces stand in our books at Ks. 8,20,000. 
We are now taking 60 per cent, of that as the replacement value which 
■comes to Tis. 1,02,000, so that at the most we are wasting Its. 96,000 
worth of capital. 

Dr. Matthai. — Supposing we give you protection to the steel castings 
■industry and you are ablo to increase your market in India in consequence, 
do you"think there will be any likelihood of any other industry being started? 
You have the equipment here and with slight extensions you will be able 
to meet the whole requirements of the country, that is to say you will have a 
monopoly. Are we to give you protection in order to enable you to get 
a monopoly in the country? 

Mr. Smith.-- We are not asking protection in a permanent form. We 
want protection only for five years. 

Dr. Matthai. —Once you have capturod the whole market in the country 
whether you have protection or not., nobody else would be able to look in. 
You are in the field. You have established connections. My point is whether 
the market in the country is sufficiently big for a reasonable competitive 
system. 

Mr. Williams. — I should say that it is sufficiently big. 
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Dr- Matthai. — I will tell you an alternative possibility, that is that these 
wagon builders may develop their own. You would then have precious littlfr 
market, left. 

Mr. Williams.- -We would only lose wagon builders. But there will always- 
be work to do lor the railways. 

Dr. Alalthai. —I am not clear whethor tho country is going to dcrivo any 
advantage from protection being given to you in the shape of a reasonably 
well developed, diversified industry in the country. 

Mr. Williams. —If you assume that an industry like the wagon building 
industry is essential to tho country, I think it is only fair to assume that 
the works which can supply all the component parts of a wagon are also 
essential. 

Dr. Matthai- —You are putting your claim forward on the ground of 
national importance. You don’t want, me to consider the usual economic 
grounds. 

Mr- Williams. —No. 

Dr. Matthai. —You say that this industry is of national importance- Even, 
though it is going to mean a great deal of economic loss to the country as a 
whole, on the ground of national importance, we should give you protection. 
In that case, supposing you were the only firm engaged in that, industry, 
does not that mean that for a thing which is of very great national importance, 
the country has to depend upon a monopolistic firm. 

Mr. Williams. —It is monopolistic in so far as it captures the whole work 
that is available in the country, but it still fins to consider the competition 
from Great Britain and other foreign countries. 

Dr. Matthai- —To the extent to which j-ou have been given tariff protec¬ 
tion, there is nothing to prevent you from putting up the price. 

Mr. Williams. —We *havo only asked for it as a temporary measure. 

Dr. Matthai. —For this temporary period of five years, it is going to 
mean some cost to the taxpayer and the taxpayer has been asked to bear 
that burden simply because the industry is of national importance. In 
that case the State might make it in connection with one of these various 
ordnance factories. Personally T am not in favour of State monopoly in. 
the least, but where protection for an industry is going to he supported 
on the ground of national importance and where the industry is not going 
to have the benefit of internal competition, from the point of view of the 
public, there is, it seems to me, a case for banding it over to State agency 
instead of having it run by a private agency. 

Mr. Williams .—That is a matter of opinion—as to whether a Slate agency 
could work as cheaply as a private agency. 

Dr. Matthai. —The real advantage of a private agency is that it rests upon- 
a competitive basis. 

Mr. Williams. —The competition, we should bo up against, is fur more 
sorious from outside than from internal sources. 

Dr. Matthai. —Let us talk of tho period during which protection is 
going to operate. 

Mr. Smith. — T accept your idea as regards tho temporary period in 
which the industry will be carried on. 

Dr. Matthai. -One seldom hears of a protected industry being able to- 
dispense with protection for any period less than a generation. 

Mr. Williams. —We are bargaining for something which will only last 
for five years. 

Mr. Smith.- T don't think you can apply the usual rule in our ease. 
We have come forward with a specific request for protection for a limited 
period. 
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Th\ Matthoi .—Every industry that asks for protection asks for a modest 
period, that is quite tine. It may be that you will be able to emerge 
triumphantly at the end of live years. The other thing is also possible, 

Mr. Smith ,—I don’t think so, because we have asked for protection on 
a descending scale. Either the harrier which is erected is sufficient or we 
must he losing money, and the business which is losing money automatically 
closes down. 

\ 

President. —I understood you to say, when Dr. Matthai was examining 
you, that in coining to the conclusion whether you could dispense with pro¬ 
tection altogether, tile conditions on the continent were so uncertain that 
we could not say with certainty what might happen as regards the com¬ 
petition iloin the continent: hut as regards British competition, even on 
the present figures, you were within a measurable distance. 

Hr. Smith. —We are. T agree, but wo need protection in the meantime. 

President. —What it comes to is this that so far as the British castings 
are concerned, even taking the present cost, the need for protection is much 
smaller than 75 per cent. As regards the continent, it may be 75 per cent., 
hut the conditions of exchange and other things heing uncertain, it is 
difficult to say vrhether it would last for ever or not. 

Mr. Smith. —Quite. 

President. As regards spring steel, T may toll you that it is a very 
unusual application. As far as 1 remember, we have not dealt with any such 
case. Where protection has been asked for even before the commencement of 
manufacture, it is difficult to judge the measure of protection, because we 
have no actual costs to start with. 

Mr. Williams .—Til the ease of Tata’s in connection with corrugated sheet, 
was not protection given to them on the guarantee that they would put 
down a rolling mill? 

President. —They had a rolling mill about to work. They were manufac¬ 
turing plates at that time and from plates to sheets, it was not a long way. 

Mr. Williams. —At tlic same time, the actual manufacture of corrugated 
sheets had not commenced. They were merely approaching that stage in 
the same way as we do now. 

President.- Protection was given more or less on the same basis as 
plates, i mean to sav it was calculated on that hasis. I am trying to 
point out that though the process is different, it is not so different as to 
prevent us from coming to any conclusions. 

Mi. Williams. At the same time by sub-letting or sub-contracting the 
rolling, we have actual]} started our manufacture and we are selling our 
product. 

President. — T am uot trying to point out that such an application must 
he dismissed on merely a priori grounds, T am only trying to point, out 
the difficulty. 

M r. Smith. I realise the difficulty. But I think the case, is more or less 
analogous, in this case we have stated the cost for our liquid steel and 
we have stated the cost of machining at the Tshapore factory. 

President. —Ill so far as liquid steel is concerned, we have got the cost. 
Then after that you speak of discard and rolling loss of 15 per cent. 
Surely the rolling loss is included in the rolling charges. 

Mr. Williams. —The loss in rolling is due to oxidisation. 

President. Von pay the lshapore Government factory Rs. 3-4-0. What 
does this payment include? 

Mr. Williams.- -For all the finished bars excluding the amount, which 
is cut off. 

President.—-How much wastage is involved in the rolling process? 

Mr. Williams. —5 per cent, and 10 per cent, discard from the rolled bar. 
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President. —There is 10 per cent, on the ingot itself. 

Mr. Williams. —It is quite a reasonable figure to take. It is cut from 
the end of the rolled bar. It is based on actual results. Tata’s also do the 
same thing. 

President. —We don’t know whether Isliapore rolling charges are 
reasonable. 

Mr. Williams. —I may say we hare asked the Superintendent, Ishapore 
factory, to give us his costs in detail. 

President - It must include a certain amount of profit thero. It must 
include depreciation, etc. You are showing here Re. 1 which ought to go 
into Its. 3-2-0. 

Mr. Williams. — T don’t know. 

President. -—You are only using the ingot mould. What depreciation 
are you entitled to here? You have already taken that into account in 
file other costs. 

Mr. Williams. —Not in Its. 5-13-0. 

President. —You claim Re. 1 depreciation on liquid steel. 

Mr. Williams.—Yes, on the plant connected with liquid steel. 

President.—On what basis have you calculated that? 

Mr. Smith. —I took 10 per cent, on Rs. 32,000 per annum. The electric 
furnaco is Rs. 3,20,000 and the electric installation is Rs. 1,80,000, in 
all Rs. 4,28,000. 

President.- - 1 don’t understand. What we have to do in this case is 
this. We have got to take your total production of liquid steel and then 
we have to allocate depreciation to liquid steel that is used in this depart¬ 
ment and separate it from depreciation in the other department. 

Mr. Smith. —That is what I have done in effect. 

President. —Depreciation only comes to Re. 1 a cwt., i.e., Rs. 38,000 
■on the whole thing. 

Mr. Smith. —Certainly. We calculated at 10 per cent. Now we are only 
taking at 6J per cent, and we are taking it at a loss value than I took it 

President. —It would not come to even As. 4. 

Mr. Smith. —It would come to As. 6. 

President. — In this case you put your rolling mill at scrap value. 

Mr. Williams. —We actually got it at scrap valuo. 

President. —It is just a question of how wo aro to deal with it. Supposing 
.you buy a new mill at the present momont? 

Mr. Williams. —Would it do if I gave the invoice value of this mill? 

President. —When was it imported? Is it worked by electricity or steam? 

Mr. Williams. —It was imported two years ago. It is worked by steam. 

President. —What is the value? 

Mr. Williams.- -£25.000. 

President. —What is the rolling capacity? 

Mr. Williams. —Not less than 10,000 tons. 

President. —Do j’ou propose that it should be treated as scrap? How 
jnuch did you pay for it? 

Mr. Williams. —I would take it at the cost of Rs. 2,00,000. 

President .- That is an estimate, 

Mr. Williams.— It is. 

President. —The land has gone into the other department. 

Mr. W’illiams.- -Yes. 

President. —Rs. 2,00,000 is the cost of erection. 

Mr. Williams. —It is the cost of erection and assembling. 
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President. —Where is it now? 

Mr. Williams .—Tt is now at Panchara. 

President.-—Is it near Asansol? 

Mr. Williams - -Yes, very near to the coalfields. 

President. —Is it an up to date mill? 

Mr. Williams. —It is a British mill which has never been used. The mill 
was built towards the end of the war and intended to be erected in England. 
Then the war terminated. It was purchased later by the Indian Steels 
Company, Limited, with tho intention of manufacturing spring steel. Our 
original scheme was to include a rolling mill as well as a steel foundry, but 
the proprietors were not satisfied with the progress made and they held 
back tho question of the rolling mill. When the opportunity came to buy 
this plant, they bought it. As I pointed out in my report, they are all 
part of a lot of machinery which we bought almost for nothing. 

President. —If you take only Rs. 2,00.000 as the cost of this mill, then 
you can hardly claim Rs. 3-2-0—the Ishapore milling charge. Obviously 
your charge must be much lower. 

Mr. Williams. —Their rolling mill is 30 years old and it is therefore 
probably dead stock and they don’t require to depreciate it at all. 

President. —You must remember it is a Government concern. 

Mr. Williams .—They carried out special trials in order to find out what 
their costs would be and I asked them to let mo have in detail. They said 
they could not do so without the sanction of the Government of Tndia. As 
soon as I get these figures, I shall send them to you. 

President .—Here we have the cost of an old rolling mill. Probably the 
plant is taken at scrap value. Then we have only got the ordinary works 
cost. Is it safe for us to proceed on such a hypothesis? 

Mr. Williams .—I understand their costs include material, labour, super¬ 
vision and a certain amount of overhead, but I can’t tell you exactly. 

President.— Now that you have got tho plant and other equipments it 
might he better for you to put it up and start manufacture. Apparently 
there is a market in the country. 

Mr. Williams .—There is no question about it. 

President. -In any ease the difference between vour price and the foreign 
price is not so very groat assuming that these figures are correct. Would 
it not ho better in that case for you to wait and see what happens. Suppos¬ 
ing in the end you find that those figures are all wrong and that you 
cannot afford to manufacture at Rs. 11-2-0? 

Mr. Williams .—We can always go to Ishapore. 

President .—In that case we would be protecting your liquid steel and 
we would be protecting steel that is machined at Ishapore. Where does 
your share come in? 

Mr. Smith. —On our liquid steel. 

President .—Liquid steel is no good by itself. Nobody would protect it. 

Mr. Smith.- It is there that we want to make our chief saving. 

President .—I am trying to suggest, Mr. Smith, that it is a case in 
which the application seems to me to be somewhat premature. 

Mr. Smith .— Unless we make the application at this stage, w'e shall have 
to work at a loss for at least a year before we can give you any costs at 
all. It will then take some little time before we can 1)0 heard. I should 
think very likely that you would wish to compare those costs with another 
year. It would be two years and a bit. In tho meantime we have to go 
on losing money. 

President .—It is for you to consider, I confess that I see difficulties. 

Mr. Smith. —It is a difficult thing to consider, but, as I say, we have 
an absolute case on our liquid steel. Although you suggest that we may 
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not be able to do our rolling for Rs. 3-2-0 we can always got it done b& 
Ishapore. 

President, —Whore is the guarantee that Tshaporo will always do it for 
Rs. 3-2-0? 

Mr. Williams. —They have accepted that after careful enquiry. 

President.- -How long is it for? 

Mr. Williams. —They have not stated the term at all. 

President. —What is their rolling capacity? 

Mr. Williams. —The same as ours. 

President. —How much are they producing now? 

Mr. Williams. —They are only working the mills for three months iri a 
year and then they close down. 

President. If that is the ease, why are they not selling spring steel? 

Mr. Williams. —I think it is against Government policy to sell in competi¬ 
tion witli private agency. 

President. —So far ag sales to the Railway Board arc concerned, there 
should be no objection on that ground. 

Mr. Williams.- -So. That is only done with a view to keeping the staff 
together. They must have a certain amount of staff and in order to keep 
them, they accept a certain amount- of outside work. 

President .—I can’t go into the question of costs, because they arc not 
your costs. Your costs are only Rs. 5-13-0 for liquid steel and ingot. 1 
can’t go beyond that. The rolling charges, I can’t go into. 

Mr. Smith .—Tt is only the rolling charges that prevent you from consi¬ 
dering the question and if I can get you the details of those charges and if 
consider the case? 

you find that they are sufficiently comprehensive, will yon then be willing to 

President .—There is no guarantee then that you will be able to work 
up to those prices. 

Mr. Smith.- Do you think that our charges may be higher? 

President.-— May be higher or lower. 

Mr. Williams. —It is reasonable to assume that in the case of two mills 
of identical size and type and worked in the same district, the costs will be 
approximately the same. 

President. —Then we havn’t got the information at the other end—c.i.f. 
price of spring steel. 

Mr. Williams .—I will send you as soon as wo get the reply. 

President .—So that we have no means of judging at all. 

Mr. Williams.— People are beginning to realise that we are coming into 
competition and we are very close to the c.i.f. price. That is why I am not 
able to give you any information on that. 

President. —Your point, I take it, is that there is no distinction between 
your rolled steel and Tata’s rolled steel in principle. 

Mr. Williams .—There is no difference. 

President .—And that it should be treated on the same footing. 

Mr. Williams .—Yes. 

President .—T mean to say as a matter of general principle. 

Mr. Williams.—There is absolutely no difference whatever as a matter of 
goneral principle. 

President.— The position is this that in the former enquiry we excluded 
from our recommendation all kinds of steel which were not manufactured in 
the country. Now the position is, if I understand it right, that this is a 
kind of rolled steel which can be manufactured and that that you claim it 
ought to come into the general scheme. 

U ~ 
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Mr. Williams. —Not only can be, but is actually being manufactured. 

President. —I shall put it to you this way. Supposing we charge one- 
entry to read “ all steel bars except high speed and alloy steel but including, 
spring steel ” and apply the same rate of duty to them as to the steel bars. 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. 

President. —You are asking for a rate of 33J per cent, duty whereas 
you know we are not recommending any ad valorem duties at all. Last’ 
time, I think, we recommended Rs. 40 a ton on bars. 

Mr. Williams. —That would give us Rs. 1-12-0 a ewt. 

President. —Even on these figures it does not work out to 33| per cent. 

Mr. Smith. —Rs. 35 on what? 

President. —On common merchant, and bar and rod designed for the 
reinforcing of all concrete sizes—it is Rs. 40, I find. In addition to that 
they get a bounty, which is a very different thing. How do you describe- 
this steel? 

Mr. Smith. —As rolled bar. 

President. —Where does the exclusion come in? The expression used is 
“ common merchant bar.” 

Mr. Smith. —It is not common merchant bar. 

President. —At present it is 10 per cent, ad valorem. 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. 

Mr. 'Noyce. —Does this Rs. 9 c.i.f. Calcutta include duty? 

Mr. Williams. —That is the price at which the material is sold in Calcutta. 

President. —That includes duty. 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. 

Mr. Noyce,. —Why do you call it c.i.f. Calcutta, then? 

President. —If you work back from Rs, 180 and deduct 10 per cent, duty 
and say Rs. 5 for landing and other charges, then you get a c.i.f. price of 
about Rs. 157. Then if you add Rs. 40 for duty, it comes to Rs. 197. 
Tata’s get about Rs. 14 on top of that as bounty. The total comes to 
Rs. 211. You are claiming just the same thing. 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. 

President. —You claim that this steel is being manufactured in tile- 
country, and that it should be included in tho entry for protected bars. 

Mr. Williams. —That would meet the case. It is being manufactured- 
and sold in the country. 

Mr. Smith. —The only thing necessary is to have the exclusion removed. 

President. —I just want to draw your attention to the statement made 
that the imports of spring steel into India for 9 months ending December 
1925 amounted to Rs. 7,48,000. Then you go on calculating the revenue 
that the Government would get, but you forget that if you manufacture- 
spring steel in the country, the revenue would cease to come in. 

Mr. Smith. —Gradually it will get less and we are asking also for a 
gradual decrease in the scheme of protection. 

Mr. Noyce. —You have not asked for anything gradual in regard to- 
spring steel? 

Dr. Matthai. —The industry has to pay its way. 

Mr. Smith. —When protection disappears oil castings, the bounty also wilt 
disappear. 

President.— You can get your mill going in a very short time. Why do* 
you take as long as 5 years if you are to manufacture liquid steel and the 
Ishapore factory to roll it? Why should there be such a long intervalP 

Mr. Smith. —We have to find a market. 

President. —The market is there. 
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Mr. Smith.- If you put on a duty, wo can compete. 

President. If the duty is there it must be for a certain purpose or it 
fails of its purpose. If you get protection, it must bo adequate. In that 
case where is your revenue P 

Mr. Smith. I think wo have still got the prejudice to be considered for 
sometime. Tt has beon proved so much in the past that we must expect 
it when we introduce a new material. 

President. —We will hare to show these results to our expert when he 
comes and he will have to judge for himself. 

Mr. Smith- -There is one more point I should like to say about tho effect 
of an import duty and that is in order to make this, we are now using a 
class of scrap which was non-exportable in the past and went into waste. 
Therefore tho railways who would be tho chief people affected by the duty 
on spring steel are getting something back in the way of selling their 
borings and turnings for which they had no uso before and which had to 
be thrown away. 

President. —What is tho idea of tho argumontp 

Mr. Smith. —That railways who eventually pay most of the duty on 
spring steel will be getting back a return of As. 8 a cwt. Wo are only 
asking for Rs. 2 a cwt. and they get 25 per cent. back. 

President. That is negligible from tho Railway point of view. 

I)r. Matthai. —You arc asking for a duty of Rs. 1-8-0 net a cwt. 

Mr. Smith.—Yes. 

President. —On page 2 of the representation, dated 12th May 1926, you 
say some practical tests were carried out. 

Mr. II illitims. —Yes, with reference to the spring steel. 

President. —I don’t see how that test was any better than the previous 
test. Tt was simply a mechanical lest. 

Mr. Williams. —It is not quite the same. 

President. —What is the difference? 

Mr. Williams. —The test that the railways carried out was on a complete 
finished manufactured spring. It was tested as near as they could possibly 
do it under the same conditions as if they were in servico in a wagon, that 
is to say they tried to reproduce in a machine the vibration and tho pressure 
that is brought to bear on the spring when tho carriage is running. 

President.- How did they reproduce climate conditions? In practico that 
is the most important thing. 

Mr. Williams.- —They call this a very practical test. 

President.--It is moro a theoretical than a practical test. 

Mr. Williams. —Tt is submitted to stresses far in excess of anything it 
is likely to get in service. 

President. —The Ishapore works have been manufacturing spring steel 
for sometime? 

Mr. Williams. —It is sometime since they made the first lot. 

President. —I want to know whether this spring steel has been used 
by others and what has been their experience? 

Mr. Williams. —I am giving you the results of these tests which are 
called practical tests. 

President. —Theso are laboratory tests. 

Mr. Williams. —Tt is the routine test which they apply to all spring 
steel which they buy. 

President. —That is where you find it difficult to get over tho prejudice. 
You may fulfil all these tests but some people will insist that without an 
experience of 40 years they can not say whether Indian steel is as satisfactory 
as British steel. 
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Mr. Williams. —Thai, will be the attitude of some engineers. I can tell 
you that the Locomotive' and Carriage Superintendent of the Eastern Bengal 
Railway and the Deputy Chief Mechanical Engineer of the East Indian 
Railway are so satisfied that they have instructed their Controllers of Stores 
to put us on their list and to accept it in all cases where the prices are 
low and we have actually started selling spring steel to the East Indian 
Railway and Eastern Bengal Railway. 

President. f take it that the main thing is the absence of phosphorous 
and sulphur. 

Mr. Williams.-—Yes. 

President. —How much is it lower than in the ordinary basic steel? 

Mr. Williams. —Tt will probably run up to ’07 in structural steel. 

President. -As much as; that? 

Mr. Williamx. —Structural steel may he '09. 

President — f am talking of the British Standard Specification. 

Mr. Williams - Phosphorous 07. Sulphur -0o. 

President. —That is the- same as spring steel. 

Mr. Williams. —We have not anything like that. 

President. —Those are the two principal things. 

Mr. Williams. —Those are the two things, so far as chemical analysis goes. 

I)r. Matthai. —What about carbon? 

Mr. Williams. —It runs from -6 to '8. It is a very important item. It 
is not less than -5 and not more than -8. We are well within British 
Standard specifications in all cases and in the case of phosphorous and 
sulphur wo are better. 

Dr. Mattluii. —This is the analysis practically of your liquid steel. 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai.- -So that easting also will be of the samo analysis. 

Mr. Williams. —No, because we do not tako quite the same care in the caso 
of casting as we would in tho case of spring steel. 

President. —You say that spring steel is required for munition purposes. 
Ts this the kind of steel that an ordnance factory would require? 

Mr. Williams. —Very similar indeed. It is not such a highly refined 
product, but it is something better than ordinary structural steel. It has 
to he worked to a closer specification. 

President.— It will he better than your average steel casting but it would 
not he as good as ordnance steel? 

Mr. Williams. —-Yes, except in the case of steel for gun tubes and barrels, 
and munitions of that sort which are subject to enormous stresses and 
strains. 

President. —As regards this test, there is one thing T want to know. In 
Tshapore, that is the only test they have made from the military point of 
view ? 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. They have also made occasional tests of castings 
which wo have supplied for gun mountings. But for this class of steel, 
that is the only test they have made. 

J)r. Matthai. —The view 1 take about your application for the protection 
of spring steel is this. Ordinarily, if we are going by the policy laid down 
by the Fiscal Commission, we don’t grant protection to an industry which 
is not already in existence. It is only in the case of an industry which is 
in existence and which is in its infant stage that we consider the question 
of protection, so that as spring steel industry is not in existence, it is 
outside the category. The only way in which, as far as T am concerned, T 
can exempt spring steel from that, is to consider the development of spring 
steel as one cf the means of developing the steel casting industry. 
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Mr. Williams. —This is one of the means of developing the steel casting 
industry. * 

Dr. Matthai. Therefore til! we have made up our mind about steel 
castings. We cannot consider the question of spring steel. If we protect steel 
castings, then it becomes our duty to do everything else that may be neces¬ 
sary in order to hasten the development of the steel casting industry. On 
that basis, you may sav that thero is a ground for protecting spring steel. 

Mr. Williams.— The two are undoubtedly connected. What affects one 
affects the other. 

Dr. Matthai. —The President has already pointed out tho difficulty we 
feel with regard to estimating your costs on which we may base our scale 
of protection. We have really no data to go upon. The only data we have 
are those which you have given from the Ishapore factory. My difficulty 
there is that even where they have commercial accounts in a Government 
factory, the costs are often under-stated. You do not find various things 
in their commercial accounts which in the ordinary course would find a 
place in them in a factory run by a private agency. 

Mr. Noyce. —Moro especially in the matter of overhead charges. 

Dr. Matthai. —Simply on the basis of Ishapore costs it would be very 
unsafe to proceed. 

Mr. Smith. —Before you have them in detail in front of you. 

Mr. Noyce. —Even if we did have them before us, it would be difficult. 

Dr. Matthai.— There is one other point following on what I said earlier. 
Supposing you get protection for spring steel and that side of your business 
is developed, it will come to this. You have got an estimated definite demand 
for 2,000 tons of steel castings and then according to tho figures given 
in the Trade Returns you say that the demand for spring steel exceeded 
4,000 tons during 9 months of 1925. Against that, you have got a capacity 
of 12.000 tons for liquid steel, including the capacity of furnaces now held 
in reserve. When the other furnaces come into operation, the difficulty 
I pointed out about steel casting would also apply hero. 

Mr. Williams.—Not altogether, because the steel furnaces that we have in 
reserve are part of the enormous lot of plant that we bought at scrap price. 

Dr. Matthai. —The scrap price is a very difficult question as far as we are 
concerned. We have got to prescribe a scale of protection and then the 
people interested in it would put money into this. 

Mr. Williams. —We have not considered the costs of these furnaces on the 
same basis as the cost of a brand new mill costing £25,000. If we were to- 
do that, it would be a serious question. As it is, the plant is hardly worth 
anything. 

.Mr. Noyce. —You say that you manufacture spring steel, and you base 
your application for protection on the ground that you are already manu¬ 
facturing spring steel. How much have you actually manufactured? 

Mr. Williams. —It would probably run into 200 tons. 

President. —In what time? 

Mr. Williams. —We have been merely making ingots. 

Mr. Noyce. —How much have you sold of spring steel? 

Mr. Williams. —T could not tell you exactly because it was made up of 
a large number of small orders; say, a quarter of what we have manufac¬ 
tured we have actually sold. 

Mr. Noyce. —About 50 tons? 

Mr. Williams. —Yes, 

Mr. Noyce. —You have got the rest on hand? 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. It is impossible to carry on the spring steel in¬ 
dustry without holding stocks. It may be called for in odd sizes which 
we wifi have to supply at very short notice and we cannot afford to wait. 
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Mr. Noyce. —When did you start manufacturing spring steelP 

Mr. Williams.- —Within tlio last six months. 

Mr. Noyce. —With a view to applying for protection for itP 

Mr. Williams. —As part of tho original scheme which we had in mind 
when wo founded the steel foundry. 

President. —Spring steel can only be used for making springs and in the 
making of munitions. 

Mr. Williams.- -Yes. 

President. —Js there any other use to which it can be putP 

Mr. Williams.--N o, not in any quantity worth mentioning. 

Mr. Noyce. —What price have you actually got for your Rpring steel? 

Mr. Williams. —We have realised Rs. 11. 

Mr. Noyce. — Have you included your output of 200 tons or 4,000 cwts. 
of spring steel in your 13,740 cwts. of castings? 

Mr. Smith. —No. 

Mr. Noyce. —As regards works costs, havo you included that? 

Mr. Smith. —No. Spring sLeol is entirely separate. 

Mr. Noyce.- —This price of Rs, 9 a cwt. you quote for, what steel is it? 
Is it continental or Rritish? 

Mr. Williams.-- 1 think it is continental, but I am not sure. 

Mr. Noyce. —How long ago did you get this quotation? 

Mr. Williams. —Within the last two months. 

Mr. Noyce. -You do not exactly know what it was for. 

Mr. Williams. -This is for common spring stoel sections such as wo are 
making. 

President. —Supposing we came to the conclusion that spring steel is a kind 
of rolled steel manufactured in the country, in that case you claim that 
this steel also must he treated in the same way as the other kinds of 
protected steel. 

Mr. Williams. —Yes. 

President. —In the case of protoctod rolled steel bar the duty is Rs. 40 
a ton. 

Mr. Williams. —Docs that cover the whole range of Tata’s productsP 

President. —No. Your steol can only come under bars. Your case is 
that your bars should be included in the same class as Tata’s rolled bars. 

Mr. Williams.— Yes. 

President.—-You want 33$ per cent. duty. Rs. 40 per ton may be 
more or it may be less than that, I do not know. 

Mr. Williams. —We will be content with whatever you give in the case of 
Tata’s. 

President.- Supposing the same duty is rotainod, it gives you Rs. 2 a cwt. 

Mr. Williams. —I should consider that ample to cover any slight difference 
in the rolling cost between ourselves and Ishapore. 

President. —Quite so, if the duty amounted to Rs. 40 a ton. I am 
taking the tariff at present in force. 

Mr. Williams. —I follow the point. 

Mr. Noyce. —You do not propose to put up your rolling mill without 
protection. What is your idea for the future? 

Mr. Smith. —We should put it up in any case. 

Mr. Noyce. —When ? 

Mr Smith. —Immediately, our idea being that even if wo made no profit 
on spring steel, we should still bring down the cost of liquid steel. 

Mr. Noyce. —When did you buy it? 
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Mr. Smith .—Within the last six months. 

President .—There is a definite demand of 4 to 5 thousand tons of spring 
steel in the country, in addition to castings, for both of which you require 
liquid steel. Unless you brought.the other furnaces into operation, you won’t 
have enough steel. 

Mr. TFilh'ams.- That is a very simple matter. We have got the fur¬ 
naces. It is merely a question of erecting them. 

President .—If you are able to dispose of this steel, you may be able to 
bring down the price of steel castings. 

Mr. Williams .—That is the reason why we are anxious to develop tho 
manufacture of spring steel. 
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6. ANGUS ENGINEERING WORKS. 

A.— Written. 

(1) Representation, dated the 11th June 1926. 

Owing to our continued inability to meet severe competition from the 
United Kingdom, in the manufacture of fittings for railway wagons, we have 
been led to an investigation of the subject of tariff rates on the raw material 
and the finished article. 

2. Early last year we secured a contract for the supply of fittings at prices 
which resulted in a heavy loss to us. We were more fortunate in getting 
better prices at the beginning of this year, but we again find in negotiating 
for new business that we have been undercut by United Kingdom suppliers. 

3. The enclosed schedule shows the results of our investigations. 

Referring to the schedule, we have shown under “ tariff amount raw 

material ” the actual duty paid by us on the raw material. The column 
showing c.i.f. selling amount of the finished article necessarily contains estim¬ 
ated representative figures, but we have been careful not to under-estimate 
these figures. As a matter of fact the figures given represent our selling 
price in India, for our last completed contract, and we are forced to this 
level by direct competition from United Kingdom and it is, we think, a fair 
contention that in labelling these prices c.i.f., we have certainly erred on 
the side of over-estimating them. 

4. In comparing tho tariff amounts we pay, with the estimated maximum 
tariff amounts paid on the imported finished article, it will readily be appar¬ 
ent that the protection now given to the steel industry operates against the 
interests of Indian manufacturers of wagon fittings, a position which calls 
for redress, apart from all considerations of protection. 

5. An examination of the totals of the columns “ tariff amount raw 
material ” and c.i.f. selling amount, indicates that the former amounts to 
13‘6 per cent, of the latter. The inference is that to place the Indian manu¬ 
facturer of these specific items on a merely equal footing with foreign com¬ 
petitors requires a duty of 13-6 per cent, on the imported finished article. 

6. On this basis we strongly support the plea of the manufacturers of 
wagons for an increase of protection on wagons and underframes. 

7. As to the method of conferring this protection, we unhesitatingly sug¬ 
gest that a revised tariff be substituted for the present bounty. We desire 
to point out th'at under the bounty system we, as manufacturers of com¬ 
ponent parts for railway wagons, derive no benefit whatever, and therefore 
plead for an increased tariff to include not only the complete wagons and 
underframes but also all fittings entering into their manufacture. 



3 Type icagon fittings. Quantities art for 100 wagons. 
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*{2) Letter from, the Angus Engineering Works , dated the 19th July 1936. 

Claim fob Protection on Wagon Fittings. 

We take pleasure in sending under cover of this letter seven copies oi all 
correspondence, evidence, etc., excepting two copies of Exhibit No. 2 which 
you may please take from files now in your possession. 

It may also please be noted that columns I, J and K of Exhibit No. 1 
Jiave been altered as requested by the President of the Board. 


’Claim fob ioiotection on wagon fittings preferred by Angus Engineering 

Works. 

Owing to our continued inability to meet severe competition from the 
United Kingdom in the manufacture of fittings for railway wagons, we have 
been led to an investigation of the subject of tariff rates on the raw material 
and the finished article. 

Early last year we secured a contract for the supply of fittings at prices 
which resulted in a heavy loss to ns. We were more fortunate in getting 
better prices at the beginning of this year, but we again find in negotiating 
for new business that we have been undercut by United Kingdom suppliers. 

The attached exhibits show the results of our investigations. 


Exhibit I. 

On this exhibit wo have shown all items which we manufacture from steel 
dutiable at the specific rate of Rs. 40 per ton, and reference to columns H and 
K will show that we, as manufacturers in India, are liable to have to pay 
Rs. 1,615 for our raw material whereas the railways or others may import 
foreign manufactures at Rs. 1,463. 

The inferences are : — 

(a) to place the Indian manufacturers on an equal footing with foreign 

competitors requires a duty of 11-04 per cent, on imported 
finished articles. 

(b) to place the Indian manufacturers on the basis they were prior to 

granting of special protection to the steel industry necessitates 
revision of the duty on the imported finished article from 10 per 
cent, to 17" 72 per cent. 


Exhibit 2. 

Reference to columns G and I of the first batch manufactured will indicate 
that our selling price equal to c.i.f. price plus duty was only 48-6 per cent, of 
our cost price. Reference to columns G and I of the second batch will indicate 
that selling price was only 61-4 per cent, of cost. 


Exhibit 2-A. 

Taking selling price as a basis figure we get the following results: — 

(a) On the first batch of forgings for which we have records our loss 

was 105-72 per cent, on sales value. 

( b) On the second batch of forgings completed to date our loss is 

62-78 per cent, on sales value. 
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•(c) When (a) and (6) are compared good progress in reduction of coat 
■ is evident but this is more pronounced when the specific articles ki 
the second batch are compared with the same articles in the first 
batch. 

1st Batch—Loss.137-64 

2nd Batch—Loss.62-78 


Difference in Loss 74-86 


The inferences are: — 

(а) Indian manufactures at the present time are unable to compete 

without protection with foreign competitors. 

(б) Given time to perfect their methods and train their labour there 

appears reasonable prospects of Indian manufacturers ultimately 
being able to compete on an equal footing. 


Exhibits 4 and 4-a. 

These exhibits are attached to shew that cost figures taken in exhibits 2 
and 2-A are our actual costs for our forge shop and are true to the best of 
our knowledge and belief. 


Exhibit 5. 

We have carefully perused Tariff Schedules, and have set forth in the 
-exhibit such items as appear to us to substantiate our claim for protection. 

Exhibit 5-A. 

We have set forth in this exhibit such items as are manufactured at Angus 
Engineering Works or for which the plant is adapted. 

The inferences are; — 

(at most branches of the engineering industry are protected to the 
extent of 15 per cent, to 30 per cent, or by specific duties, ex¬ 
cepting : — 

gg_ 

gy_1 Machinery and transmission gear at . 2J per cent, 

101—63 and 63-A Railway material at . . .10 per cent. 

(b) Those branches of engineering using steel dutiable Rs. 40 per ton 
are protected at 25 per cent, or by specific duties, excepting: — 

101—63 and 63-A Railway material 
Conclusions. 

We base our claim for a tariff of 25 per cent, on wagon fittings on equity. 

Exhibit 1 clearly shews that the protection granted to the steel-making 
-industry now has us operating at a disadvantage of 1-4 per cent., and to 
-put us on a footing equal to that which we enjoyed prior to granting of such 
protection requires revision of the tariff from 10 per cent, to 17-72 per cent. 

Exhibit 2 clearly shews that revision of the tariff to 17-72 per cent, would 
-still have us operating at a loss, so we respectfully request that our claim 
for 25 per cent, may be granted to help us along until such time as our 
labour is trained. 

We submit that engineering in all its branches is of as much national 
.importance as steel-making, and any revision of tariffs in connection with 
the latter industry" should apply in equity to engineering. 

(1) Of what use are rails to the railway authorities if locomotives, 
wagons, and carriages are not available? 
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(2) Of what use are the several sections of steel to Indian industry 

generally if engineering workshops are not existing to fashion 
them to the diverse needs of industry? 

(3) Of what use is steel to the Army in India, if workshops are not 

existing to turn it into munitions or weapons P 

(4) Where, in times of need, can the Army in India hope to recruit 

personnel for its technical units, if, in times of peace, no work¬ 
shops are available as training schools? 

Exhibit 5 shews that several branches of engineering have already been 
granted tariffs at 25 per cent, and we, as manufacturers of wagon and railway 
fittings, claim the same protection. 

Further reference to Exhibit 5 will shew that practically every branch of 
engineering is protected, by at least 15 per cent., and had Angus Engineering 
Works been protected to the extent we claim it should be, our oash loss for 
the first six months of the current year would have been less by Rs. 1,12,518, 
as set forth in Exhibit 3. 



Exhibit shoeing Amount of special p election granted to Steel-making Industry per set o iOO Wagons 
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j ■fiSHYicag; 
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at 10 per cent, 
on C.I.F. 
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***’—* r-t 
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170 14 9 
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Approximate 

C.I.F. 

value. 

O © © © © n % v h a: 

CO to © © rH © ,-4 

s i 

to 

2; 

o 

•"M 
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Approximate 
C.IF. 
price 
per 100. 

© © © © © iO lO 1—( ?—1 © 

V—1 »—i V* 

in 0* M © © id 

eg 50 ©W© r-t »-i © © to 
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: 

» 

Duty paid 
on steel 
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Weight 

of 

material, 
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a 

Number 

requir¬ 
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800 

400 
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400 

400 

400 

400 

600 
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200 
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Article. 
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chainless Cottar. 

Chainless Cottars for 
securing Boors 

Washers for packing . 
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Swing Door Hook 
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C.I.P. 
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iD 

CO 

& 

O 

1- 
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Carried over . ... ... M 547 2 1 I ... 1.095 0 6 ... 12,942 13 4 1,294 
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Difference representing ... ... ... ... 1,130 11 

amount of special pro¬ 
tection granted the 
steel-making industry 
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COST OF PRODUCING WAGON FITTINGS, GIVING COMPARATIVE COST WHEN FIGURES AVAIL 




























*ES AVAILABLE, 


second batch. 


H 

I 

J 

K 

l 

M 

Cost price, each. 

Total coat. 

Profit 

Lose. 

Percentom 

of 

Loss. 

Semaebs. 





Per cent. 



0 12 4 

2,464 11 0 


1,064 11 0 

76 



0 7 4 

458 2 0 


108 2 0 

31 



i i a 

2,556 8 0 


1,191 8 0 

87 



2 9 6 

1,032 10 0 


806 4.3 

356 



5 2 7 

8,403 15 0 

... 

4,486 9 0 

114 



... 



... 




2 0 0 

6,399 4 0 


2,479 4 0 

63 



0 8 1 

1,765 6 0 


693 8 0 

61 



1 14 2 

3,034 2 0 


918 6 0 

43 



0 5 1 

313 14 0 


138 14 0 

79 



1 6 S 

10,053 9 0 


2,583 13 9 

34 



0 5 11 

2,379 11 0 


939 10 6 

65 



6 11 8 

10,767 5 0 

... 

5,167 5 0 

92 



... 

... 

... 

... 




0 6 5 

40 4 0 


18 6 0 

82 



... 

... 


... 

... 



... 

49,669 5 C 


20,696 5 6 

70'84 

Lost, 



















Wl 

COST OF PRODUCING WAGON FITTINGS, GIVING COMPARATIVE COST WHEN FIGURES AVAIL 


SECt 


£ 

L 


I) 

X 

■ ■ 

F 

G 

H 

I/« 

Pfrf*uft!r 

of 

Low 

RlViXES. 

Qcintilr 

Dm* coraplftd. 

Stl« price 

F 0. R. Auju 
'?*: 10H. 

Sa>s Tiice 

Cc#t prb, *ei 
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MBIT SHOWING COST OF PRODUCING WAGON FITTINGS, GIVING COMPARATIVE COST WI 


I 

1 

K 

L 

M 

D 

E 

F 

Total cost. 

Profit. 

Loss 

Perceutum 

of 

Lose 

P.tiims. 

Quantity. 

Date completed, 

Sales price 

F- O. R. Angus 
(per KM). 




Percent. 





1,224 3 0 

... 

697 14 0 

133 


3,200 

31-12.25 

4312 0 

2,»)]1 0 

... 

1,325 S 6 

82 




... 

6,666 7 0 

... 

32415 0 

52 


... 


... 

2,40114 0 

... 

1,041 2 0 

11 





462 11 0 

... 

mu o 

32 


1,000 

12-6-26 

35 0 0 

1,01515 0 


444 6 3 

78 


... 


... 

464 2 0 


118 2 0 

31 


2,160 

29-5-26 

56 14 0 

1,316 9 0 


806 11 0 

158 


3 98 

31-12-25 

5614 0 

162 6 6 

32 4 0 

213 ;; 

654 5 6 

605 

4 

Profit. 

- 



4,942 1 0 

... 

3,582 3 0 

256 





66 0 0 


17 5 9 

35 


1,62$ 

3446-26 

240 10 0 

5,465 3 0 

... 

4,021 3 0 

276 





3,677 6 i) 


1,923 8 0 

95 


... 



3,132 5 0 

... 

1,553 5 0 

99 





2,396 8 0 









1,416 8 0 

145 


... 



11,56=) 3 0 

... 

5,260 3 0 

5) 


3,'200 

15-5-26 

122 8 0 

4,6o6 S 6 

... 

3,136 8 ij 

2; l 


3,560 

15-5-26 

30 10 0 

3,130 1 0 

... 

1,448 6 3 

84 


1,612 

31-12-25 

131 4 0 

1,462 3 0 


666 13 U 

84 


1.000 

29-5-26 

17 8 0 

553 15 0 


233 1 6 

lw 


7,114 

30-6-26 

105 0 0 

6,576 3 0 


3,934 6 3 

119 


... 



13,231 4 0 

... 

12,135 8 0 

241 


6,583 

23-2-26 

- 2114 0 

1,178 0 0 

... 

653 0 0 

124 


... 



1.84313 0 

... 

1,16210 0 

131 


l,60t' 

12-6*26 

350 0 0 

4,550 2 (I 

... 

2,122 2 0 

114 


wo 

13-5-26 

2114 1 

901 12 9 

... 

544 S 6 

153 





2,901 8 0 


1,069 3 6 

58 


... 


... 

3,01113 0 

... 

1,251 2 6 

31 


... 



2,408 13 0 


31611 0 

13 




... 

3,444 13 0 

... 

1,83113 9 

33 


... 


... 

1,00,641 4 6 

|- 2 13 3 

54,101 9 3 

116-23 

Loss. 










Exhibit No 2, 


FIRST BATCH. 


A 

B 

c 

D 

t 

F 

i 

G 

Dry. No. 

Mirk. 

Article. 

Quantity. 

Date c^op'.eteJ 

Sale* price 

F. O. B. Angu* 
(per 100). 

Sales value. 

S. 2/1 

A 

Bracked for wearing Chaining Cottar. 


1.20,1 

16-6*25 

4312 ■) 

52(5 5 0 

S. 2/1 

A 

ChainUa Cottars for Securing Door 


1.931 

27-316 

81 2 6 

1,605 2 5 

S. 2:1 

A 

Wisher fer picking. 


2,(90 

29-5-26 

2114 0 

437 b 0 

3.2,1 

B 

Chaining Cottar. 


1,837 

27-3-26 

83 2 l: 

1,360 12 ii 

S. 2/1 

1) 

Swing D-wr H ock. 


1,600 

24+26 

2114 0 

350 0 i) 

S. 21 

1) 

Bye for Door Hook 3;6‘Shank 


1,633 

10+26 

35 il 0 

571 6 9 

S.B/1 

I) 

Ditto 1/3" Shank 


1,009 

12+25 

35 u 0 

35*1 (> 0 

8.2:1 

E 

Swing Door Bolt Guides .... 


irOO 

•27-2-36 

50 'J 0 

51114 n 

8.2/1 

F 

Hied Hold. . 


190 

399-25 

50 14 0 

ins i o 

s. 2/1 

G 

Pin* for Swing Door Bolt Gcide . 


286 

24-4-26 

23 4 0 

75 1 3 

S. 2/1 

11 

Swing Door Bolt. 


y m 

15-5-26 

175 n 0 

1,401 ii h 

8.2,1 

J 

Swing Door Eye Bo'.t. 


139 

Jo-WS 

35 0 a 

IS in 3 

8 .5/1 

J 

Flip Boor Hitges ...... 


m 

29-2*26 

216 1<I (I 

1,443 i2 0 

S. 3/1 

J 

Flap Door Feet. 

• • • 

1,695 

24+26 

122 8 0 

1,953 14 i) 

S. 3/1 

K 

Tup Door Centre Hinge* .... 


80(1 

12-6-26 

195 14 0 

1,575 0 0 

S. 3;1 

K 

Flap Door Feet. 


800 

27-3-26 

123 3 6 

» (i 0 

S. 3/1 

I 

Swing Door Hinges. 


3.J).I 

12+26 

15614 0 

■3,300 0 0 

8.3/1 

L 

Swing D'xu Feet ...... 


1,200 


122 8 0 

1,470 0 0 

8.3/1 

H 

Door Hinge Pin. 


5,623 

27-2-26 

6010 0 

1,722 0 9 

S. 9/1 

c' 

Axle Guard Bridle .... 


606 

8-6-25 

131 4 0 

795 6 0 

8.3/1 

X 

Door Sealing Plate. 


1,552 

15-5-2S 

17 S 0 

270 13 6 

8.3/1 

E 

Spring Shackle* ..... 

- • • 

2,516 

37-2-26 

105 0 0 | 

2,64112 9 

8.9/1 

F 

Spring Shackle Pin. 


9.510 

3t-o--6 

52 S 0 

5,055 12 0 

8.9/1 

G 

Spring Shackle Cottar. 


. 2,400 

27-2-26 

2114 0 

525 l) 0 

S. 9/1 

K 

Axle Guard Bridle Sind. 


3,114 

27-2-20 

2114 (l 

631 3 0 

8.10/1 


Draw Bar Spindle.. 

S’nti for abore. 

;::! 

«« 

24-4-26 

350 (J 0 

2,!28 6 0 

8.10/1 

ij i 

lotUii. 


1,633 

27+26 

21/4 0 

357 3 6 

8,10/1 

C 1 

*'a«h?r for Spring* . 


1,676 

27-2-26 

109 6 0 

1,832 0 6 

8.10/1 

1) 8 

Spring Shackles , . 


1,607 

27*3-25 

109 6 0 

1,757 in 6 

8.11/1 

B S 

iuipeuder Hook. 


797 

27-2-26 

262 5 0 

2 0 

8. 18/1 

1) V 

eriical Lever including 3 Bouse 


1.624 

24-4-26 

345 16 0 

5,612 15 3 





1 

Cl 

rried oxer 

45,545 t 6 






























FIRST BATCH. 


i 

B 

C 

D 

£ 

£ 

G 

Drg. No. 


Article. 

Quantitv. 

Date complete/ 

Salei price 
F. O'. B. Angu 
(per 1001. 

Salea value. 



Brought forwari 




46,545 8 6 

S-18/1 

F 

Verticil Lever Bracket. 

150 

22-6-25 

175 U 0 

26! 8 0 

8. 18/1 

(i 

Verticil Lever Hanger. 

"SB 

27-3-26 

109 6 0 

867 5 

6 

8. 18/1 

J 

Brake Block Hanger Bracket. 

1.575 

31-12-25 

153 2 0 

2,41111 6 

8.18/1 

M 

Brake Block fiaugcr. 

1,600 

15-5-26 

350 0 0 

5,600 0 0 

S. 18/1 

0 

Brake Beam Salet; Hanger. 

(10 

12-9-25 

11)9 6 0 

667 3 

0 

8.18/1 

P 

Short Poll Bod. 

800 

24+26 

765 10 0 

6,123 0 0 

S. 18/1 

Q 

Verticil Lever Buah. 

... 

See Vertical Leva 

S. 18/1 Mark D, 

... 


8.19/1 

B 

Hind Brake Lever Chainleae Pin and Weaker . . . . 

500 

15-5-26 

7812 0 

393 12 0 

8.19/1 

D 

mi Bod. 

150 

86-25 

809 6 0 

1,214 1 

0 

S. 19:1 

£ 

Connecting Bod.. 

150 

31-12-25 

1,11510 0 

1,673 7 0 

S. 19/1 

1 

Train Pipe Clip. 

603 

7-11-25 

35 0 0 

211 0 9 

8.19/1 

U 

Ml Bod Pin. 

1,000 

24-4-26 

3010 0 

306 4 0 

6.19/1 

0 

Brake Block Hanger Bella. 








Nuti for above. 

1,649 

10+26 

39 6 0 

619 4 9 



Split Pin lor abov e. 

J J 





8.19/1 

p 

Vertical Brake Lever Hanger Bolt. 








Nnta for above. 

r 








150 

13-6-25 

35 0 0 

52 6 0 




Split Pin for above. 








Waaler for above. 






8.19/1 

Q 

Vertical Brake Lever Hanger Bolt. 








Nnta for above. 









300 

16-5-25 

3213 0 

96 7 0 




Split Pin for above. 








Waiber for above. 






S. 19/1 

s 

Vibrator Hangers, 6 Nnta and ferrule. 

150 

12-12-25 

175 0 0 

262 8 0 


8.19/1 

T 

Pull Bod Adjuiting pin ........ 

776 

27-3-26 

39 6 0 

305 8 9 




Wi«her for above. 

... 



... 




Cottars for above .. 

300 

27-2-26 

17 8 0 

52 8 1) 


8.19/1 

U 

Verticil Lever Bracket Pin. 

392 

27-3-26 

35 0 0 

13613 6 



Torn, 


67935 7 3 
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COST WHEN FIGURES AVAlLAlLE-amtf. 


SECOND BATCH 


T 

G 

H 

’ 1 

J 

A 

L 

M 

tolea price 

0. R Aupui 
{per 10*i) 

Skips value. 

Cost price, each. 

Total coit. 

Profit 

Lois. 

Percentum 

of 

Lew. 

Bmiu. 







Per rent. 



29,072 15 C 


49,669 5 0 


30,596 5 C 



175 0 ii 

7c3 o 0 

4 2 6 

1,61! 13 0 


1.14913 0 

138 


103 0 u 

1,750 0 0 

1 13 9 

i 

... 

2,977 4 0 

• 

1227 4 0 

70 


809 e 0 

3,237 5 0 

3 10 11 

3,872 10 0 


635 2 0 

19 


1,119 id 0 

4,+62 6 0 

10 8 2 

4,203 10 0 

258 14 0 

... 

5 


115 0 0 

582 7 3 

0 6 4 

035 5 0 


7213 9 

13 

i 

■ 


35 0 0 

139 4 9 

1 3 0 

472 11 0 


533 6 3 

233 


32 13 0 

268 1 0 

Il 15 9 

502 13 0 

i 


534 12 0 

199 


135 0 0 

700 0 0 

2 9 8 

1041 4 0 


541 4 0 

49 


35 6 (1 

411 13 9 

1 5 1 

1,373 1 5 0 


962 1 3 

233 j 

17 8 0 

134 0 9 

010 2 

• 487 14 0 

1 

353 13 3 

264 

i 

35 J o 

175 u t 

0 15 9 

492 6 O 


317 8 0 

161 





• 






41.676 il 0 

... 

67,843 0 0 

258 14 0 

26,424 3 0 

6276 

loii 
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Exhibit No. 2-A. 

COMPARATIVE COST OK PRODUCTION. 


Total 1st Batch. 





Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Cost 

price 


1,89,553 12 

6 

Sales 

price 

. 

67,835 

7 

3 



Loss 

71,718 

5 

3 



Percentum of T.oss 106-72. 






2nd Batch. 

Rs. 

A. 

r. 

Cost 

price 

. ..... 

. 67,842 

0 

0 

Sales 

price 

. 

. 41,676 11 

0 



Loss 

. 26,165 

5 

0 



Percentum of Loss 62-78. 






1st Batch. 






(Same Items as 2nd Batch). 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Cost 

price 

. 

. 42,810 

7 

6 

Sales 

price 


. 18,014 

6 

3 



Loss 

. 24,796 

1 

3 


Percentum of Loss 127-64. 

Exhibit No. 3. 

Exhibit, showing analysis of sales from, 1st January to June SOth, 1926. 
Abstract ok sai.es- -January to Junk: 1926. 





Additional duty. 




Rs. A. 

P. 


Rs. A. 

P. 

Machinery 

. 2,76,629 0 

0 

121% 

34,578 10 

0 

Component Parts 

. 1,85,462 12 

9 

121% 

23,182 13 

6 

Transmission 

. 1,16,694 0 

6 

121% 

14,586 12 

0 

Sundries . 

. 1,72,055 1 

6 

121% 

21,506 14 

3 

Railway Material 

. 1,24,425 10 

0 

15 % 

18.663 13 

6 

Special Sales 

14,728 5 

3 

nil 



Power Sales 

31,608 10 

0 

nil 



Total 

. 9,21,603 8 

0 


1,12,518 15 

3 







Exhibit No. 4. 

Statement of Forge Exhibit from January to June 1926. 


500 




Furnace and Ovoub . 153 177 63 I 1,150 I 96 I 731 2,370 











January. February. I March. April. I May. 1 Jane. Total. 
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Exhibit No. 4-A. 


FORGE EQUIPMENT AND OVERHEAD LEVY. 


32 Fires working with hammers at Rs. 1-12 per fire per hour . 

1 Fire working with Crank Bender at Its. 3-12 per fire por hour . 
1 Fire with small llyder Hammer at Its. 1-12 per fire por hour . 
1 Fire with largo Ryder Hammer at Rs. 1-12 per fire per hour . 
1 Fire with Hot Saw at Rs. 1-12 per fire per hour . 

1 Furnace with one Ton Steam Hammer at Rs. 5 por fire per hour 


Its. A. P. 

56 0 0 
3 12 0 
1 12 0 
1 12 0 
1 12 0 
5 0 0 


Total 70 0 0 


Drop forging. 

1 15 ewt. Drop Hammer and Furnace at Its. 11 per hour 
1 20 cwt, Drop Hammer and Furnace at Rs. 13 per hour 


Rs. A. P. 
. 11 0 0 
. 13 0 0 


Total . 24 0 0 


Overhead charged—January to June 1926. 

Smithy worked 1,409 hours at Rs. 70 por hour 
Drop stamping worked 2,073 hours at Rs. 24 per hour 

Total 
Actual Expense 


Rs. A. P. 
98,630 0 0 
49,752 0 0 


1,48,382 0 0 
1,47,406 0 0 


976 0 o' 


Overcharge 
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Exhibit 5. 


Item in Tariff 
Schedule II. 

Names of Articles. 

Duty. 

57—-42 j 

Arms, Ammunition and Military Stores • 

30 per cent. 

67-142 | 

Coal Tuba, Tipping Wagons and like conveyances 

2D ;j 

67—87 

Tramcars, Carriages, Carts, wheel barrows and other 
sorts of conveyances «... . . 

15 „ 

68 -127 

Motor Cars, Motor Cycles, etc. ..... 

30 „ 

73—90 

Hardware, Ironmongery & Tools .... 

15 

89—96 

Machinery and Com pone ut parts thereof—manual or 
animal labour ....... 

Id ,, 

91—150 

Fabricated Angles and Tees ..... 

25 „ 

91—151 

Har and rod steel, etc. ...... 

Ks. 40 

91—152 

Switches and Crossings and Spike3 and Tiebara • 

25 per cent. 

91—153 

Fabricated structnres of buildings, bridges, tanks, well 
curbs, trestles, towers ..... 

25 „ 

94—154 

Tinplates, etc. ....... 

... 

92—145 

Nails—wire or french ...... 

Rs. 3 

92—146 

Pipes or Tubes, rivetted or built up . . , 

25 per cent. 

92-97 

Wire netting ....... 

15 „ 

149 

All other kinds of wire ..... 

Rs. 60 

15 per cent, 

93—97 

Cans or Proms ....... 

98—98 

All sort* of metal manufactures not otherwise specified 

15 „ 

114—103 

lluilding and Engineering Materials . . . . 

15 

Exhibit 5-A. 

Item in Tariff 
Schedule II. 

i Names of Articles. 

i 

Puty. 

87-51 

Machinery and Transmission Gear . . . t 

21 per cent 

88—51-A. 

Component parts of machinery . 

21 „ 

101—63 

Railway materials ....... 

10 „ 

102—63-A 

j Component parts of Kailway material.... 

; 

10 „ 
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ANNEXURE 1. 

Comparative Tariffs for wagon fittings. 

Article—400—Brake Beam Safety Hangers—for 100 wagons. 

Basis—Steel at Us. 40 per ton specific tariff. 

Raw material. 

Duty paid. 

Rs. A. P. 

Cwt. 26-2-16 Bar Steel at Rs. 40 per ton . . 53 4 6 

25 per cent wastage . . . . . . 13 5 2 

Total . 66 9 8 

Finished Article {Imported). 

Rs. A. P. 

10 per cent, duty on Rs. 389-6-0 (e.i.f. value) . . 38 15 0 

Excess duty paid on Raw material . . . 27 10 8 

equal to 7-10 per cent, excess on raw material. 

Basis- Steel at 10 per cent, duty ad valorem. 

Raw material. 

Duty paid. 

Rs. a. p. 

Cwt. 26-2-16 Bar Steel at Rs. 6 per cwt. e.i.f. . 159 13 9 

26 per cent, wastage.39 16 5 

Total . 199 13 2 
Duty at 10 per cent, on Rs. 199-13-2 . . . 19 15 9 

Finished Article (Imported). 

Rs. A. P. 

10 per cent, duty on Rs. 389-6-0 (e.i.f. value) . 38 15 0 

Excess duty paid on finished article . . . 18 16 3 

equal to 4-87 per cent, excess on finished article. 

Noth.—T he percentages given above are calculated on e.i.f. value of the 
finished article; where raw material is in excess we are at a disadvantage, and 
where finished articles are in excess we are at an advantage. 

Comparative Tariffs for wagon fittings. 

Article—200—Swing Door Bolts—for 100 wagons. 

Basis—Steel at Rs. 40 per ton specific tariff. 

Raw material. 

Duty paid,. 

Rs. a. p. 

Cwt. 16-0-8 Bar Steel at Rs. 40 per ton . . 32 2 3 
25 per cent, wastage . . . . . .807 

Total , 40 2 10' 
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Finished Article (Imported). 

Rs. A. P. 

10 per cent, duty on Rs. 311-8-0 (c.i.f. value) . 31 2 4 

Excess duty paid on raw material . . .906 

equal to 2-88 per cent, excess on raw material. 

Basis — Steel at 10 per cent duty ad valorem. 

Baw material. 

Duty paid. 

Rs. A. P. 

Cwt. 16-0-8 Bar Steel at Rs. 6 per cwt. c.i.f. . 96 6 10 
25 per cent, wastage . . . . . . 24 1 9 

Total . 120 8 7 
Duty^it 10 por cent, on Rs. 120-8-7 . . . 12 0 10 

Finished Article (Imported). 

Rs. A. P. 

10 per cent, duty on Rs. 311-8-0 (c.i.f. value) . 31 2 4 

Excess duty paid on finished article . . . 19 1 6 

equal to 6-13 per cent, excess on finished article. 

Note.—T he percentages given above are calculated on c.i.f. value of the 
finished article: where raw material is in excess we are at a disadvantage, 
and where finished articles arc in excess we are at an advantage. 

Article—400—Vertical levers—for 100 wagons. 

Basis—Steel at Bs. 40 per ton specific tariff. 

Raw material. 

Duty paid. 

Rs. A. P. 

Cwt. 37-2-4 Rar Steel at Its. 40 per ton . . 75 1 3 

25 per cent, wastage . . . . . . 18 12 4 

Total . 93 13 7 

Finished Article (Imported). 

Rs. A. P. 

10 per cent, duty on Rs. 856-10-0 (c.i.f. value) . 85 10 7 

Excess duty paid on raw' material . . . .830 

equal to -95 per cent, excess on raw material. 

Basis — Steel at 10 per cent, duty ad valorem. 

Baw material. 

Duty paid. 

Its. a. P. 

Cwt. 37-2-4 Bar Steel at Rs. 6 per cwt. c.i.f. . 225 3 6 
25 per cent, wastage. 56 4 10 

Total , 281 8 4 

Duty at 10 per cent, on Rs, 281-8-4 . . . 28 2 5 
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Finished Article (Imported). 

Rs. A. P. 

10 per cent, duty on Rs. 856-10-0 (e.i.f. value) . 85 10 7 


Excess duty paid on finished article . . . 57 8 2 

equal to 6-71 per cent, excess on finished article. 

Noth. —The percentages given above are calculated on e.i.f. value of the 
finished article; where raw material is in excess we are at a disadvantage, 
and where finished articles are in excess we arc at an advantage. 


ANNEXURE 2. 


Comparative statement shewing progress in reduction of costs. 
Article—Flap Door Hinges—Selling price Rs. 2-6-6 each. 


— 

Cost to manufacture. 

Loss on Selling Price. 

1st 

2nd 

Hatch made by ns . 

Do. do . 

Es. A. V. 

9 19 each. 

rTTr ” 

278 per cent. 

114 



Article—Swing Door Feet for Hinge—Selling price Bs. 1-3-6 each. 


— 

1 Cost to Manufacture. 

_i 3 |“n ^ l | J 

Loss on Selling price. 



Es. A. V. 


let 

Batch made by us . 

3 13 6 each. 

214 per cent. 

2nd 

Do do 

2 0 0 „ 

63 „ 


Article—Train I'ipe Clip—Selling price Ke. 0-5-7 each. 



— 


Cost to Manufacture. 

Loss on Selling price. 

1st 

Batch made by us . 


Rs. A. V. 

0 11 9 each. 

109 percent. 

2nd 

Do do ■ . 

• 

0 6 4 „ 

13 „ 
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ANNEXURE 3: 

Comparative statement of cost of wagon fittings shewing percentage of ' 
material to total cost. 


Article—Flap Door Hinges. 


— 

Total cost. 

Material. 

Labour and 
all charges. 

(a) Present Cost 

11 s. 5 2 7 

Us. 0 14 0 

Rs. 4 4 7 


17 per cent. 

83 per cent. 

(b) Cost 6 years hence 

Us. 2 fi f> ! 

Rs. 0 14 0 

Rs. 1 8 6 

100 percent. 

37 per cent. 

63 per cent. 


Article—Swing Door Feci for Hinges. 


— 

Total c'st. 

Material. 

Labour and 
all charges. 

(a) Present Cost 

Rs. 2 0 0 

Its. 0 

0 0 

Rs. 1 7 0 

100 j>er cent. 

28 per cent. 

72 per cent. 

( b ) Cost 6 years hence 

Its. 13 6 

Rs. 0 

0 - 0 

Rs. 0 10 6 

.00 per cent. 

46 per cent. 

54 per cent. 


Article—Spindles for Draw Bar Springs. 


— 

Total Cost. 

Material. 

Labour and 
all charges. 

(a) Present Cost 

*' ii .d frl 

Rs. 1 .14 f> 

Rs. 4 12 11 

100 per cent. 

20 per cent. 

71 per cent. 

(i) Cost 5 years hence 

Its. 3 8 0 

Us. 1 14 0 

Ks. 19 3 

li'i.) per cent. 

.’>5 per rent. 

45 per cent. 


X oif. —Above figures do not include any profit. 
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ANGUS ENGINEERING WORKS. 

B.—Or.AL. 

Evidence of Mr. ANDREW STEWART and Mr. G. B. SYMONS 
recorded at Calotatta on the 14th July 1926. 

The nature nf the works. 

President. —Wc are very much obliged to you, gentlemen, for having sent 
us this revised statement, but wc received it only a few minutes ago and 
obviously we cannot make any use of it at this stage. Tf, however, any 
questions arise after we have studied the statement we shall let you know. Ts 
this a Limited Liability Company? 

Mr. Stewart.- -The Angus Engineering Works belong to the Angus Com¬ 
pany, Limited. The Angus Jute Works and the Angus Engineering Works 
form the Angus Company. Limited. 

President. —You make jute machinery, for instance. What else do you do? 

Mr. Stewart. —General engineering, Signal forgings, Interlocking forgings, 
wagons forgings, transmission gear, castings up to 25 tons and so on. 

President. —Do you go in for steel castings? 

Mr. Stewart. —No, our castings arc cast iron castings. 

President. —Where is this Company registered? 

Mr. Symons.—In India. 

President. —Is it rupee capital? 

Mr. Symons. —Yes. 

President. —How long ago was the Company incorporated? 

Mr. Symons. —In 1912. 

President. —As far as I can remember in our first enquiry in J92.3-24 you 
did not appear before us in this connection? 

Mr. Symons. —At that time we were only thinking of starting wagon 
forgings; wo were concentrating on jute machinery and textile machinery 
having in our mind always the idea of going in for wagon forgings. 

Dr. Matthai. —When exactly did you start making wagon forgings? 

Mr. Symons. —In 1923 in a small way. The first order wc took for Jessops 
was early in 1924. Early in 1925 we went to Delhi in connection with the 
Poninsular Locomotive business. That was our first big order. 

Mr. Mather. —Really your manufacture of wagon forgings had to wait for 
the development of wagon manufacture in India ? 

Mr. Stewart. —Yes. 

President. —The list you give us is for wagon forgings. Do you intend to 
go in for forgings for locomotives? 

Mr. Stewart. —Yes. 

President. —But you have not sent us any list for those? 

Mr. Stewart. —No. Wo are just waiting for developments. Wc have had 
Olio order for locomotive forgings but that was really a replacement order. 

President. —Who are the people who take your forgings? 

Mr. Symons. —The Peninsular Locomotive Company, Messrs. Jessop and 
Company, Messrs. Burn and Company, the North Western Railway, Assam- 
Bcngal Railway, Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway and the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway. 

Dr. Matthai. —Is it a permanent line you are going in for? Supposing 
there was a boom in jute you won’t scrap these railway forgings and go back 
to jute alono? 
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Mr. Stexeart .—No. In textile machinery there is only a very small amount 
of forgings. 

Use of Indian steel. 

President .—Can most of these forgings be made out of Indian steel ? 

Mr. Symons .—Except the high tensile steel all can bo made out of Indian 
steel. 

President .—Do you make them from Indian steel P 

Mr. Stewart .—We don’t say that we make tliom all from Indian steel at the 
moment. 

President .—If you make your forgings out of imported steel your case is 
not as strong as it might be if you used Indian steol. I want to know whether 
you could use Indian .steel for most of these forgings? 

Mr. Stewart .—Yes. In fact we would like to use Indian steel for every¬ 
thing. It would suit us better than to have it imported. 

Dr. Matthai.- How much did you actually buy from Tatas last year? 

Mr. Stewart .—Not more than 5 per cent. It is all a question of delivery. 
Wo can get deliveries from England as we want them; they always give deli¬ 
veries on promised dates. Tatas cannot do that. We very often get deli¬ 
veries from England sooner than it takes Tatas to deliver their steel. 

President.- -That may be a temporary difficulty in this country. If they 
have to roll too many sections there will be delay. 

Mr. Stewart.—-That is so. There are so many works in Great Britain that 
you can always pick and choose. 

President .—Do you require many sections? 

Mr. Symons .—Yes, (10 sections more or less. 

President. —For wagon forgings? 

Mr. Symons. ■ -Yes. 

President. —In that case either you have got to wait or you must keep ai 
large stock. 

Mr. Stewart.—We do keep a large stock. We have a very big stock of 
steel. 

Dr. Matthai .—Supposing you take a typical wagon, say, the A-l type, you 
Raid you got 5 per cent, from Tatas. In cwte. how much would that mean per 
whgon ? 

Mr. Stewart .—7 cwts. per wagon. 

President.- -Arc there any other forgings besides those you mention in the 
list which are required for wagon building? 

Mr. Stewart .—Yes, but they are much heavier; wo cannot tackle them. 

President .—Tho quantity of forgings that you make per wagon is 7 cwts.. 
What will be the total quantity that will be required ? 

Mr. Stewart .•—It will be a couple of tons including buffer springs, spindles 
and so on, of which we can only supply 7 cwts. 

... President. —Tho rest will be imported? 

Mr. Symons .—No. Tho Britannia Engineering Company can supply the 
drawbar hooks and screw couplings; Messrs. Burn and Company can make the- 
scroll irons and axle guards which are too heavy for our hammers. 

President. —How much of it will be made by anybody in India? 

Mr. Symons. —Everything can be made here. 

Dr. Matthai .—Take for example fittings made of special soft steel? Can 
they be made in India? 

Mr. Symons .—Tatas make very good soft steel. That was accepted by the- 
Railway Board and the Controller of Inspection, for articles specified as of 
Grade A iron, and they can he made hero out of Tatas steel, 
i The Company’s request. 

President .—Now let us understand what your main complaint is. First 
ol all you say that owing to the system of bounties for wagons you are at a 
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disadvantage compared with the foreign manufacturer of forgings beeauso tho 
duty that ho pays on his forgings is 10 per cent. 

1 'resident. —Whereas you have got to pay a total duty which is equal to 
about 13-0 per cont. ? 

Mr. Symons. —That is on selected items. Taking everything that we supply 
it comes to 1T04 per cent. 

President. —But you also say that compared to what you were before, in 
"1924, you aro worse off by 7'72 per cent. Ts that right? 

Mr. Symons. —That is correct. 

President. —That is to say if the duty was 10 per cent, on all steel and 10 
per cent, on all forgings, then you would have protection to tho extent of 
7’72 per cent, which you have lost by reason of the higher tariff on stool? 

Mr. Symons.- -That is so. 

President. —You propose that in any case you must be put back to the 
position you were in hefore the duties were put on. 

Mr. Symons.- Yes. 

President. —Supposing it cannot he done? 

Mr. Symons. —Then tho only thing to do is to increase the tariff on the 
finished goods. Wo claim that with other industries wo may liavo 25 per cent. 
All industries with steel as tlioir principal raw material aro protected to tho 

■ extent of 25 per cent. Wo seem to bo the only exception.' 

President. —You call this fabricated steel, don’t you? 

Mr. Symons. —Yes. 

President - So far as the fabricated steel industry is concerned they say 

■ even 25 per cent, is not enough for them. 

Mr. Stewart. —We shall he satisfied with 25 per cent. 

President. —We will take vertical levers as a typical instance of the heavy 
forgings that you make. How many of theso do you require for each wagon ? 
Mr. Stewart. —Four for each wagon. 

President. —It moans that each weighs 14 lbs. and you want 4 of these per 
• wagon, and tho total weight you require is 50 cwts. Now, at the present day 
you pay 11s. 40 duty per ton on that? . 

Mr. Symons. —Yes. 

President. —Therefore tho total duty paid is Rs. 100? 

Mr. Symons. —That is correct. 

President. —You call your selling price as the c.i.f. price. Is that not so? 
Mr. Symons. —No. From our selling price we have deducted 11 per cent. 
President. —Tho prico that you got, I take it, was the landed price. 

Mr. Symons. —Yes. From our selling price we ought to deduct 11 per cent., 
one per cent, for landing and 10 per cent, for duty. 

President. —I don’t understand. You got the c.i.f. landed prico plus duty, 
■didn’t you? 

Mr. Stewart. —Yes, we got the c.i.f. prico plus duty. 

Mr. Mather. — Plus one per cent, for landing. 

Mr. Symons. —Yes. Tf the selling was Its. 100, the c.i.f. price would be 
Rs. 89. i.e., Re. 1 for landing and Rs. 10 for duty. 

President. —You say that was the sort of arrangement under which you 

■ sold. 

Mr. Symons. —Wo were forced to meet competition from England and we 
had to accept tho lowest prices at which English competitors could offer landed 
in India including duty. 

Mr. Stewart. —It was 12} per cent, below the figures we bad originally 
•quoted. 
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President.- Who arc these people to whom you soldP 

Mr. Symons.- -The Peninsular Locomotive Company. We have got corres¬ 
pondence to substantiate what we say here. Lotter, dated 11th March 1926, 
from Peninsular Locomotive Company covering copy of telegram from their 
Home Hoard. “ Inform Angus Company if they can reduce 121 per cent, 
compote with lowest possible English prices wo will order 400 sets 60 items each. 
Hope to place further 480 sets.” We subsequently sent a telegram to them. 
“ Letter received. We accept offer 400 sets. We also want tho order for the 
further 480 sets.” Telegram, dated 19th March, from Peninsular Locomotive 
Company. “ Angus error in reduction should be 221 per cent, given for the 
whole 450 sets." 

President.- What did you do? 

3fr. Symons. We didn’t accept it. 

President. —You took 121 per cent. 

Mr. Symons. —Yes. 

President. —-That is what you call the c.i.f. price. 

Mr. Symons. —Wo call it the landed prico. We have taken 11 per cent, off 
to get at the c.i.f. price. Jt might work out in that way. Rs. 240-10-0 was 
the actual landed price and we took 11 per cent, off that. 

President. —Therefore it is Us. 220 net. 

M r. Symons. —Thereabouts. 

President. —And then for 4 sets it. would bo Rs. 880. 

Mr. Symons. —Yes. 

President. —On that basis they pay Rs. 88 against your Its. 100. 

Mr. Symons. —Yes, leaving us at a disadvantage of 12 per cent. We lose 
in some and gain in others. 

Mr. Matthias. —You make adjustment for wastage. 

Mr. Symons. —Yes. Wc have taken 11 per cent, off our selling prico to 
get c.i.f. price of the finished articles, and to the weight of the finished 
iorging we have added 25 per cent, as w astage to give weight of raw material. 

President.— Let us see how you get the result, if you had to pay 10 per 
oent. ad valorem on this. 

Mr. Symons.- We took British steel Rs. 6 per cwt. c.i.f. Calcutta or Rs. 120 
per ton c.i.f. 

President. —is that correct? 

Mr. Symons. —That is correct. That is the invoice price wo have. 

President. —What period are you talking of? 

Mr. Symons, —1926. 

President. —Was it Rs. 6 a cwt. ? 

Mr. Symons. —Yes. 

President.- —Can you give us the c.i.f. sterling prico? 

Mr. Symons.- £7-10-0. 

Mr. Mather. —Do you refer to B grade specification? 

Mr. Symons.- B grade ordinary miLd steel—No. 8 specification. 

President. —How much would you add by way of landing charge? 

Mr. Symons. —One per cent, for landing charge. 

Mr. Mather. —Which is the accurate figure, Rs. 120 or £7-10-0? They are 
not the same. 

Mr. Symons. —Including landing charge and everything except duty it 
comes to about Rs. 120. 

Mr. Mather. It does actually cost Rs. 120 without duty? 

Mr. Symons.—Yes. 
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Mr. Stewart. —We are buying in small quantities. 

President. —Then the importer of the forging would he paying on this 2J 
tons Rs. 30. 

Mr. Symons. —Yes. 

President. —And you would be paying Rs. 100. 

Mr. Symons. —We would be Rs. 70 to the bad. 

President. —On Rs. 880 you would he paying Rs. 70 more. 

Mr. Symons. —Yes. 

President .—How much does it work out tor 

Mr. Symons. —8 per cent. 

President. —You would get protection of 8 per cent, if there was a duty of 
10 per cent. 

Mr. Symons. —Yes, on a particular item. 

President. —Just now that has been converted into a disadvantage of Rs. 12. 

Mi. Symons.- -So that we are Rs. 70 to the had. 

President. —Your advantage of Rs. 58 becomes a disadvantage of Rs. 12, 

Mr. Symons. —Yes. 

/'resident.—On the whole your disadvantage comes to Rs. 70. 

Mr. Symons. —Yes. 

President. —Apart from the question of tariff, do you make much profit P 

Mr. Symons. —May T read from the note we have submitted to-dayP 
Exhibit, No. 2—“ Reference to columns G and 1 of the first, hatch manufactured 
will indicate that our soiling price (equal to c.i.f. price plus duty) was only 
48-6 per cent, of our cost price." 

President. —I don’t understand the column pereontum of profit or loss. 
You say the total is Rs. 1,39,553. In that what do you include? 

Mr. Symons.—We include the actual material used, the actual amount we 
pay for skilled labour, plus overhead-—“ on cost." 

President. —That is to say depreciation. 

Mr. Symons. —On cost ’’ includes depreciation. 

President. —Hoes it include a return on capital? 

Mr. Symons. —No. 

President. --How do you allocate your depreciation? 

Mr. Symons.— It depends on the machine wo are operating. We have a 
fixed overhead per hour and in the ease of ordinary blacksmiths operating in 
conjunction with steam hammers, we charge Rs. 2 per hour and so on. 

President. —Yonr cost price is Rs. 1,39,553. How much of it is depre¬ 
ciation? 

Mr. Symons. —“ On cost ” represents 55 to 00 per cent, of the total of cost. 
7i per cent, of the total cost would represent depreciation. 

I)r. Matthai. —Everything above material is called “ on cost.” 

Mr. Symons. —Yes, excepting productive labour or direct labour. 

President. —This contains all your costs and depreciation and no manu¬ 
facturer’s profit. Ts that corroct? 

Mr. Symons. —That is correct. 

President .— 7J per cent, of vour total cost price is what you allocate for 
depreciation. 

Mr. Symons. —Thereabout. 

President. — Here you have given the total cost price. What is the per¬ 
centage between the raw material and the eost above materials? 

Mr. Symons.--Yon would like to know the value of the raw material and 
the cost of manufacture. 
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President. —Divide this into two, materials and the rest. 

Mr. Symons. —20 to 25 per cent, of the 1st cost is raw material. 

President. —As regards this item vertical lever, 20 per cent, was for mate¬ 
rials. 

Mr. Symons. —Not necessarily on one type. 

President. —We are taking the hulk. Generally speaking you say 20 per 
cent, represents materials and 80 per cent, as the rest. 

Mr. Symons. —Yes. 

President. —Of the 80 per cent. 7£ per cent, represents depreciation. 

Mr. Symons. —Yes. 

President .-—You lost on your total turnover about Rs. 71,000. 

Mr. Symons. —That is right. 

President. —Not including profits. 

Mr. Symons.- -There was no profit. 

Mr. Mather- -On that particular order. 

Mr. Symons. —That doesn’t refer to one particular order. 

Mr. Mathias. —On that particular line of manufacture. 

Mr. Symons. —Yes. 

President.- -You have given us per cent, for depreciation. According 
to your calculation how much would you add to your cost price for your 
profit? 

Mr. Symons. —We would like a 10 per cent, return as manufacturer's 
profit. 

Mr. Mather. —Capital must he very heavy. 

Mr. Symons. —In engineering you have, a very expensive plant and very 
small turnover. It all goes into labour. 

President. — You say 10 per cent, addition to the total cost price is equi¬ 
valent to a five per cent, return on your capital. 

Mr. Symons. — That is about what it comes to. T don’t refer to this parti¬ 
cular line of business. This is almost a small thing. 1 refer to Angus Engi¬ 
neering Works. Taking this line of business, wc would have to find out what 
our investment is before wo can make a definite statement. If we get 10 per 
cent, return on everything we turn out, we would be very well satisfied. 

Mr. Mather. —When did you instal the machinery? 

Mr. Symons.— About 1920. 

Mr. Mather.— 1 take it that your general opinion is that machinery and 
plant of your type can bo bought at very nearly half the price? 

Mr. Symons.--HO to 05 per cent, of the price. I don’t speak of the build¬ 
ings here. 

President. —Do you consider that 65 per cent, of your hook value of 1920 or 
1921 would be your present day value? 

Mr. Symons. —Not our book value in J921, but against tlie prime cost. 

President.- -That gives ns some idea as to what we are doing. What do 
you call the 2nd batch? Take a thing from your second batch. 

Mr. Symons. —Our idea in giving you exhibit No. 2 was to show that we 
mado appreciable progress from our first batch to second batch. In the first 
batch the loss was 137 per cent, whereas in the second batch it was oidy 62'7 per 
cent. It shows that we have made considerable progress. 

President. —If you had done as liadly as you did in the first year, your loss 
would have been 137 per cent. 

Mr. Symons. —That is correct, whereas it is only 62 per cent. Wo have 
halved our loss straightaway. 

Mr. Mather. —May I take it that if you were able to get fairly continuous 
orders, you would be able to reduce that loss still further? 
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Mr. Symons. —Not to the same extent as we have done. 

Mr. Stewart. —But there would be a considerable improvement on our pre¬ 
sent costs. 

President. —What I want to know is how you would be able to make up 
this loss by your duty being equalised. Even if you were put back in your 
original position where you were Rs. 58 to the good, you would not make it up. 

Mr. Symons. —Take the item S. 3/1—Flap door Hinges—in exhibit No. 2. 
Our cost price on our first order was Rs. 9-1-9 and it was reduced to Rs. 6-2-7. 
It was brought about by a better method of stamping the head. The per- 
eentum of profit, or loss thore is based on the selling price which is stationary. 

President. — Does that mean loss or profit? 

Mr. Symons. —It is loss. 

President .—Why don’t you say the percentage of loss? 

Mr. Symons. —It is safe to assume that it is all loss except in the case of 
one item. 

Mr. Mather. —That particular example shows that the first statement of 
your costs is not to be taken in any way as a normal cost. 

Mr. Symons. —We are not asking for protection to that extent. 

Mr. Stewart. —In fact we are improving as we go along. 

President. —Givo us your percentage that you hope to work down to as 
between your materials and above materials. 

Mr. Symons. —The percentage of the cost of material to the works cost will 
eventually be 40. We eventually hope to bring down our works cost to the 
sale price. 

Dr. Matthai. —What do you mean by works cost—everything except manu¬ 
facturer’s profit? 

Mr. Symons. —Yes. We estimate that our cost will come down to our 
selling price, leaving us no profit. 40 per cent, of the total works cost would 
be the cost of the material and 00 per cent, would be “on cost ” and direct 
labour. 

Mr. Mather. —On the basis of present day prices? 

Mr. Symons.- -Yes. 

President. —We will keep these tables for our own use, but I think that it 
would bo more convenient if you selected three or four items from each batch 
and gave us the figures for printing. 

Mr. Symons. —Yes. 

President.- —In each case, please say that this is your “ on cost ” which 
includes everything except profit and that materials will form so much per¬ 
centage of the total cost. 

Mr. Symons.- —Yes, both at the present day and eventually. 

President. —Say what you arc doing and what you hope to do. Take three 
or four typical forgings. 

Mr. Symons. —Yes. 

President. —You suggest that you ought to get the same duty as fabricated 
steel is getting under the present scheme, i.e., 26 per cent, ad valorem. 

Mr. Stewart. —Yes. 

President. —It is rathor difficult to put it that way because these are parts 
of a wagon. If we put a duty of 25 per cent, on forgings and a duly of 10 
per cent, on wagons, more foreign wagons would come in built up. 

Mr. Symons. —At the present time wo are preferring this claim in con¬ 
junction with the wagon manufacturers. 

President. —The wagon manufacturers are now getting a bounty. Tf we 
put a duty of 26 per cent, on their fittings and forgings they have got to com¬ 
pete against the foreign manufacturer. If the foreign manufacturer sends a 
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complete wagon, he will be put to a greater advantage if we give the local 
manufacturers a bounty as we are doing now. 

Mr. Symons. —At the present time the wagon manufacturers here are 
getting their fittings from us. They are getting a bounty but we are getting 
nothing. 

President. —You won’t get any orders at all if wo put a duty of 25 per cent, 
on forgings, supposing tho present system of bounties continued. 

Mr. Symons. —We understand that tho wagon manufacturers are very 
much against the bounty system, and they want tho same duty. 

President. —Do you mean to say that there should be the. same duty of 
25 per cent, on wagons and on wagon fittings P 

Mr. Symons. —One thing cannot be touched without the other. If you 
touoh one and don’t touch the other, the other would be at a disadvantage. 
With the present system of bounty, we suffer because we get nothing from it. 

Mr. Stewart. —We have to compete with the foreign article. Tho Inspec¬ 
tors in Thdia say that we ought to make a first class job in all respects, but 
they always squeeze us down to the lowest obtainable price in England. 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing you get the same rate on both by reducing the 
duty on raw materials, then the wagon manufacturers will lie tempted to 
make more of these fittings themselves. 

Mr. Symons. —If you do that, you would benefit the Angus Engineering 
Works to the extent of 7'72 per cent. 

President. —Do you experience any competition from the Continent in 
forgings ? 

Mr. Stewart. —No, not to our knowledge. 

Mr. Symons .—We don’t actually know, as we don’t know whether they buy 
from Great Britain or from the Continent. 

President. —Have the wagon manufacturers ever quoted Continental price 
against British price? 

Mr. Symons. —No. 

Dr. Matthai. —What precisely is your request? In the first instance you 
would liko to have tho same tariff on both the finished product and on the raw 
material. It is only in tho alternative that yon want protection. 

Mr. Symons. —Yes. We would never have come forward if the duty was 
10 per cent, on both. If you give protection to one, we claim on equity pro¬ 
tection for tho other. How the steel industry has got tho privilege. We claim 
that wo may he protected in the same way as they have been. Tho figures 
given to tho Board show that we also lose money as well as the Steel Industry. 
We have nevor mado any profit. 

President. —What is your total capacity for forgings of this kindP 

Mr. Stewart. -We can make fittings for 100 wagons per month, that is 
with our prosent plant. 

President. —They are just now building 5000 to 4000 wagons in this country 
every year. If we put a duty on all the fittings. 

Mr. Symons.- -You will be helping the Peninsular Locomotive Company, 
the Indian Standard Wagon Company, Jessop & Co., Burn & Co. and others 
including ourselves. 

Mr. Mather. —By raising the cost of these fittings? 

Mr. Symons.- They will make the fittings themselves. If the duty is 
not increased, they cannot make their fittings. They are importing their 
fittings now and assembling. 

President. —What we want to know is this. All the wagon builders in this 
country cannot get all their fittings here for you can supply them only for 
1200 wagons. If we are to put a duty on fittings, yon should bo able to show 
that you would he able to supply a substantial demand in the country which 
you are not able to do now. 

s 2 
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Mr. Stewart. —We are not prepared to put more capital into the business 
with the object of increasing the capacity for output so long as there is no 
chance of making any money. 

Mr. Math e.r.— Is there not also the other consideration that you are not 
the only people who make these articles? 

Mr. Symons. —Quite so. You have got to take all of them together. 

President.- Are they all going to make the same kind of articles? 

Mr. Symons. -Yes. 

Mr. Stewart. —The only reason for our not being able to do more than we 
have done was that our plant was standing idle here and that fittings were 
being purchased from Great Britain. 

Dr. Matthai. —If you are to do that, you will have to lay down additional 
plant. 

Mr. Stewart.- -It alt depends on the question whether it is a paying pro¬ 
position or not. 

Dr. Matthai. —If it were a paying proposition, you would lay down addi¬ 
tional plant. 

Mr. Stewart. —Yes. 

Mr. Symons. You have got more profitable business in loco forgings than 
in wagon forgings. If there was no protection given and if we found that 
we could make more money on loco forgings, we could easily switch over. 

Mr. Stewart. —We find that signal forgings fetch a higher price. Wagon 
forgings are a highly specialised industry in England at the present time. 

Dr. Matthai. —On the whole how much of the material that you use goes 
as scrap ? 

Mr. Symons. —We estimate that 'Jo per cent, goes away as scrap for which 
we only get scrap value. 

President. —You use up the best portion of that? 

Mr. Symons. —We use up a very large proportion of that in high tensile 
castings. Loco cylinders are high tensile. 

Dr. Matthai. —All these materials that you import come under the head¬ 
ing, bars, do they not ? 

Mr. Symons. —Yes. 

President. —The total demand is said to lie 5,7(X) wagons. That would mean 
that the amount of forgings would be about 2,500 tons. Would it keep all the 
works going? I mean Burn & Co., Jessop A- Co. and everybody else making 
them ? 

Mr. Ste.wart. --How many finished wagons are they turning out? 

President. 4,000 in tho country. 11 all tho fittings were to be manufac- 
tured ; of the kinds that you manufacture here, they would amount to 2,500 
tons in a year. That would have to be distributed among so many makers 
Would it bo economical? If one firm were specialising in fittings that might 
be economical, but four or five different firms doing a little hero and a little 
there, would that lead to economy? 

Mr. Stewart. — l think the more competition there is, there will be greater 
economy and better methods. It there is monopoly for one big company they 
can charge anything they like, but if there are different firms manufacturing 
the samo thing then they will try to have different and better methods, and 
eventually you can get cheaper and better forgings. 

Dr. Matthai. —What is the sort of output that would enable you to run 
the business profitably? 

Mr. Stewart. —About 5 tons por day. Just now we turn out about 2 tons 
a day. We would huve to increase it to 5 tons. 

Dr. Matthai. —What T want to get at is this. Supposing you are not 
going in for a largor plant and assuming that you make only these small 
forgings, if you have such and such output then you can say that you 3 re 
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getting a normal return and you are doing business on an economical basifft 
What roughly would that be? 

Mr. Stewart. —About 750 tons a year roughly. We would be able to do 
that with our present plant. 

Mr. Mather. —That is about the maximum capacity of your plant? 

President. —But if you had protection you would put up a bigger plant. 

Mr. Stewart. —To manufacture all these forgings we would liavo to put 
up a two-ton hammer, but there would not be any appreciable increase in 
the overhoad charges. 

President. —How long would you take, supposing you got enough protec¬ 
tion for the manufacture of these fittings, to extend your plant, to increase 
your output and bring down your cost. 

Mr. Stewart. -With 25 per cent, protection we might do that in 4 or 5 
years’ time. 

President.- -\( we recommend any protection we have got to see that after 
a certain time you would be able to do without protection. When do you 
think you would' be able to do without protection? 

Mr. Stewart. —If we continue to progress in the way we are doing, we 
hope to he able to do without protection in four or five years. 

President. —You may assume for the sake of argument, if there is any 
protection of the raw material, that you would not be put to any disadvantage, 
but apart from that when can you do without any additional protection? 

Mr. Stewart.—It is a very difficult question to answer. It all depends on 
the labour. J think it is a matter of not more than five years. 

President. —In about five years time you would not require any additional 
protection ? 

Mr. Symons. —That is right. 

President.— And then you would do without the compensating protection 
when the main industry does without protection? 

Mr. Symons. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias.— Do you think internal competition will reduce the price of 
the finished article below what the price should be if the full protective duty 
ils included? 

Mr. Stewart. —I think internal competition would bring down prices a 
bit. But I don’t think there will be any competition of that kind. 

Mr. Symons.- 1 f the manufacturing capacity is more than the demand then 
this may come about. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do you import large quantities of forgings? 

Mr. Stewart. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai.- What is the biggest forging you can make in India. 

Mr. Stewart. —About 2 tons. It all depends on the sections. 

President. —What is the heaviest forging you require? 

Mr. Stewart.- Possibly 5 tons. It may be even 10 tons. 

President. - Besides these railway forgings are you interested in any other, 
say, engineering material? 

Mr, Stewart. -Yes, signal forgings and all forgings for railways. We now 
carry on considerable business in signal forgings and interlocking gear. 

President. —The proposal you arc making involves two things; first the 
duty on fittings. That means an additional bounty or an additional duty 
on wagons? 

Mr. Stewart. —Yes. At the present day the wagon manufacturers are 
having the bounty but we are making the stuff for them. They keep the 
bounty and we get nothing. That is what is actually happening. 

President.- —It is a very intricate account to make up. You want this 
duty; the castings people want a duty. We have got to see how much addi- 
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Vonal cost it would mean to the wagon builder. Wo have got to add that, in 
case we give protection to the wagon building industry, to the duty on the 
wagon. 

Mr. Symons. —The volume of business in railway material in the way of 
forgings for the past six months was about Rs. 1,24,000 and wo would be bone- 
fitted to the extent of Rs. 18,060. That is the claim we prefer. That is the 
benefit which would accrue tii us on the last six months production. 

President. —You don’t go in for bridge building. 

Mr. Symons. —We don’t touch that section. 

Mr. Stewart.- We don’t do any structural work. 

President. —You deal in bar steel? 

Mr. Symons. —Yes. Direct engineering—machining. 

President. —Whon you supply these fittings, are they ready for use or aro 
any machining has to be done? 

Mr. Stewart. -They are ready for use. 

Dr. Matthai. —When forgings are imported, is there any machining to he 
done ? 

Mr. Symons. —Xo. If wc get no protection, however, it may pay us to 
evade the tariff on raw steel. We may import some of these in a semi-finished 
condition and do the machinii% here. 

President. —By giving a very special shape, you call it a railway material 
and import it under the 10 per cent, duty instead of Rs, 40 per ton. 

Mr. Symons. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do you import in that way? 

Mr. Symons. —No. When we get a lot of complicated machining, we are 
all right. 

W ay on and underframe fittings. 

Dr. Matthai. —Are tho fittings of an underframe the same, as those for 
wagons or are they different? 

Mr. Symons. —A-l type and 12 C2 type wagons are practically identical. 
The fittings of the coaching underframes are quite different. Most of these 
fittings apply for A2. and C2 types of wagons. 

Mr. Mather. —Are you concerned with fittings for coaching underframes? 

Mr. Symons. —We are not so much concerned. 

President. —As regards inspection who carries it out? 

Mr. Symons. -The Controller of Inspection. 

President. —He goes to the works and secs the manufacture. 

Mr. Stewart. —Yes. 

President. —Have you to get a certificate from him? 

Mr. Stewart. —Yes. 


Complaint re Tata's Steel. 

President .—Have you been able to supply this material according to tho 
stipulated time or lias there been any delay? 

Mr. Stewart.— The only delay is in regard to screw' couplings. We lost 
uhout Rs. 14,000 on that through getting bad steel. 

President.- -Was it imported steel? 

Mr. Stewart. —Tatas’ steel. 

President .—When did this happen? 

Mr. Stewart .—About the end of 1924 or the beginning of 1925. 

President .—Whose order was it? 

Mr. Stewart .—The Peninsular Locomotive Company’s order. Wc had an 
order for 1,000 screw couplings along with other fittings. They were anxious 
to take delivery of the screw couplings along with the other fittings. We got 
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steel from Tatas and commenced the manufacture, before we had time to gefc 
the analysis. When the report came we found that the steel was weak and 
full of carbon segregation. We stopped manufacturing immediately. J. think 
we had about 350 screws and fittings. We were left with them. A lot of 
bickering wont on between the Tata Iron and Steel Company, Peninsular 
Locomotive Company and ourselves and the Controller of Inspection. Even¬ 
tually the Peninsular Locomotive Company could not wait longer and they 
cancelled the whole thing. We were left with all this material. 

Dr. Mattluii. —What is the sort of steel you require for screw couplings? 
Is it ordinary mild steel? 

Mr. Stewart. —N'o, D Class. 

President. —Was it not tested before you got it out? 

Mr. Stewart. —They said that it had been tested. 

President. —Eventually what happened between you and the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company? 

Mr. Stewart. —Eventually we returned the steel to Tatas and got a fresh 
supply from them which was also just as bad. Again there was some corres¬ 
pondence. I understood that the Controller of Inspection went to Tatas and 
examined our order. We again got the same sort of material. By this time 
the order had been cancolled and we had turned out material worth about 
11s. 14,000. 

President. —It is rather an important thing. If Tatas’ steel is not up to 
specification, something may have to be done there. 

Mr. Stewart. —It is ari arbitrary method of dealing. We say that if the 
material was not up to specifications, it should be cancelled and the whole 
stuff should bo returned. They would not accept these conditions, although 
the home suppliers would accept these conditions. 

Mr. Symons. —That is the reason why we don’t deal with them now. They 
refuse to accept our conditions as regards quality. 

Mr. Stewart. —The steel must be according to British standard specifica¬ 
tion and they won’t accept that clause. “ Tf not up to the specification, it 
is liable to rejection.” That is what we have in order sheets and they refuse 
to accept. 

. President. —To what class of .steel are you referring? 

Mr. Stewart. —We are referring to D class steel which is used for screw 
couplings. 

Mr. Symons. —I daresay their steel would have entered into our manufae- 
turo if we had not had this trouble with them. 

President. —The safest thing for you is to get the certificate of the Metall¬ 
urgical Inspector at Jamshedpur with every delivery that you get of Tatas 
steel. 

Mr. Stewart. —We do. We go into il thoroughly. 

President. —Tn this case did you obtain the certificate of the Metallurgical 
Inspector ? 

Mr. Stewart. —That was sent along possibly before the steel arrived and 
according to their certificate it was quite all right, but. according to our own 
test it was not all right. 

President - Bid you test it in your Works? 

Mr. Symons. —Yes. 

President. —Did you sent it also to the Test House at Alipore? 

Mr. Symons. —Yes, we did. 

President. —Did their test agree with yours? 

Mr. Stewart. That agreed with ours. It was rejected. 

Mr. Mather.- —The position appears to have boon that you wanted a parti¬ 
cularly close inspection of the material for a special purpose as you were 
going to use it for screw couplings. Tata’s would not agree from the begin- 
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»ing to submit to this test. When you submitted it to the closer inspection 
that you wanted for your purpose, you say it was not satisfactory. 

A Jr. Stewart. —You saw the steel. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

Mr. Stewart. —it had bad carbon segregation. We never had any trouble 
with steel from home. We want a uniform steel. 

President. —That was the only experience, you had of that kind? 

Mr. Symons.--It cost us Rs. 14,000. 

Mr. Mathias. —Previous to that you used Tat,as steel and always you found 
it satisfactory. 

Mr. Symons. —Yes. 

Mr. Stewart. —We have to be very particular about screw couplings. We 
don’t want to have screw couplings breaking. 

Mr. Mathias- You had no complaints before. 

Mr. Symons. —We never made any complaints. 

President.. —As regards the other tilings, do they require the same kind 
of care as regards the quality of steel? 

Mr. Symons. —We deal in brake gear and wo have to be sure of steel. We 
test the tensile strength of the steel and also the analysis. 

President,.- You apply both mechanical and chemical tests. 

Mr. Stewart. —Yes, physical and chemical. Perhaps high tensile steel re¬ 
quires greater care. 

Presiden t. —llow much steel do you use per year of the kind that is manu¬ 
factured here 5 

Mr. Symons. —2,000 to 2,500 tons. 

Dr. Matthai. —Tn the whole of your engineering works? 

Mr. Symons. —Yes. 

President. —Rut if you were working to your full capacity .... 

Mr. Stewart. —We will go as high as 5,000 tons. 

Mr. Mather. —At the present moment the imported forgings come in under 
the tariff schedule as component parts of railway material. 

Mr. Symons .—That is right. 

Mr. Mather, it is n very general heading. Are there not certain com¬ 
ponents of a wagon such for instance as the vacuum brake gear which is not 
made in India, and which perhaps cannot, at present be made in India, in 
respect, of which there will lie no justification for raising the duty? 

Mr. Symons. —The vacuum brake gear is not made here. It is a specialised 
trade. 

Mr. Mather. —For sometime to come it is not likely to he made in India. 
Therefore if you are given what you have been asking for, it will be desirable 
to make some differentiation. 

Mr. Symons. —Yes. Possibly that requires more investigation. 

Mr. Mather. —You are not in a position to tell us very much about that. 

Mr. Symons. —No. One of the big items of the Carriage and Wagons in¬ 
dustry is springs. We do make springs, but we cannot make satisfactory 
springs. 

Mr. Mather. —You do not claim that it would be reasonable to protect 
spring steel to the extent that would be necessary for forgings. 

Mr. Symons. —No. 

Dr. Matthai- You were speaking of Grade A iron to which Talas special 
soft steel is considered equivalent, is special soft steel imported? 

Mr. Symons. —No. Grade A iron is wrought iron. 

Dr. Matthai .—On which the duty would be 10 per cent. 
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Mr. Symons. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —How do the prices compare? 

Mr. Stewart - It would be just about equal. 

Dr. Matthai. -Including 10 per cent, in the one case and Hs. 40 in the 
other. 

Mr. Stewart. —Yes. It is a very good material, easily forged and generally 
satisfactory. We get a good lot ourselves. Articles made from it are satis¬ 
factory. In fact I would use it as soon as any soft steel made in England. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do you incur considerable loss on these particular railway 
requisites? 

Mr. Symons. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Why do you continue making them? 

Mr. Stewart. —We make these in order to cheapen our cost of production 
by keeping our plant running all the time. 

Mr. Mathias. —So that in order to keep the whole of your staff employed 
and the whole of your plant employed yon go in for this lino of manufacture. 

Mr. Stewart. —We thought that wo would be in a position to take on rail¬ 
way forgings and at the same time these small forgings which we have in 
textile machinery, could be put in between and done ns well. 

Mr. Mathias. —Possibly although you incur loss on this particular line, it 
pays you, taking the works as a whole, to continue the manufacture in order 
to get a larger output. 

Mr. Stewart. —Under present conditions, it does not. 

Mr. Symons. -Hut ten years hence we hope that it will lie a profitable 
business. 

Mr. Mathias. —Your works heing a big one engaged in doing a lot of other 
things on which you make a profit, it is worth your while to incur some loss 
for a few years to make a profit eventually. 

Mr. Stewart. —We are not in a position to finance the loss, but we are 
looking upon the conditions of trade now as being about the worst possible. 

Mr. Symons. —Wo are not going blindly. We hope that wagon forgings 
will be a very profitable business (5 or 7 years hence. All that we ask for at 
the present day is to help us to cut our loss. 

Sprituj Steel. 

President .■ -As regards spring steel, we have got an application from the 
Hukuinchand Eloctrio Works. Probably you know the works. They propose 
to roll spring steel which they intend to make out of scrap. According to the 
reports that they have had of tests made at Aliporo as well as at the Ordnance 
Factory they claim that they can make satisfactory spring steel. 

Mr. Stewart. —It may be so. Quite satisfactory steel may be made in 
India for springs. The Ordnance Factory make very good steel. 

President. -I think that the Ordnance people make steel out of imported 
pig iron. The Hukuinchand Electric Steel Works propose to make it out of 
steel scrap in their electric foundry, and they have had test made. They 
claim that the results are satisfactory and that this steel can be used for 
making springs. 

Mr. Stewart.- -Of course you can get spring steel, but the specifications 
vary according to the springs. T don’t know what the carbon percentage is. 

President. —It is -6. 

Mr. Stewart. —That is low carbon. 

President. —We have to go into that. An application has been made for 
the protection of spring steel. They claim that the spring steel ought to 
have the same duty as ordinary steel which is Rs. 40 per ton. I want to 
know whether you have any experience of Indian spring steel? 
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Mr. Stewart. We have experience of steel made at the Ordnance factory. 
It requires very great care and they give it a lot of care. The quality of 
steel made in the Ordnance Works is quite satisfactory. Spring steel and 
spindle steel are one and the same. Hugo quantities of spindle steel are 
used in the manufacture of spindles for juto mills and cotton mills. We havo 
tried and made spindles out of spindle steel which we got from the Ordnanco 
Factory. 

Mr. Mather.- Have you been able to buy that steel at the same price as 
imported steel H 

Mr. Stewart. -\o. we have to pay nearly 50 per cent. more. We buy horo 
only when we are in a hurry. We get satisfactory dio block steel from the 
Hukumchand Steel Works. 

Mr. Symons .—The quality of their steel castings also is quite satisfactory. 
As regards finish, they may not be quite as good hr imported castings, but 
tho quality is good. 
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7. THE INDIAN ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION. 

Representation, dated the 12th June 1926. 

1 am directed to refer to the Tariff Board’s pross communique, dated 16th 
April 1926, on the subject of their further enquiry into the question of protec¬ 
tion for the Indian steel-making industry. 

2. I am to submit to you herewith, for the information of the Board, a 
memorandum, dated 10th June 1926 which has been prepared by the Com¬ 
mittee do not propose to oflor a,ny oral evidence to tho Board in connection 
for certain branches of the engineering industry. 1 am to add that the Com. 
mittco do not propose to offer any oral evidence to the Board in connection 
with this statement. 


Memorandum by the Indian Engineering Association with reference to the 
Tariff Board's press communique, dated 16th April 1926. 

The protection granted to the Indian steel-making industry under the 
provisions of the Steel Industry (Protection) Act, 1924 will cease on the 31st 
March 1927 unless in the meantime the Act be amended to provide for its 
continuance. The Act lays down that, before the date mentioned, an enquiry 
shall be undertaken in order to determine the extent, if any, to which it is 
necessary to continue to protect the industry, and as to the duties and boun¬ 
ties which constitute such protection. This enquiry the Government of India 
have commissioned the Tariff Board to undertake; and in their press com¬ 
munique the Board intimate that they are prepared to receive evidence in 
connection with it. They request that firms and persons interested, who wish 
that the protection granted by the Act should be continued after the 31st 
March 1927, should submit representations stating:— 

(а) The grounds on which they consider the continuance of protection 

necessary in respect of the articles in which they are interested; 

(б) Whether they consider that the measure of protection now given 

should be increased or diminished; and 
(c) Whether any protection which may be found necessary should be 
given bv means of protective duties or bounties. 

2. In reply to this request the Committee of the Indian Engineering Asso* 
elation submit the following representation in which they endeavour to 
explain the view taken by the engineering industry in regard to the ques¬ 
tion at issue. To begin with they would refer to their memorandum, dated 
13th September 1923, which was written in connection with the Board’s first 
enquiry, and in which they summarised the position of the Association in 
the following terms :— 

(a) That if the Tariff Board find that the steel-making industry requires 

protection such protection should take the form of bounties rather 
than of import duties; 

(b) That the engineering industries should preferably bo encouraged 

and protected by guaranteed Government orders at competitiw 
Indian prices rather than by import duties or bounties; but 
(e) That if State-aid in this form cannot be given then the engineering 
industries should be protected by import duties, or by bounties, 
to precisely the same extent as the steel-making industry is 
protected. 

3. Practical experience of the protection afforded by the Act of 1924 has 
confirmed these views. Indeed the members of the Association are at the 
present time even more strongly convinced than they were in 1.E3 that pro¬ 
tective duties ought not to he imposed on a raw material such as steel: and 
that, i£ tho Indian steel-making industry needs protection, this should be 
afforded, not bv duties, but by a bounty or subsidy. Tl follows that they 
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w*uld be strongly opposed to any increase in the existing duty of Rs. 30 per 
ton on raw steel. For their view is that the duly ought to be withdrawn; 
and that a bounty should be substituted for it if protection is still necessary. 
Tf the steel-making industry is—as they consider it to be^—a national indus¬ 
try then the general taxpayer ought to be required to bear his share of the 
cost of developing it. There is no valid reason why the whole burden of this 
cost should fall on the consumer ol' ateel. 

1. It will he for the Tariff Board, after re-examining the financial posi¬ 
tion of the one steel-making concern in the country, to decide whether the 
measure of protection which is now given to it should be increased or deduced. 
The Committee ore not in possession of such information as would enable 
them to express an opinion on this question. But, as they pointed out in 
the memorandum from which I have already quoted, it would be, in their 
opinion, a disaster to Indian industrial development for the Tata Works to 
be (dosed. Jf however, an increased measure of protection is found to be 
necessary it ought to be afforded by enlarging the bounty and not by enhanc¬ 
ing the duty. 

5. In their communique the Board specify the following articles in addi¬ 
tion to rolled steel as being within the scope of the present enquiry : — (a) 
tinplates; (h) wire and wire nails; (c) fabricated steel; and (rJ) railway wagons 
and carriage under-frames. The members of this Association are not directly 
concerned with (a) and (b); and the Committee do not proposo therefore to 
remark upon those two articles. But the Association is deeply interested 
in fabricated steel, and in the manufacture of railway wagons and carnage 
under-frames; and with regard to these the Committee have certain com¬ 
ments to offer. 

b. So long as the protective duty is-charged on raw steel so long will it 
be necessary to protect- fabricated steel by a corresponding duty. A bounty 
would not be a satisfactory substitute for a duty in such a case. At the 
moment, the duty on fabricated steel is not on a parity with the duly on raw 
steel; and if the latter is to remain at Rs. 30 per ton, then the former ought 
to he increased. It should also be changed from an ad valorem to a specific 
duty. The ease for a specific duty was set forth by the Committee in a letter, 
dated 2nd February 1920, to the Government of India. They quote the letter 
here for the information of the Board : — 

“ I am directed to refer to the recommendations made by the Indian Tariff 
Board, in paragraphs 09, 70, 70 and 103 of their report dated 2nd September 
1925, on the subject of the Customs duties to be levied on imported fabricated 
steel. 

2. The recommendations were : — 

(a) That the protective duty on fabricated steel of kinds other than 

those specified under (b) and (c) below should be increased from 
25 per cent, to 32 ^ per cent, ad valorem; 

(b) That the protective duty on such component parts of steamers, 

launches, and other vessels for harbour and inland navigation 
as are made, of fabricated steel should remain at 25 per cent. 
ad valorem; nn<l 

(<■) That the protective duties (1) tipping wagons; (2) coal tubs; and 
(3) switches and crossings adapted for use with rails under 30 lbs. 
per yard be increased from 25 per cent, to 40 per cent. 
ad valorem." 

3. The Committee of the Association understand that these recommenda¬ 
tions will be debated by the Legislative Assembly during the current session. 
They feel therefore that they ought to take this opportunity of bringing 
prominently to the notice of the Government of Tndia. certain important con¬ 
siderations directly affected the recommendations. During the past fow 
months large orders for fabricated steel work have been placed with British 
manufacturers. The engineering firms established in India are powerless to 
compete for these orders by reason of the adverse circumstances which have 
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arisen since the acceptance, by the Legislature of the recommendation made 
by the Tariff Board in their report dated 26th February 1924. 

4. The recommendation which was made by the Board in their report of 
the 26th February 1924 was that the duty on fabricated structural steel should 
be increased from 10 per cent, to 25 per cent. By their report of the 2nd 
September 1925 they proposed further to increase tills duty to 82$ per cent. 
In August last, when this second recommendation was made, conditions were 
such as to justify tho Board in recommending 32$ per cent,, as sufficient. 
But these conditions have now so changed as to make the recommendation 
useless. 

5. The Board based their calculations on an average value, of Tts. 205 per 
ton for imported fabricated steel. On this basis the duty of 32$ per cent, 
would be the .equivalent of Its. 67 per ton. In other words, the cost of 
imported fabricated material would he increased from Rs. 205 to Rs. 272, ns 
compared with Rs. 275 the cost of the locally fabricated steel. But, by 
reason of the continual fall in the price of steel, and by reason of the specific 
duty of Rs. 30 per ton on unfabrieated steel, the proposed duty of 32$ per 
cent, is not now the equivalent of Its. 67; and, so long as the price of steel 
continues to decline, the sum represented by the 321 per cent, must of neces¬ 
sity continue to diminish. 

6. The following tabular statement shows clearly how the Tariff Board 
arrived at their proposed duty of 25 per cent, in February 1924; how they 
urrived at their figure of 32$ per cent, in September 1925; and it also shows 
what the position is now — 


— 

February 

1924.“ 

Septem ber 

1925. 

January 

1926.' 

Landed cost of material por ton 

R-. 145 per ton. 

114 

ICO 

excluding dutv. 


Is. 6d. 

Is. 6d. 

Exchanges .... 

Is. td. 

fabricated British cost per 
ton — 


125 


Material plvs 10 per cent. 

160 

110 

wastage. 

90 

80 

80 

Conversion .... 

ToT.it 

:50 

205 

190 

Fabricated L'V.al cost per ton — 


125 


Mato ial plus 10 por cent. 

160 

110 

wastage. 

33 

33 


Duty plus 10 per cent. 

33 

wastage. 

117 

117 

117 

Conversion 

Total 

310 

275 

260 

Difforenco .... 

Rs, 60 per ton. 

Rs. 70 per ton. 

Rs. 70 per ton. 

Duty enaoted and proposed 

25 per cent. 

*32$ por cent. 

f35’3 per cent. 

Rerolt ..... 

Rs. 62—8 per ton. 

JR-. 07 per ton. 

JRs. 67 per ton. 


* Proposed by Tariff Board, 
f Equivalent proposition, 
t Duty required. 


7. The statement makes it clear that a duty of 32$ per cent, is not now 
the equivalent of Rs. 67 per ton; and that it will require an ad valorem duty 
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of 35-3 per cent, on the present British cost to give the figure' of Rs. 07. Of 
this amount a sum of Rs. 33 is to cover the specific duty on the raw material, 
flus wastage. As the Board explain, in paragraph 69 of their report, the 
substantive protection on fabricated steel that they w anted to give was Rs. 34 
per ton. 

8. It must be remembered that the Board’s recommendation of 321 per 
cent, has not been put into force. The duty which is actually being charged 
at the fpresent moment is 25 per cent, on the British e.i.f. cost of fabricated 
steel, namely, Rs. 190 per ton. This is the equivalent of Rs. -17'5 per ton, 
from which of course the sum of Rs. .33, must bo deducted, leaving a net 
advantage of Rs. 145 per ton as against Rs. 34 which was, as 1 have stated, 
the margin recommended by the Board in their September report. 

9. It will bo evident to the Government, of India that Indian manufac¬ 
turers are now in serious difficulties, aud that, with the (tost of steel falling, 
their- pofefaon is rapidly becoming impossible. For this state of affairs the 
specific duty’ on unfabrieated steel is of eourse largely responsible. , F.very 
thing points to a further decline in the price of steel, but the speeifie duty 
will presumably remain at. Rs. 30 per ton. It follows that an ad valorem 
duty on fabricated steel is no remedy for the difficulties that : the Indian 
Engineering firms have to face, in other words, the solution which the Board 
proposed last September is no solution at all to-day. But had their proposal 
been put into operation immediately on the submission to the Government 
of their report a great deal of the hardship of which the firms now rightly 
complain would have been avoided. The Committee feel therefore that the 
firms have a just causa of complaint in the matter, and they would most, 
stjpngly urge that action should be taken immediately. It is obvious that 
what is wanted is a specific duty on fabricated steel. The' rate should be, on 
the figures quoted above, Rs. 70 per ton; but the Committee have taken the 
figure of Rs. 67 in their statement, as it was the amount recommended by the 
Board, but it is clearly insufficient at the present time." 

7. The Committee have expressed tho opinion that a bounty on fabricated 
steel would not. be a satisfactory substitute for a duty on that article. Thoy 
take the view that protection to manufacturing industries can be best afford¬ 
ed by means of import duties. But, like the Fiscal Commission, they would 
protect a raw- material such as steel by means of bounties. Tho experience of 
the working of the bounties on railway wagons shows that this is a sound 
view. It is readily acknowledged by the Committee that the wagon bounty* 
has greatly stimulated the Indian wagon building industry. Indeed, the 
response of the industry to the stimulus has been such as to mako it reason¬ 
able to anticipate that Indian manufacturers will be able ultimately to fulfil 
all the requirements of the Indian railways as regards broad gauge wagons. 
But this anticipation will not be realised unless protection is continued; and 
if tho need for the continuance of protection is admitted there arises the 
question of why it should he afforded by bounties rather than by duties. 
Wagon-building is one of those industries in which large scale production 
means economy of production; and it is also, as the Committee have just 
mentioned an industry which will in course of time be able to supply all tho 
requirements of tho Indian railways. It would appear therefore to be an 
industry eminently fitted to be protected 'by import duties rather than by 
bounties; aud the Committee strongly recommend that the Tariff Board 
should consider the question of substituting duties for the existing bounty 
scheme. 

8. It was foreshadowed by the Board, in paragraph 92 of their report, 
dated 2nd September 1925, that the question of substituting for the bounty 
scheme a protective duty on imported wagons would be open lor considera¬ 
tion during the course of the enquiry which is now in progress. The Com¬ 
mittee would urge that the question should be thoroughly investigated, as 
they believe that in the interests of the -wagon-building industry the change 
ought now to he made. They do not^propose to enter at length iuto the 
relative advantages and disadvantages of the two systems. But one of the 



disadvantages of tlie bounty scheme is. as it seems to them, that no iniorma- 
tion can lie obtained as to wlnit. tin-, actual amount of the bounty on u%y 
particular wagon is. In reply to an enquiry from the Committee on this 
point, the Railway Hoard hove stated within the last tew weeks that the 
average bounty per wagon for the year works out to 11s. 228-7-0: and that 
thev are unable to give any further information. This is an unsatisfactory 
position which places the wagon-builders at a great, disadvantage; and tin, 
Committee suggest therefore that the Tariff Hoard should request permission 
from the Government to disclose the figures. For without them ii will he 
difficult to estimate what increase on the present import duty of 10 per cent, 
will he required to afford the necessary measure of protection. 

0. The lnanulue.tuvo in India of carriage under-frames is on a much 
smaller scale than is the manufacture of wagons. Nevertheless the industry 
has responded to the stimulus of protection: and then- is every reason to 
believe that it will continue to develop under that stimulus. So far the order 
which have been placed with the Indian tuanufac.Uirers have been small, and 
the; have been given at irregular intervals. Tenders have not been called 
lor at: stated times yearly as is rite practice with wagons. The industry has 
been handicapped to this extent, but nevertheless it has made progress. The 
Committee do not put forward any specific recommendation on the poinr 
whether the ptotertion to he given to it should he a bounty on under-tonnes 
manufactured in this country, or n duty on imported umler-l’rames. They 
arc content- to leave the decision o! (his point to the Foard. I.lut they want 
to make it clear that they arc decidedly ot the opinion that protection must 
he continued il the industry is to be firmly established. It may he considered 
to he really an industry collateral with that of wagon-building;. In other 
words, the development of wagon-building capacity' means also a development 
of under-frame building capacity, if the necessary facilities for erection are 
available. 


Calcutta 10th June 19&C. 
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